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Preface and Dedication 



ABCXDK without a preface and dedication would be a 
variation of form. Most books are complete with- 
out either of these prefixes, but like ceremonials 
prefaces and dedications are honored by usage, even though 
they be platitudes. In this case the preface gives me an 
opportunity to say that I have consumed enough time in the 
preparation of this book to make it better than it is. Tlie 
reason it is not better is because a lot of that time was used 
in trying to convince the men of the Northland that I was 
trying to accomplish a meritorious work, and was entitled 
to their financial aid. 

I never was a success as a money getter, but as I grow 
older I realize more fully the truth and wisdom of the old 
Jew's advice to his son: "Young man, get money.** My 
attempt to follow this advice did not leave me adequate 
time to rewrite and edit all of the material in this volume, 
and a part of the matter does not please me. But what- 
ever demerit the book may have from a writer's point of view, 
it is up to the book-maker's standard. I did not stint in 
the selection of paper, and the engraver, printer, pressman 
and binder have done their work well. 

I never could have consummated this endeavor if it had 
not been for the good friends and public-spirited citizens of 
Nome, who trusted and assisted me; and as an evidence of 
my appreciation of their generous co-operation, this volume is 
dedicated to them. 

E. S. HARRISON. 
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A Qilmpse of Early History of this Country— Voyages of Vitus Bering— The Russian 
Fur Traders^Meager History of Alaska North of the Yuk^n — Purchase of Alaska 
by the United States In 1867— Will Live In Histpry with the Great Louisiana 
Purchase. 



THE early history of Alaska is a part of the history of Russia. Russians discovered 
Alaska, took possession of the country and occupied it for a period of a century 
and a quarter. Their habitat did not extend to the easterly or the northerly 
boundaries of the territory they claimed, but was confined principally to the 
coast and the islands south of the mouth of the Yukon; hence the early history of that 
large part of Alaska north of the Yukon, co'^ prising at least one-third of the area of this 
vast territory, is meager. Russian occupancy of this Northland is not a bright page in the 
annals of the world. The Russian Government farmed the country out to adventurers and 
traders, and even after the organization of the Russian-American Company the spirit of 
selfishness and greed dominated the entire held of industrial endeavor. And there was not 
much industrial endeavor. The Russian settlers were engaged in the fur trade, but the 
natives did the work of procuring the furs, and their masters bought the furs at prices which 
barely permitted the natives to live. At one time a condition of absolute serfdom existed on 
the Aleutian Islands. The Russians did worse than impoverish the natives ; they introduced* 
Kqiior and demoralized them. Knowing the native character as I do I have no doubt 
that alcohol was the cause of nine-tenths of the disturbances between the natives and the 
traders yAith often resulted in bloodshed. But in this respect the Russians were not worse 
than some of the Yankee and Kanaka whalers who visited the northern part of Alaska 
at a later date. 

The Russians attempted educational and religious work in connection with the 
fur industry, and edifices of the Greek church in which the Russian service is still per- 
formed stand in Alaska today as a monument of the work of zealous priests. I am dis- 
posed to give all religious devotees the credit of sincerity, even though unsavory tales 
have been told about some of the Russian priests, but I seriously question the regeneration 
of the Alaska native either by the Russian priesthood or the missionaries of a later date. 
Missionary work that confines itself to the physical welfare of the '^benighted heathen'* 
is i^olesome and helpful, but, and without discre-Jit to the many truly good people who 
devote their lives to this kind of work, the spiritual ministrations are misguided and wasted 
efforts. It seems like a requirement of the law of compensation, however, that the mis- 
sionary should folbw commerce to try to cleanse the pollution of the aborigine resulting 
from the poisonous touch of a part of our civilization. But this is another story which may 
be told in a succeeding chapter on the Elskimo. 

The discovery of Alaska is credited to the expedition of Vitus Bering, a Dane, who 
was bom in Horsens. H" was of hiunble origin, and had been a sailor in the fleet of 
the East India Company until he joii.ed the Russian fleet at the age of twenty-two. He 
fought his way to a command in the Baltic service through the wars of Peter the Great, 
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and when this autocrat of all Russia detennined to send an eiq>edition to explore the 
unknown region which Drake had discovered more than a century before and named New 
Albion, Vitus Bering was selected as the commander. 

The extreme northwestern part of the North American continent was supposed at 
this date to be an island. East India sailors had a mythical hazy conception of a country 
in this remote part of America which they called "Gamaland,** but the Russians had 
heard of a land beyond the bleak shores of Eastern Siberia which was called the "Great 
Country." It is possible that this land was discovered by Simeon Deahneff, a daring 
Russian navigator, in 1648. The Great Country is the translation of the Innuit name 
of Alaska, and there is no doubt that prior to the earliest voyages of discovery in this 
part of the world there were commercial relations between the Chuckee tribes of Siberia 
and the natives of Seward Peninsula. The strait dividing the two continents is less 
than fifty miles in width, and during the period of our early knowledge of Alaska the 
natives from either continent frequently crossed this neck of water during the summer 
seasons. In the severest winters, occurring probably once in a decade, the strait is 
covered with solid ice, and natives have taken advantage of this condition to cross from 
one land to the other. From these facts the inference is reasonable that the Siberian 
natives had a knowledge of Alaska, or the Great Country, k>ng before the first Russian 
explorers reached th:5 part of Asia. 

Bering's first voyage of exploration had its inception in I 725. Peter the Great 
died soon after formulating the plans of this expedition, and the Elmpress faithfully 
executed the orders which he had issued. A great deal of time was consumed in out- 
fitting the expedition which did not leave the Okhotsk Sea until July 30, 1 728. Starting 
from the mouth of the Kamchatka River the voyagers kept near the Siberian coast* and 
arrived at the mouth of the Anadir River August 8. St. Lawrence Island was dis- 
covered August 16. The expedition continued its journey northward, passing through 
the strait and into the Arctic Ocean, but failed to make a discovery of land on the 
American continent. Historians do not give Bering a reputation for great courage 
and prompt decision. From this far-removed point of view we are liable to do him 
an injustice because of his faihire to accomplish more than he did on this voyage. 
After navigating the strait he turned about and retraced his course. But he had 
accomplished this much — he had learned that Asia did not extend to America. 

When he returned to St. Petersburg in 1730 he induced Russia to undertake a 
second eiq>edition. This expedition was lavishly outfitted, and set out in 1 733 to cross 
Siberia in detachments. The eiq>edition comprised 380 men, and it had to transport 
lis supplies and equipment for the voyage several thousand versts to the Bay of Avacha 
on the east shore of Kamchatka. The voyage of expbration in the North Pacific Ocean 
did not start until June, I 74 1 . Hiis voyage was undertaken in two ships, the St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the former commanded by Bering and the latter by Lieutenant Alexei 
ChirikoC. The two vessels became separated and were destined never to sight each other 
again. Butfeted by the storms of the North Pacific, and hampered by the fogs that hung 
over the ocean at this season of the year, the vessels made sk>w progress. Scurvy, that 
dread malady of the early voyagers, made its appearance among the crews and its 
awful depressing effect robbed the men of their courage, and foreshadowed the disastrous 
ending of the ill-fated expedition. July 16 land was sighted from the deck of Bering*s 
ship, but Chirikoif had sighted land a day or two prior to this date. It is probable that 
Bering's first sight of the American continent was Mt St. Elias. ChirikolPs vessel came 
to an anchorage off Cape Addington. He sent a long boat and a complement of ten men 
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aikore to make an damination of the new-found land. As they failed to return by the 
foflowing day he de^>atched a small boat with two men to go after them and urge them 
to return speedily to the ship. The men that went out in these boats never returned. 
They must have been IdOed by the natives. Chirikoif was sadly in need of fresh water. 
but there was nothing left for him to do but to weigh anchor, hoist sail and get away 
from this inhospitable shore as quickly as he could. The return trip was made under the 
most serious difficulties. So many of the crew were ill with scurvy that there were not 
enougji able-bodied men to man the vessel, and when finally Asia was sighted and the 
almost hopeless voyagers arrived at the entrance of Avacha Bay signal guns were fired 
to apprise the Russian settlement of the crew's distress and need of assistance. 

The misfortunes of the voyagers on the St. Paul were much less than the over- 
whelming disaster that came to the expk>rers on the St. Peter. In the early part of 
November during a violent storm the St. Peter was driven ashore at one of the Commander 
Islands, which has since received the name of Bering Island. The crew left the vessel, 
and the few that were able to work immediately began to construct winter quarters. 
The poor unfortunates dying with scurvy, among them the commander of the ship, were 
brought ashore and given all the attention that the stronger castaways could bestow. 
But the death-rate was appalling, and difficulty was experienced in preventing the wolves 
from devouring the unburied dead. December 8 Vitus Bering, weakened by the 
encroachment of age and the ravages of disease, breathed his last and was buried on 
the island. In the following spring the few survivors built a small boat from some of the 
materials of their ship, and succeeded in reaching the shore of Asia. 

This in brief is the story of the discovery of Alaska. The history of Russian oc- 
cupancy needs but a brief mention in these pages. Subsequent Russian operations and 
industrial activity relate to other parts of Alaska than Seward Peninsula. There is no 
record of a Russian station having been established north of the Yukon. Russia's 
exploitation of Alaska had for its object only one thing — the money to be made out 
of the fur trade. From I 743 until the latter part of the centuiy the Aleutian Islands 
and the shores of Central and Southeastern Alaska were visited by many fur traders. 
In I 78 1 Ivan Golikoff, Gregory Shelikoff and others formed an association to engage 
in the fur trade in Alaska. The success of this combination of effort led to the organiza- 
tion of the Russian-American Company, which was granted a charter June 8, 1 799. 
Hie company was capitalized at 98,000 rubles. The charter gave the company all 
the coast of America north of fifty-five degrees. Alex. Baranoff was selected as the 
manager of the company. This company had absolute control over the country leased 
to them by the Russian Government. The charter of the Russian-American Company 
was for a period of twenty years, and was renewed on three successive occasions at 
the ends of the periods for which it was granted, but the government did not renew the 
lease in 1839, and from this date until the sale of the country to the United States the 
company's tenure was uncertain and by sufferance of the Rus5ian Gc/emment. The 
civiEzing influence of these early Russian traders is questionable. Baranoff was a type 
of an executive officer well suited for the work he had to do. He was a strong, 
autocratic man who ruled both Russians and natives with an iron hand. Most of the 
fobofdiiiates in the employment of the Russian-American Company were convicts and 
exiles, who, to quote the language of Baron WrangeD, a subsequent manager of the 
company, *'left their country because they were not wanted there.*' While the history 
of the Russian-American Company's connection with the native race of Alaska is a 
story of frequent atrocities, Baranoff made money for the stockholders, and so long as 
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he did that ihey did not manifest concern about how or in whet manner he conducted 
the business and administered the affairs of the company. As the natives were little 
more than serfs who were compelled to sell to their masters the furs they obtamed at a 
price which the Russians fixed, which alwasrs was ridiculously low, it is not surprising 
that the Russian-American Company became a very rich and world-famous corporation. 

While the Russians claimed by virtue of discovery and occupation all of die 
Northland extending easterly as far as the forty-first parallel and northerly to the Arctic 
Ocean, their work in the country was in a great measure confined to the coast. They 
are not credited with any interior trips of exploration, and were content to have the 
natives bring their furs from the great inland region to the trading posts on the sea 
or not far away from the coast on some river. The discovery of Golovin Bay was not 
made until 1820. This discovery was made by Etolin, the son of a native 
mother and a Russian father. This boy possessed enough inherited strength of char- 
acter to elevate himself to a position of eminence in the service of the Russian-American 
Company. Golovin was first named Golofnina. Golovin Sound and Golovin Bay 
were both discovered by Etolin. For near half a century it was believed by the Rus- 
sians that Golovin Sound and Grantley Harbor were connected by a waterway. 

The most northerly trading post of the Russian-American Company was estab- 
lished in 1 833 by Michael Tebenkoff under instructions of Baron Wrangell who was th^n 
manager of the company. The post was named Michaelovfki Redoubt, and was erected 
at the mouth of the Yukon River. It is now the station \^ere all steamer 
freight for the Yukon is trans-shipped. The name Michaelovski has been anglicited 
and sanctified with the prefix signifying saint. I do not know the authority or reason 
for changing this name to St Michael. In 1836 the natives of Norton Sound attacked 
the Redoubt, ^vhich was successfully defended by Kurapanoff. In ]840-'4l the Rus- 
sians built a fort at Unalakleet. The first Russian explorations of the Yukon River 
were made in 1835 by Malakoff, a half-breed, \^o ascended this great stream as far 
as Nulato. So it will be seen that if there were any commerce between the natives of 
Northwestern Alaska and the Russian traders, such trade was during the latter part 
of the regime of the Russian-American Coniipany. 

In 1867 the United States bought Alaska from the Russian Government. The 
price paid for this vast country, comprising 591,000 square miles, was only $7,200,000. 
Secretary Seward was derided and lampooned for making this investment The country 
was called *'Seward*s ice chest,*' and some of the leading journals of the United States 
and many provincial statesmen believed that Russia had the better of the bargain. 
When people thought of Alaska they conjured a mental picture of icebergs and p<Jar 
bears. It was known that the Russian-American Company had made a profit out of 
the fur industry in this region, but it was believed that Russia had "skimmed the cream** 
of the industry. The developments of the fishing and mining industries in Alaska during 
the past ten years have demonstrated the inaccuracy of preconceived opinions and con- 
clusions deduced from insufficient facts or erroneous information. The purchase of Alaska 
wiU live in history with the Louisiana Purchase. This is a strong assertion to make 
at this early day of development of the country's rescitrces, but a confirmation of this 
opinion may be had from any observing perM>n \^o has lived in this wonderful country 
during a period of several years. 

Public opinion in regard to the commercial value of Alaska did not materially 
change until the prospector invaded this land. A few people discovered the millions of 
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nknoD which evajr tpnng choked the streams in Southeuteio Aluka, but Axy did not 
give wtde^iTead pubbd^ <rf (he possibilitia of AUiku fiihene*. With ft wiidoin bom 
of the commaciAl iutinct th^ began fiihing and ertabKihing caimeriet. Today the 
■akncm hberies of Alatka are die greatett in the woHd. Ai late a* 1881 Petroff wrote 
the nibjoined paragnph about a part of Alaska which will produce this year gold valued 
at not leu dian $15,000,000: 

"Here ii an tmmen*e tract reaching from Bering Strait in a succestion of rolling 
ke-bonnd moon and low mountain ranges, for seven hundred mile* an unbroken waitc, 
to the boundary Ene between ui and Bntiih America. Then, again, from the crertt 
of Cook'i Inlet and the fianki of Mount St Eliai northward over that vast area of 
nigged BKnmtain and lonely moor to the east, nearly eight hundred miles, is a great expanse 
<rf country — by it* position barred out from occupabon 'and settlement by our own 
peofJe. The climatic conditions are such that its immense area will remain undisturbed 
in the ponession of its savage occupants, man and beasL" 

Tlie Nome and Tanana gold fields are a part of these ice-bound, lonely moors, and 
1 5,000 nigged inhalHtanti have not found the country inaccessible nor the climate a serious 
obstacle to settlement 




XOONLIOHT ON THE! BSA. 



Arctic Voyag'es 



CapWn Cook'i Explorations In Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean — Llautenant Van 
K«Uebue'a Voyage and hi> D I ecover lee— Captain Beechy'e Search for Sir John Frank- 
l)n — The llt-Fatad Jeannetle and Dlaaatroua Termination of Captain De Long'* A& 
tempt to Reach the North Pole. 

THE roMt imporUnt onnab of Northwestern Alaska are to be found in the records 
of Aicbc voyage* and the attempt* that were made ntore than a century ago 
to find a iKHthwest passage hom the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. In 1 776. 
Captain Cook wai outfitted by :Se Royal Geographical Society of England, 
and sent on a voyage of diicovety to the Pacific Ocean with instruction* to proceed 
nortfaerty to Bering Sea and explore a country which had been mapped by a Mr. StaeGo. 
and designated as the New Northern Archipelago, m which was the Island of Alaschka. 
He was lo sail through Bering Strait into the Arctic Ocean, and ice permitting, was to 
pcocced by the nortbeait passage, if one could be found, lo the Atlantic. This voyage is 
bitloTic and memorable because it was the last of Captain Cook's expeditions. Its tragic 
CMicluiion in the Sandwich Islands, where the brave captain and experienced navigator 
loal his hfe at ihe hands of the native*, it a matter of history, but only related to 
thai volume in craoection with his voyage of discovery in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

I have bef(He me as I unrite the log of this voyage written in quaint and archaic 
English, concisely and clearly describing many points of Northwestern Alaska with which I 
am familiar. This voyage occurred a long lime ago. Our forefathers had not completed 
lh«T struggle for mdcpendence. At that time transportation facilities by water were not 
anything like wliat dtcy are today; indeed, they were very primitive, and considering the 
vessel in which be tailed, our admiration for the daring navigator is accentuated when we 
know what he accamidished. 

The first record of his Alaskan exploration refers to Cook Inlet, which hat been 
DBined after the navigator and which he discovered on this voyage. To brief the inlar- 
estiog narrative of hi* trip which is to be found in this log, he entered Bering Sea the latter 
part of July, 1778. He describes his first anchorage ofi the mainland of Alaska in 
Bering Sea. as follows: 

"At ten o'clock in the morning of August 5, with the wind at southwest, we ran 
down and anchored between the continent and an island, four leagues in extent, which 
was named Sledge Island. I landed here but saw neither shrub nor tree either upon the 
island or tq>on the continent. That people had lately been on the island was evident from 
the marks of feet We found near where we landed a sledge, which occasioned this name 
being given by me to the island. It seemed to be such an one as the Russians in Kam- 
chatka make use of tipoa the ice or snow, and was ten feet king, two feet broad and had 
a kind of rail work on each side, and was shod widi bone. The construction of it was ad- 
mirable and all the parts neatly put together." 

Ob Ae 9 he tacked and stood away from the northwest part of the mainland whidi 
Im aaaed Cape Prince of Wales, and he notes in the log that "this is the western a- 
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ticmity of all America hitherto knovni.** His coune from Cape Prince of Wales was to 
the westward. Crossing Bering Strait he landed in Siberia, and his description of the 
Siberian native is a correct pen-picture of this aborigine today. From his chart he ex- 
pected to find here the Archipelago indicated by Mr. Staelin's map, but he wisely con- 
cluded that the land was the eastern extremity of Asia, and that Mr. Staelin*s Archipdago 
and Island of Alaschka were the figments of a dream. 

Resuming his voyage in a northeasterly direction, he notes the discovery in latitude 70* 
29^^ and longitude 198"* 20^^ of a cape "much incumbered with ice, for \^ich reason it 
obtained the name of Icy Cape.'* He perceived that "the other extreme of land was lost 
in the horizon, so that there can be no doubt of its being a continuation of the American 
Continent." On August 19 there was a great body of ice to windward and shoal 
water shoreward. The situation was somewhat critical, but he succeeded in avoiding die 
ice. Upon the ice were great herds of "sea horses, huddled, one over the other, like 
twine, and roaring and braying very loud, so that in the night or in foggy weather, they 
gave us notice of the vicinity of the ice before we could see it." The sailors killed a num- 
ber of these animals, which were walruses, and food being short they learned to eat their 
flesh. Captain Cook says the heart of a sea horse is as good as the heart of a bullock. 

He saw flocks of ducks flying southward, and on August 27 he sighted an 
extreme end of the coast which seemed to form a point, and appeared to be high land, 
which he named Cape Lisbume. Evidence of the approach of winter, snow-squalls, 
freezing weather, the flight of birds to the south and the encroachment of the eternal ice 
fields which circle the North Pole, made him realize that it was wise and expedient to 
get out of the Arctic Ocean. Returning through Bering Strait, he was confronted with 
the need of wood and water. It was his intention to proceed to one of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean for the winter, and return and continue his explorr.tions the next spring. 
Steering near to the American shore, on September 19 he came to a coast covered 
with wood which he describes as "an agreeable sight, to which of late we had not been 
accustomed." He dropped anchor in a big bay or sound and sent Mr. King, his executive 
officer, ashore to report upon the feasibility of securing the needed wood and water. His 
log sa3rs, "In honor of Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
King's near relative, I named this inlet Norton's Sound." 

The reader who is familiar with Northwestern Alaska will perceive from this synopsis 
of Captain Cook's voyage, that he made a number of very important discoveries in this 
part of the Northland. The Alaskan reader will also understand why a number of con- 
spicuous geographical localities have received the names by which they are known. Prior 
to this date, however, the Russian promishleniks, or traders, had occupied a small part ol 
the coast line of Alaska, and had located in the group of Aleutian Islands, but there is no 
record of any settlements or even any Russian explorations in that part of Alaiska north ol 
the Yukon at this early date. Captain Cook was undoubtedly the first white man to visit 
the points of Alaska which he has named and described. 

In I 789, Mackenzie discovered the river which bears his name, so it wiQ be seen 
that the earliest explorations and discoveries in the extreme northern part of the North 
American Continent were made by Englishmen. 

The next important voyage of discovery in this part of the world, was made by Lieu- 
tenant Otto Von Kotzebue, a Russian, in 1815. He sailed in a vessel named Rurik, 
after the Norse Viking who founded the first Russian Dynasty in 663. He sailed from 
Plymouth, New England, around the Horn, and arrived at St. Lawrence Island in Bering 
Sea, June 27, 1816. He passed through the strait August 1, and skirting the coast. 
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laikd into the big inlet which now benn hii name» and which he thought \^ien he entered 
it was the nocdieatt paMage to the Atlantic Ocean. Thii was a noteworthy eipedition, 
at accompaiqring Lieutenant KotzdNie were Chamisso, the Rwdan poet and naturalist, 
and EschoitZt an eminent physician and naturalist They remained in Kotezbue Sound 
until August 1 5, maldng explorations. Qiamisso Island and Escholtz Bay were named 
respectively after the poet and physician. It was on this eiq>edition that the naturalists 
made the discoveiy of an ice-cUlf capped with soil and covered with vegetation. This 
land of a formation is common in this part of Alaska. Indeed, nearly all of the tundri 
skirting the Arctic coast is mostly composed of ice, and it is probable that if this region 
should be converted into a tropical climate, the melting of the ice would result in the 
encroachment of die ocean so that where now is tundra there would be mud-flats covered 
with water at high tide. 

In July, 1 826, \l^liam Frederick Beechy entered the Arctic Ocean through Bering 
Strait He was in command of the Franklin Research Party sent out by the British Govern- 
ment to try to find some trace of Sir John Franklin, the daring Arctic explorer who k>st his 
life in the Arctic region. Beechy entered Kotzebue Sound and discovered Hotham Inlet, 
which he expk>red. He foUowed the Arctic coast line northward for a considerable dis- 
tance, having obtained an accurate chart from a native who sketched with a stick in the 
beach sands, a map of the coast He reached a place above Point Barrow, which was 
subsequently found to be only one hundred and sixteen miles from Franklin*s Return Reef. 
Lieutenant Elson was with Captain Bfechy and was in charge of the expedition which 
went to Point Barrow and gave the :.*ame to that place. On this voyage he discovered 
and named the Colville and Garry Rivers, and was at Camden Bay, a place where Captain 
ColHnson subsequently wintered in *32 and *33. 

The folbwing year Captain Beechy discovered and named Port Clarence and Grant- 
ley Harbor. This harbor is the best on the eastern coast of Bering Sea, and is noted 
for being the rendezvous of the whaling fleet which assemble there early in the season and 
wait for the ice to get away so they can enter the Arctic Ocean. 

The ill-fated Jeannette, commanded by Captain De Long, sailed across Bering 
Sea and through the strait on her way to the North Pole. She was caught m the ice 
in the Arctic Ocean several hundred miles from the Siberian coast and crushed June 
I3« 1881. Captain De Long and a part of his crew succeeded through great hard- 
sh^M and much suffering in reaching shore, but perished in the steppes of Siberia before 
they couDd reach a settlement or secure assistance. Captain Hooper, commanding the 
Corwin, was sent out m search of the Jeannette, and during this trip the ice-pilot of 
the Corwin made the discovery of the coal mines at Cape Lisbume. 

Another unfortunate expedition to this country was made in 1851 by Lieutenant 
J. J. Barnard of H. M. S. Enterprise, in search of Sir John Franklin. Lieutenant 
Barnard ascended the Yukon to Nulato and was murdered by the Koyukuk Indians 
Febniaty 16, 1851. 
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PTARMIGAN (ARCTIC GROKSE), DOMESTICATFD BY JOHN H. BRAND. 



Whalinc^ in Northern Waters 

A QrMt Industry in Its Decadence — Whaling Fleet Destroyed by Rebel Cruiser Shsnan- 
doah— Notabis Disasters to the Whaling Fleet in the Arctic Ocean— Captain 
Tllton's Historic Overland Trip from Point Barrow to Katmai — Description of the 
B sw hsa d Whale — Freaks of the Compass in the Polar Sea— V^here Whalers Csls- 
brste July 4. 




(For much of the material of this chapter I am indebted to Captain Omar J. Hum- 
phny* of Seattle, and take this opportunity of acknowledging his courtesy in permitting 
me to gicsn from a lecture, on the subject of Whaling, prepared by him in 1893.) 

HALERS have helped to make the early history of Alaska. Ever since an 
American \^aleman caught the first Right Whale in 1835 on the Kodiak 
ground, whaling in the North Pacific, Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean, has 
been an industry which has been constantly pursued and which has yielded an 
hnmfiMC revenue. In the absence of statistics an estimate of the total product of the 
whaling industry in these waters is little more than a guess. In 1846 there were 725 
veteeb engaged in whaling in the world. These vessels were valued at $21,075,000. 
The total investment connected with whaling at this time is estimated at $70,000,000, 
and 70,000 people derived their support from this industry. Between 1851 and 1857 
the vahie of the whaling product in the world reached near $1 1,000,000 annually. At 
one time there were more than 1 00 whaling ships in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
in a angle season. The number now is not more than twelve or fifteen. It is possible 
that the whaling industry in these waters has produced a revenue of more than $100,- 

000,000. 

Tlie first Bowhead Whale or Balena Mysticetus was captured in Bering Sea in 
1843. Prior to that date the Bowhead was an unknown species. The Bark Super- 
ior of Sagg Harbor, Captain Roys commander, was the first whaler to pass through 
Bering Strait and engage in whaling in the Arctic Ocean. This was in 1 848. 

It it a matter of history, but not generally known, that in June, 1865, the Rebef 
Cnaier Shenandoah, commanded by Captain Waddell and piloted by an old whaler 
frooi Australia, entered the Okhotsk Sea and began to destroy the Yankee whaling fleet 
Captda Waddell burned thirty vessels in the Okhotsk Sea and Bering Sea. He bonded 
faor Yeiaels and placing on board 250 whalers from vessels that he had destroyed sent 
them to the states. The k>ss on account of the destruction of these vessels was esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 and the loss of the season's catch at another million dollars. An 
<Jd ^r^m of a whaling vessel who commanded a ship in the whaling fleet at the time 
of WaddeU*s depredations, told me that he heard of what the Shenandoah was doing 
aad **icooted for the ice-pack in the Arctic I jambed into the ice 1 50 miles and took 
aO. kindt of chances of being crushed. I didn't intend to be burned by the Rebel Cruiser. 
B«t J got out of the ice all right, and made the biggest ketch that season that I ever made 
m 9iy Die. 

The next serious disaster to the whaling fleet was the wreck of 1871. The fleet 
connsted of forty vessels. Winter came on much earlier this season than usual On 
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August 6 the ice-pack drove tome of the vessels upon the shoals off Icy Cape. They were 
completely hedged in and could not get out September 1 one vessel was carried away 
in the pack and the following day two were crushed. In all thirty-diree vessels were 
imprisoned in the ice-pack. September 14 the situation had become extremely critical 
Young ice was forming, snow-squalls were of frequent occurrence* and the ice was 
setting towards the northeast carrying the vessels widi it A consultation of captains 
was held and it was decided to abandon ships and take to the \^aIe-boats in an effort 
to get to the shore. Twelve hundred men and a few women embarked in 200 whale- 
boats. All hands succeeded in reaching seven vessels of the fleet lying to the south of 
the ice-pack and were taken aboard, arriving at Honolulu without the k>ss of a single 
life. The following year two ships were found fast in the ice near Icy Cape; one was 
saved but the break-up of the ice crushed the other. This disaster caused a loss of 
$3,000,000. 

But the worst disaster to the whaling fleet in Arctic waters occuned in 1876. 
It was attended with a serious loss of life. In August the fleet was off Point Barrow 
and the ice-pack closed in on it. and with the vessels fast in its grip started with the 
current in a northeasterly direction. After a consultation of captains the whale-boats 
were hastily provisioned, and the perilous trip of hauling these boats over the ice and 
pulling them through the water between floes in order to reach the shore was begun. 
The first day's work was very exhausting and camp was made on the floating ice. That 
night a snow storm came on and there was no such thing as comfort, and the danger 
of freezing seemed imminent. The next morning the weather was thicL The pilot 
fell into the water twice and came near freezing. Fires were made on the ice by 
breaking up a small boat and using the boards for fuel The second night was spent 
OD an iceberg grounded in twelve fathoms of water. The third day channels of open 
water were encountered. Ice was forming in this water and navigation was very difficult. 
Frequently crevasses in the ice were bridged with the boats. On the third day a weary 
\^aler from the summit of an ice-hummock saw land, and at 10 p. m. a thoroughly 
exhausted lot of ship-wrecked sailors reached the shore. 

When it was determined to abandon ship 70 men refused to acquiesce in the 
decision of the majority. They chose to trust their lives to the ships rather than attempt 
to haul the small boats over the floes in an effort to get to the shore. There never hat 
been any tidings from these abandoned vessels, nor of the unfortunate men who re- 
mained in them. The unmarked currents of the Arctic Ocean carried them into die 
msrsterious and unknovni reakn of the Frost King. The great ice fields that encircle 
the North Pole are near 2,000 miles in diameter — 6.000 miles in circumference. This 
ice is constantly moving. During one season there may be an open Polar Sea where 
the season before were impenetrable barriers of ice. At the approach of winter the 
current off the northern shore of Alaska sets toward the northeast. It was this current 
that carried away a large part of the whaling fleet in 1 876 and with it the seventy men 
who refused to abandon their ships. Probably all visual evidence of ships has been 
destroyed, but it is possible that some of them fast in the relentless grip of the ice are 
still floating hither and yon at the mercy of the winds and the tides. 

Thirty vessels were lost in this disaster. The part of the crew that got ashore 
started to build quarters and prepare for winter; but the wind shifted and drove the 
ice out making escape possible. They took advantage of the opportunity and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Point Barrow. 

In 1897 the last disaster happened to the whaling fleet in the Arctic Ocean. The 
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larger part of the fleet was impnsoned in ice near Point Banow and several vessels 
we«'e crushed. This incident is best known by the attempt of the Government to send 
aid to the unfortunate whalers. The United States Revenue Cutter Bear was de- 
tailed on this commission. Proceeding as far north as the ice would permit. Lieutenant 
Jarvis, Lieutenant Bertholf and Dr. Call were landed and started on an overland trip 
with dog teams across Alaska to Point Barrow. They were anthorized by the Gov- 
ernment to use the reindeer herds in Alaska for the succor of the shipwrecked saik>rs. 
They succeeded in their undertaking to the extent of driving, with the aid of native 
herders, the reindeer herd from Cape Prince of Wales to Point Barrow. Fortunately 
diere was not a pressing need of the aid that was furnished, although there is no doubt 
that the fresh reindeer meat, and the sanitary regulations provided by Dr. Call, prevented 
the devek^ment of scorbutic symptoms. 

The most interesting story in connection with this incident is the narative of a 
trip made by Captain George F. Tllton who started from Point Barrow October 22* 
and with two natives and a dog team traveled across Seward Peninsula and from St 
Michael to Katmai, completing the trip before the end of the winter. 

After the M^alers discovered their inability to extricate themselves from the ice 
they took supplies ashore and went into winter quarters. Supplemented by the sui^Ses 
at the missionary station they found fhey had rations sufficient for two meals a day until 
the opening of navigation the next year. But they were confronted with this situation: 
they had wives and sweethearts, sisters and brothers, fathers and mothers *'away down 
east** who would mourn them as dead, if not apprised of the safety of the ice-beleag- 
uered whalers. If a messenger could be sent outside the ship owners could be in* 
formed of their situation, and could send in supplies for the next season's whaling 
operations. Volunteers were called for, and Captain George F. Tilton, now of the 
steam whaler Belvedere, then a mate on the same vessel, offered to undertake the trip. 
He was young and strong, a product of good New Elngland stock from Martha's 
Vineyard, and had been a \^aler as a boy under his father. With two natives, a man 
and his wife, as guides, a dog team and fifteen days' rations he started on his k>ng and 
perilous journey. His course was over the ice of the Arctic Ocean and Kotzebue 
Sound to the mouth of Buckland River; thence by compass across the peninsula to 
Norton Sound. In places the ic*. had not formed strong enough to make traveling 
safe. He carried an ax with him, and frequently used this to test the ice. In one 
place where the ice seemed to be bending beneath the weight of th'* travelers he struck 
it with his ax and that was the last he saw of his implement. The ax went through 
the ice and slipping from his numbed hands disappeared in the ocean. This incident 
is mentioned as an evidence of the perils of early traveling over the ice in the winter 
season. 

He experienced great difficulty in getting around Cape Lisbume. The ice at 
this place was broken, and he was compelled to ferry himself on a cake of ice acror* 
a chasm of water to anchored ice. He encountered blizzards. Some of his toes and 
fingen were frozen. He lived on raw fish for nine days. Before a^nving at St Michael 
he met Lieut. Jarvis and Dr. Call. From St. Michael he continued his journey across 
the country to Katmai, arriving at the latter place March 12. At Katmai he expected 
to find a station of the Alaska Commercial Company, but it had been abandoned. He 
discovered among the old stuff at this abandoned station a condemned dory. He tore 
up all of his undercbthing to make material with which to calk this dory, and after 
putting it in a seaworthy condition, or as near a seaworthy condition as he with the 
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nuterial at hand could malw it. he launched the craft in the Shdikoff Straits, and with 
his two natives attempted to pull across this thirty-Bve miles of water. Speaking of this 
part of his tr^ he said: "I never left the oan aod the natives never quit bailing until 
we reached the opposite shore. Less than an hour after reaching shore tn an almost 
exhausted condition, the wind breezed up against the tide and these straits kicked up 
their heels in a way that made my blood 
run cold. My old dory couldn't have 
lived Bve minutes in such a sea." 

When he arrived in Seattle the sh^ 
owners wouldn't believe bis story. They 
refused to honor his draft, ''and thought 
he was a deserter from the fleet. Con- 
xidering the conditions under which this 
trip was made, the distance traveled, 
which is more than 2,500 miles, the 
fact that the country was new, and de- 
void of trails or canning places other 
it an native villages, it was a brave 
undertaking and its accomplishment re- 
quired physical stamina as well as 
courage. 

Captain Giley, of the brig Williain 
H. Allen, is a con^iicuous Bgure in a 
tragic incident of whaling. This in- 
cident occurred at Cape Prince of 
Wales b 1876. In July of this year 
the brig anchored off the Cape and 
was visited by the chi^ and twenty 
natives of Kingegan, the Eskimo vil- 
lage at this place. The chief was 
a remarkable native in appearance, being six feet five inches tall. He was drunk and 
demanded rum of Capt Gilley. Upon the captain's refusal to supply him with liquor, 
the chief tent the native women, a few of w^om had come aboard, to the dtore. The 
ship's crew bebeved that this was the sign of a fight, and made preparations for the 
ConAict A* soon as the big skin boat with the native women had cleared from dte 
vessel the natives attempted to seize the brig, and a sanguinary struggle ensued, resnheig 
in Ae death of all the Eskimo and the kiUing of wie white man and wouiuling of 'itnt 
odwfs. These natives had looted a schooner the week before, but they were not 
impared for the energetic resistance of Capt. Gilley and his crew. After several of 
ibem had been killed and they had discovered that their attenqit was a failure Miine of 
them jumped overboard and were drovmed, and othen tried to hide under the halckei. 
Those who attempted to hide were pulled out with boat hooks and mercilesdy put 
to death. 

The natives of Cape Prince of Wales have a r^uUtion for bang fit^len. Near 
tbdr village ate old (bitifications where they wrent to do battle with their Iberian ad- 
» ventured to cross the strait in search of conquest But notwithstanding 
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the belligerent cbaracter of tlm rcpuUtion, I do not believe ihat thete nalivei ever 
would wantonly kill if it were not for the baleful influence of liquor. 

The c^tain of a whale-ihip it utually a brave and an adventurout penon. In 
queal td whales he ha* tailed in the Arctic Ocean to within a few degreei of die 
latitude readied by the moit succestful explorer* in March of the North Pole. It luu 
been reported that whalera have reached 84 degreei north latitude, but it i* doubtful 
if thcT have been farther north than 80 degree*. In ihi* high latitude the captain of a 
whale-ship hai reported "no ice in ti^t." It happened to be one of thoie favorable 
Matont ythta thii part of the Polar Sea wat open. It i« po*(ible that if there had beco 
an incentive that the captain of thit whaling veuel on diii occation mi^l have reached 
the North Pole. Any penon familiar with the Polar Sea. who know* anything of iU 
current* and the action of it* great field* of ice, know* thi*: that the North Pole may 
Mimetime be discovered, but it can only be reached by a fortuitou* circunutance. Pot- 
nbly once in many yean there may be a lead or an opening throu^ which *onie daring 
lailor may sail to the ultima thule of Arctic exploration, but he wll be a lucky man 
if be ever gets back. 

Captain Humphrey give* a very interesting description of die Bowhead or Polar 
Whale %trhich he say* i* commercially the most valuable of all whales. It b much 
shoitcr than the Speim Whale, its greatest length not exceeding sixty-five feet. The head ia 
one-third of the whole creature. A very large Bowhead will yield 275 barrels of oil 
and 3,300 pounds of bone. The bone is attached to the )aw in fringed transverte 
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layers projecting downward and outward, but enclosed by the under lip when the 
mouth it shut The throat it small and it said to be not large enough to admit a 
herring. Evidently the whale in the fish yam of the Bible was not a Bowhead. At- 
tached to the base of the throat is the enormous tongue which sometimes produces 
twenty-five barrels of oil Such a tongue would equal the v% eight of ten oxen. The 
eyes are quadruple the size of the eyes of an ox, and about a foot above and bdiind the 
angle of the mouth. The blow holes are two feet from the eyes and nearly in a horizontal 
line with them. In some cases the blow-holes are so minute that they can scarcely be dis- 
covered. The caudal fin, or fluke, is the posterior limb and is from sixteen to twenty-five feet 
long, tail broad and notched at the center. The whalebone of the Bowhead is imbedded 
in the jaw to a depth of ten inches. There are about 330 slabs of whalebone in a large 
whale, and the largest slabs weigh from seven pounds to ten pounds each. 

When feeding the Bowhead moves through the water with great velocity, jaws open, 
and a great volume of water enters the animal's mouth. This water is strained through the 
fringed bone and all animalculae, jelly fish, young spawn and other kinds of whale-food 
that are caught in this strainer find their way to the animal's stomach. When not dis- 
turbed the whale remains up from one minute to three minutes and spouts several times. When 
feeding it remains under water half an hour or more. The range of the Bowhead is 
east and west of the Arctic Ocean, northern limit undefined. It is seldom seen in Bering 
Sea south of 65. It is distinctively .an ice-whale. It can travel with great speed, at a 
rate that would circumnavigate the globe in fourteen days. A whale is not old until he 
has Kved several centuries. Naturalists estimate his span of life at 1,000 years. 

Whalers in the Arctic Ocean have observed queer freaks in the compass. In chang- 
ing course of the ship the needle has remained stationary for fifteen minutes. A vrhaler 
usually directs his vessel by the bearing of the sun, or of the land if it be in sight In a calm 
or south wind the compass is reliable, but when a north wind is blowing it varies often two 
or three points. The lead is the whale-man*s never failing guide. 

A fitting conclusion to this story of whaling and the whale is a description of a 
time-honored custom among whalers to celebrate the Fourth of July in Grantley Harbor. 
For many years this has been the rendezvous of the whaling fleet where they go for water 
and to await the arrival of the steam tender leaving San Francisco June I, with mail, 
provisions and coal. In 1893 Captain Humphrey was in command of the tender. He 
arrived at Grantley Harbor June 28. There wasn't a vessel in sight, nor were any seen 
the next day or the day following. On the evening of July 3 several sails were sighted, 
and on the morning of July 4 thirty-five American whaling vessels, with Yankee command- 
ers, flying the stars and stripes, rode at anchor in the harbor. 



Revenue Cutter Service 



Valuable Work in Alaska by this Department of the Government— Explorations and 
Contributions to Natural History Literature. 



C^\ EVENUE Cutten have performed a valuable work in the history of Alaska. 
I U/ Prior to the passage of what is known as the Harrison Bill, providing for the 

lfV\ government of Alaska principally by the Oregon G>de, and providing for 
educational work among the natives, G>ngress had given but little attention to 
the "ice chest*' that Seward purchased from the Russian Government. The annual 
voyages of whalers to the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, the commercial relations 
existing between traders and the nomadic native tribes of Alaska, and the initiation of 
missionary work in the Northland by various religious societies of the United States, re- 
quired the exercise by some department of our Government of authority, and some sort 
of execution of law. These duties were wisely and effectively discharged by the com- 
manders of the revenue cutters in northern waters. Men like Captain M. A. Hea(y« 
Captain Tuttle, Captain Hooper and Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis are honorably associat^ 
with this regime. 

The only records that I have found available concerning this part of Northwestern 
Alaska's history are the reports to the Government by the officers of the revenue cutters. 
These reports show that the revenue cutters patrolled Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
for the purpose of rendering aid to unfortunate whalers; for the purpose of preventing un- 
scrupuk>us traders selling contraband goods to the natives ; for the purpose of preventing 
the illicit distillation of liquor, the natives having learned how to make a formidable 
*'hootch" out of flour and molasses; and for the general purpose of preserving the peace 
and settling disputes among the whalers and traders and any difficulties that might arise 
between them and the natives. The revenue cutter service performed another work of 
great value to the Government, a work that has not been recognized, nor its value realized. 
This work was the exploration of many unknown parts of Northwestern Alaska by ex- 
peditions sent out by the Government in charge of the officers of the revenue cutters. In 
addition to all this, the revenue cutter service of the United States has assisted in charting 
the coast line and marking the hidden rocks, thereby rendering great aid to commerce. 
Men of scientific attainment have accompanied the expbring expeditions, and twenty 
years ago they furnished valuable data to the Government in regard to the natural his- 
tory of this country. Lieutenant John C. C-antwell explored the Kobuk River in 1884 
and his intelligent and well-written report to the Government of these expeditions is the 
first accurate description of this country. Prior to Lieutenant CantwelFs trip Lieutenant 
George M. Stoney spent a winter on the Kobuk River and established his winter quar- 
ters at a place he named Fort Cosmos. Lieutenant Cantwell was an officer on the 
revenue cutter Corwin under the command of Captain M. A. Healy. He succeeded in 
navigating the Kobuk to Big Fish Lake. This lake is the scene of the Eskimo Jonah 
story. Lieutenant Cantwell's narrative of this trip correctly describes the physical fea- 
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turet of the counlty, the ciutom* and habiu of die nativct and die chancier ol the liver. 
In a foreword to liii report Lieutenant CantwKll layi: 

"Tliat dii* country hu richet in mineral deponts it fully attetled by the many 
^wcimeni of ore brought to the coast by the nomadic tribei of Indian in learch of bear, 
raooM aitd deer during the winter mondu, and by tiie frequent indicaiioni of gold and 
silver seen by our party in our progress up the Kowalc (Kobuk). These indications 
increated as we advanced, and the conclusion is indisputable that among the hi^ moun- 
tains which form the water-shed for the Kowak, Koyukuk and (possibly) Colville the 
precious metals may be found in large quantities.*' 

Samuel B. McLenegan, Assistant EJigineer U. S. Revenue Marine, accompanied 
Lieutenant Cantwell on this expedition and compiled a report of the natural history of 
this region, viiadi is published in the volume with Lieutenant Cantwell's explorations, 
"Report <rf the Cruise of the Corwin in the Arctic Ocean, 1684." 

In the following year, )865, Lieutenant Cantwell made a second trip of explora- 
tion (q> the Kobuk fliver, and Mr. McLenegan ascended the Noatak River and reported 
to the Govenunent the result of hit explorations on this ttream. Charles H. Townsend. 
of the Smithsonian Institution, accompanied Lieutenant Cantwell up the Kobuk on this 
tr^t, and his story of the natural history and ethnology of Northern Alaska b a 
valuable addition to this phase of Alaskan literature. It is published in the "Report of 
the Cruise of the Corwin m the Arctic Ocean, 1865." I have referred to these publi- 
cations because space in this volume will not permit me to attempt to tell the natural his- 
tory story of Alaska. At the outset of this work 1 intended to incorporate in it a natural 
history story of the Northland, but the quantity of other notes collected has made it im- 
possible to print that story in this book without exceeding the limit planned for die volume. 
1 have reserved this story for a future book. 

Frcmt 1680 until die discovery of gold in Northwestern Alaska inaugurated a new 
era lor this country, the revenue cutter commander's authority wat tupreme in this lartd. 
He was the Czar of the Seas and the Emperor of the Country. His command wat ab- 
solute law. and to the credit of these old sea dogs it may l>e said that the authority they 
exercised was generally righteous and wholesome. 
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Government Educational Work 



Or. Sheldon Jackson's work In Behalf of the Northland — Congressional Aid for His 
Laudable Endeavors— Introduction of Reindeer. 



THE beginning of Goverament educational work in Alaska dates back to 1884. 
Prior to that date no attempt had been made by the Government to provide 
schools for the natives of the Northland. Missions had been established in 
vanous parts of the district, but they were supported entirely by the churches 
which they represented. Dr. Sheldon Jackson deserves the credit for the initiative in 
Alaskan educational work. ^ 

For near twenty years after the purchase of Alaska from the Russian Government 
the country was regarded as a vast Arctic moor without any commercial feature, except- 
ing the fur industry. As this is essentially a conmiercial age it was necessary for Alaska 
to show some valuable resources other than furs before any interest was taken in the snowy 
wastes of this unknown region. The country cost the Government less than two cents 
an acre, and was considered dear at that. So when Dr. Jackson began an agitation to 
secure congressional aid in the work the churches were doing to educate the natives, he 
found Q>ngress apathetic and the general public interested only to the extent that Christian 
societies are generally interested in the heathen. Dr. Jackson delivered 900 lectures in the 
United States on the subject of Alaska and its native population, traveling during this course 
of lectures from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In 1884 Congress passed what is known as the Harrison Bill, creating a government 
in Alaska and making provisions for schools in the district. This measure became a law 
May 17, 1884. Under this law $125,000 was appropriated for education in Alaska, 
and Dr. Jackson wats appointed the general agent of education in the district, a position 
wliicfa he has since held. He began his work of establishing schools in connection with 
the Tarioat missions. Seeing the conditions surrounding the native in Alaska, re- 
Sttking in a great measure from the influence of unscrupulous white men, and the de- 
■BoraSzing of the Eskimo so as to unfit him for the work he had been accustomed to do. 
Dr. Jackson submitted to Congress in 1 890 a plan for the introduction of domestic rein- 
•decr in Nortiiweslem Alaska. He gathered statistics to show that Alaska could feed 
8«000t000 remdeer, using data obtained from Lapland as the premise for his deductions. 
A bB was introduced in Congress to appropriate $15,000 to make the experiment, but 
it fttbd IP pass. Unbaffled at the failure of Congress to pass the bill. Dr. Jackson raised 
the aom of $2, 1 46 by subscription, and with this fund bought the first reindeer for Alaska. 
The Revenue Cutter Service was placed at his disposal for the transportation of the deer. 
^ > tff*f* head were purchased in Siberia, and shipped on the Revenue Cutter Bear to 
Unakdbu 

Through the persistent eflbrts of Hon. H. M. Teller, United States Senator from 
Colofado, the 52nd Congress appropriated $6,000 for the purpose of introducing do- 
mestic reindeer in Alaska. A station was established on Grantley Harbor and named 
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after Senator Teller. Miner Bruce was selected as superintendent of rdndeet and took 
charge of the station. Bruce's resignation was followed by the appointment of M. J. 
KjcUman as superintendent b 1694, and the herd was subsequently given to Misskmaiy 
L(q>p of Cape Prince of Wale*. Since then every year until 1903 rondeer have been 
purctkased in Siboia and shipped to Alaska. These accessions and the natural increaae 
have stocked Alaska with 8,000 reindeer. The herds are connected with some of the 
various missions m Northwestern Alaska. conqKtratively small number* of the deer being 
owned outright by the Eskimo. ^X^thin the past two yean the Russian Government haa 
iinied a ukase prohibiting the exportation of reindeer from Russia. As a resuTt the rein- 
deer industry in this country must grow from the deei that are now in the country, or 
ebe the government must resort to importation from the northern part of Europe. 

There is no question of the adsptibiBty of this country to reindeer. There are hno- 
dreds of square miles of territory covered with spagnum or reindeer moss, and there are 
vast possibilities in this industry as a bod supply, not alone for natives, but for the thon- 
■ands vi white pe<q>te who are just beginnbg to develop the mineral resources of Alaska. 




The Native Race 



Eskimo an Opprobrious Term — Dr. Dal I Has Named the Race Orarians — Their Physical 
Features and a Suggestion of Eslcimo Origin — ^Their l-lomes, l-labits» Ceremonials 
and Superstitions, Eslcimo Character and I^Aethods of Livelihood — ^Thelr Religious 
Belief — The Eskimo a Dying Race — Obvious Duty of the Government to These 
People — Eskimo Folk-lore, an Unexplolted Field Fertile With Legends of Absorbing 
Interest. 



THE Eskimo is the aboriginal race of Seward Peninsula. The name by which he 
is known is an opprobrious term, applied to him by the Indians of the interior 
of Alaska, and signifies "fish eater.** The Elskimo calls himself Innuit, mean- 
ing the people. He is not ordinarily found a long distance from the coast, and 
the greater part of his food is obtained from the sea. In Northwestern America his habitat 
may be designated as the coast line from the mouth of the Yukon to the Mackenzie River. 
The Koyukukans, or natives of the Koyukuk River, are different in physical appearance* 
maimers, customs and habits. They are more nearly allied to the North American In- 
dians. Dr. Dall, who was at the head of the scientific corps of the Western Union Tele- 
graph expedition, has written a very interesting book about Alaska and its inhabitants. He 
hat selected a name for the Elskimo which should be accepted and generally used. Because 
they live on the coast and from the products of the sea, he calls them "Orarians,** a name 
which is descriptive and has an etymok>gy. 

In physical appearance a resemblance of the Elskimo to the Japanese has been noted, 
and superficial observers have adduced the theory that his origin is in some way associated 
with the Japanese race. I am not an ethnologist and have no opinion to offer on this part 
of the subject Assuming, however, that uncivilized man in his travels over the earth fol- 
lowed the lines of least resistance, it is not difficult to reason out that some of the peoples 
of Asia, which was the cradle of the human family, journeying by successive stages, which 
may have required many centuries, through Siberia, finally reached the shores of Bering 
Strait The distance across the strait is less than fifty miles, and there are occasional win- 
ters when the ice is frozen solidly. It will be seen that a means could have been provided 
whereby this eastern march of early uncivilized tribes might have reached the northern 
shores of America. But I submit that it is just as reasonable to suppose that the natives 
of America belong to a race that in some remote period may have settled in Mexico, and 
developed the remarkable Aztec civilization, of which ruins are the principal record, and 
from their seat of government emigrated to various parts of the North American continent 
The tribal diffierence of the North American Indian can be accounted for by environment* 
and there is enough similarity between the Indian and the EUkimo to warrant the belief that 
they originally bek>nged to one race or division of the human family. 

S. J. Marsh, an intelligent prospector, who spent a winter in Alaska beyond the 
G>hrille River, says that the tribe of Elskimo inhabiting that region call themselves 
Numadmiant, and that they have a phrase which signifies "men who obey the sun.** 
They also have a legend of a ceremony observed when the sun returns after the k>ng 
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Arctic aighl. and of a very wi»e people who were their anceators and who once in 
habited thii country. The inference that these people are descended from the Aztec 
may be far-fetched and untenable, but the reader will neverthdeu perceive that there 
k lomething in theM itories suggestive oi the Aztec The native name of Mt Rainier 
ii Mt. Tacuma. This name wac comq>ted in pronunciation by the early while set- 
llers and pronounced Tacoma, and subsequently changed to Rainier. The difereace 
in sound between Tacuma and Monte- 
zuma might be the result of idtal mi- 
gration and the same people ^Making an 
unwritten language in diferent epocfai 
of history. There is the same « 
in the name Seatde, the im; 
of Puget Sound, commemoratiBf tbe 
name of a native chief. Id Aztec his- 
tory there was an Axayacatl. ThcM data 
are insufficient for the deductMm of the 
conclusions which they suggest, hut Aty 
contain an intimation of a poMibility 
that the Northland tribes and the h- 
tives of the Northwestern United State* 
are descended from the people wbom 
Cortez vanquished. 

Physically, the Eskimo is larger ifau 
the Japanese. While the averace Mat- 
ure is not more than five feet nx iDclio, 
I have frequently seen ELskimo that 
were six feet ull. Their coaapkzioa 
u light copper color, noses well formeA, 
eyebrows arched, hair black, couk 
and straight, bodies well propoitioiied 
' and muscular. A corpulent or dcfanned 

Eskimo is rarely seen. While they are not noted for their industry, they lead an active 
life even in the winter season. Nature in the far north it stem and eiacting; she does not 
furnish her children with a bounteous food supply unless they exert themselves to obtain 
it; so there is not much opportunity (or idleness in a tribe of Eskimo. With the improvi- 
dence, however, of most aboriginal people, when the larder is full they cease wo^ and 
resume it only when empty stomachs are a ^ur to renewed activity. The life of huntiBg. 
fishing, trapping, traveling over the snowy wastes, often hundreds of miles, pursuing aeab 
over cakes of ice floating in the sea, requires unusual energy and an effort that prevent! the 
accumulation of adipose tissue. 

The Elskimo's winter home is an underground structure with a roof of k>gs and earth. 
This abode is entered by means oF a tunnel, which is not large enoui^ to pennit 
ingress and egress except by crawling on all fours. There is in every village a kozga, or 
clubhouse, which is kept for their ceremonials, dances, and as a resort im the men. Their 
dances, of which there are several kinds, are very similar. Apparently the native who can 
go throu^ the most contortions and jump the highest is the best of the dancers. All ifae 
dances are accompanied by music made by tom-toms. These musical instruments are 
bladders of seals stretched tightly over hoops. They are held in one hand by a small 
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ivoiy handle studied to the hoop, and the lide of the inilnunent » itnick againtt a itick, 
producing a monotonoui sound like that of a dnun. The playen chant a aong diat ha> 
but few variations and only three or four notet. The dancen utter sharp yelli, like the 
bark of a seal or the sound made by some other animal, and go through Am laolicHit of 
^u hunt and capture of various animals. 

Their summer homes are tents. Prior to the«advent of the yAote man no doubt diese 
tent* were made of skins, such as are now used by the natives on the Siberian coast 
Being of a nomadic nature, tlie Eskimo 
travel much during the summer season. 
They go on hunting expeditioas, m 
bundling their goods, wares, household 
effects, dogs and families into large skin 
l>oats, they start to a distant part of 
the peniiuula on a trading trip. Tbie 
was when Ate shores of f-{odiam Inlet 
were the recognized trading ground, 
not only of the natives of the peninsula, 
but natives of the interior as far inland 
AS Mackenzie River; and also natives 
of the SU>erian coast The Siberian 
native, being the owner of large herds 
of domestic reindeer, brouj^t his rein- 
deer skins, very useful for clothing, to 
the trading post From Mackenzie 
River the natives brou^t furs, and the 
inhabitants of Seward Peninsula were 
provided with a stock ol blubber, dried 
iish and seal oil Of course all this is 
changed now, and Nome is the mecca 
of the Alaskan and Siberian tribes. 
They bring their chattels to the me- 
tropolis of Northwestern Alaska and 
exchange them for white man's 
"kow'kow;*' (or the trinkets and gaudy-colored raiment w4)ich seem to have a great value 
in the estimation of the uncivilized tribes. Their arrival at Nome in the early summer is 
the occasion for a celebration in which dancing on the sands of the beach is the principal 
feature. 

The Eskimo is seldom a serious chap. Usually he is bubbling over with fun, and 
the younger generation is as full of play as a kitten. Frequently the older members of the 
family will join in the pastimes, the principal of which is playing ball. Their hall-playing 
is of most primitive character. It consists simply of throwing the ball from one person 
to another, and great fun is caused by the person with the ball making a feint of throwing 
it to some one who is expectantly awaiting it. and then tossing it to another person. One 
of their sports is the some as the reported initiation ceremony of a certain secret order. It 
consists of tossing a person in the air from a walrus hide. The wahus hide is much 
stronger and more secure than a blanket Twenty or thirty Eskimo will grasp (irmly a 
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big wnlnit tkin, lifting the performer, who standi in die center of the ildn and who. at a 
Rgnal u toned ten or fifteen feet in the air. Woe betide the unlucky wig^t if he Ul to 
aE^t on hit feet A Uhire of thii character compeb him to get off and give another a 
chance. The most auccenful perfonnen are thoie who can go throu{^ the most acTobatie 
hats «4uk in die air. The women ihow at much agility in this sport as the men. 

During the day the men circulate throu^ the streets, bare-headed and usually dressed 
in native costume, with their wares under their anns, offering them for sale to passen-by. 
These wares now-a-days consist mostly of curios and trinkets, miniature sbn boats, crib- 
boards, made of walrus tusks, baskets woven from native grass, and articles of the ancient 
Eltkiroo household. Their carving on ivoty shows a high degree of crude art. Their 
pictures usually represent animals and hunting or fishing scenes, but I have seen walrus 
tusks upon which were the pictures of Mennen, the manufacturer of a face powder, and 
other advertising illustrations which they had copied from newspapers. The Eskimo has 
(me price for his wares, and it would be an extraordinary circumstance that would caine 
him to lake a lower price. 

The women prqtare the food and look after the household. The children are under 
DO restraint, but are usually obedient and truthful. The child life of the E^mo I believe 
to be the hsfquest life of any children in the world. They are not taught to fear 
anything. The Eskimo manifests a strong parental affection, and though the little ones 
run wild, they are helpful to dieir elders in many ways at a very early age. The Eskimo 
mother carries her babe on her back securely fastened io the hood of her parka. 

Later in die season the men catch large quantities of tomcod, a fish that is very plentiful 
in die waters of Being Sea. A net, sixty feet long or longer, is projected into the sea 
widi a long spliced pole. A rope attached to the sea end of the net enables a couple of 
men to draw it along the shore, while the spliced pole holds it out in the sea. A haul of a 
few hundred feet and the net is dragged on the beach containbg sometimes half a ton of 
fish. The work of cleaning and drying the &sh is left to die women and children. This 
is a part of die winter food supply. When berries are ripe, and large quantities of salmon 
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berriet and blue berries grow in this unforeated countxy. the women and cbildrai buty tfaem- 
felvet with ^e work of galheting these (nuts. The berriea are preterved in teal oil and 
make a delicate morceau (or the native. 

The Eskimo is very ingenious. His tools are simple in character, but wiUi them he 
secures astonishing remits. His traps for small game are mostly nooses made ^ wiewi 
lutpended in such a way that ptarmigan and squirrels stick theii heads through die k>op and 
get caught. The kiKmatowti is made of a number of sinews attached to a handle, the 
other end of each smew being tied 
around a stone, a piece of ivory, or 
other heavy substance. An Esknno 
will hurl the lulimatowd into a pasting 
(lock of ducks or geese, and the sinews 
winding around the wings of the Inrds 
will frequently bring dawn two or three. 
Eskimo boats are made of walrus 
skins. There are two varieties, the 
kyak and the oomiak. The kyak it a 
small boat with a hole in the center iust 
large enough for a man to sit in: the 
oomiak is a large family boat, sometimes 
thirty feet in length, capable of carrying 
several tons o( (rdght. The oomiak 
consists of a light (rame aver which the 
walrus skins are stretched and sewed 
when wet. With these primitive vessels 
the Eskimo travel (rom Sl Lawrence 
Island, (rom King Island, from the Dio- 
medes and from Cape Prince o( Wales 
to Nome. They use a sail when the 
wind is favorable, and propel the boat 
with paddles when the wind i* not fa- 
vorable. 

Their code of morals is not al' 
ways in accordance with our con- 
ception o( right and wrong. But the 
Eskimo is naturally honest and nat- 
urally truth(u]. He does not, however, 
thmk there it any sin in polygamy. 
If a homicide occun, it is the duty o( the nearest relative of ^e victim to avenge hit death. 
Thit cuttmn hat caused feuds to exist throu^ many generations. He it a ttoic and 
calmly accepts death when it comes, as something that caimat be avoided. Much hat 
been published about the Etkiino's lack of belief in a God or a hereafter, but I bdieve 
these conclusion* to be the result of hasty obtervationt. 

A person when Ik it firtt introduced to an Eskimo village wrill be made aware 
throu^ his olfactory nerves of an unusual pretence; the smell o( seal oil and of dried Ktfa 
burdoit the atmotphere. The observer will tee a good deal of fihh. and will not be 
favorably impressed with this race o( people. But if it tbould be hit nutfortune to be 
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■lu|>-wiecke<l and out among dicn he wrill find then BKxt geneiout «nct hotpitablc 
The hat deeping place in the igloo will be given him. The bett food in the camp will be 
fam, and he will be treated wiUi all the kindncn and comideration that he could eipect in « 
crrifittd community. Initancet have been known where itarving and freezuig profpectore- 
hnve been reacued by intrepid nalivea, who have braved the stomu and blizzard* and 
riiked tbcir own livei in order to uve the livei of the while ftranBen. If the obierver have 
thii kind of an introduction to the Eikimo, he will have a better opinion of Eskimo character 
than the touritt whote mom of imell is easily otfended. 

Racial character it the beat average character of a race of people. If the for- 
eignen coming to the United Statei were to judge ui by the criminal element, or Iqr the 
fower and unfortunate clau of people, our character as a nation would not be very exalted. 
Likewiae, if we judge Eskimo character by the 
m>e« wfiich we come most easily in contact 
wilh, we nusjudge die true character of thr 
E^ino. 

During die patt tix yean, and smce the Es- 
kimo ha* come in contact more freely than there- 
tohwe widi the white man, he ha* changed in 
many ropectt. He ha* left his aboriginal pur- 
suit*, and acc|uired some of tttt habits of civ- 
itizatinn. He ha* ceased to be die vigorous race 
that be wa* prior to the coining of the white man. 
It was my fortune, during the last year of my 
rcndence in die Northland, to come in 
contact with a better class of Eikimo, some of 
Hdwm represented the old school. Througri 

them I leMned aomediing of dieir folk-lore. ™^' ^^^^k. 

of their belief*, and of dior true character by which I believe diey should be judged. 

At a period not very remote die Elsldmo popuhition of Seward Peninsula was very 
numerous. According to dieir legend* there were many tribes, and every tribe was com- 
posed of very maio> people. Every tribe had iu story tdler, and it is through these sloiy 
tellers that their legends have been preserved. The Esbmo have a theoiy to account for 
certain geological conditiont. An intrusion of granitic rock was caused, accordbg to 
tbi* explanation, by one kind of rock being hot and die other kind cold. 

In age* gone they have waged many battles wilh the tribe* of the interior. The ruins 
of ancient fortificationt at Cape Prince of Wale* are an evidence of the belligerent character 
of the Siberian native, and the fact dial the Alaska inhabitant* were not always on friendly 
terms vridi the pe^le across the strait. 

TIm7 have many pecuEar superstidon*. They believe, or at least they believed at 
one time, that die tides were caused by a big bird diat ht in the *ea. It was so large that 
Ae i&placcnMnt of die water* caused the tides to come up on the shore, and when it flew 
away the waters receded. 

They win not sew or display any twine in the process of fabricating a net, or in any 
kmd (rf work, near a stream when the salmon are running, entertaining the belief that the 
salman will see the twine or the sinews and think diey are making nets to catch diem. 

Their tupentitiont prevent them from catching large numbers of whales. Whale* 
run in scbot^t, and when the natives have c^tured one, the man who has harpooned him 
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miut be blindfolded for » certain length of time, mnd the boat in which the capture wu 
effected mutt be taken aihore and put out of lue for a certain time. In thoit. vrfaafiitg 
(q>erBtioni muit be stupended for a biief peiiod to that die Eildmo can poform ht> tapv 
•titioiu ceremonies, and by the time he ii ready to re*ume w^ialing. the acbool (rf wliaici 
have gone by and are out of reach. 

They beBeve in a hereafter, believe in ^iiits, and that dieie spiiitt have great powa 
and influence over the living. They believe in good and bad ipiritual influencei. and tbeit 
belief b thti req>ect diffen from Methodism only in thit: They think the power <£ Timraki 
or ibe evil qiirit, it greater dian the power of Tongnuk, or the good spirit. Thqr bdieve 
that q>iritt are always with men, and that moat thingt that men do are done at die » 
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AN ESKIMO BURIAL SPOT. 

lion or through the tubtlc power of spirits. Before the white roan caroe the Eskimo had a 
code of laws, and among tome lid>et, lying and theft were bodi punithable by death. Th^ 
have a calendar, and the year is divided into thirteen months or moons. Their year ends 
in October, one moon after the Autumnal equinox. They knew that the earth it round, 
and dierc it a story among their legends diat "i-par-ni." centuriet ago. die Eskimo livecl at 
a time when the mattodon inhabited the earth. Some of the wite oM native* will, today. 
make a sketch of the mastodon, and tell you that the tkctch ha* been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, from one of their ancestors who saw die animal. 

Doctor DaD lays: "The belief in Shamanism is univenat among the nativet of 
Alaika, Eskimo at well a* Indians. Even the Aleuts, long nominally converted to 
Christianity, still retain superstitious feeling* in regard to it It n eatentiaOy a beEef in 
qMriti who are controlled by die shaman; who come at hit call impart to him the 
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•eoets of tbe future and the past, aMkt or ceate to afflict man by sickness at his 
behest, and enable him to advise others as to seasons and pkces of hunting, good or 
ev3 omens, and the death or recovery of the sicL These, howeveer, are not spirits 
Knio once were men. 

An the missionary endeavor that has been devoted to the Eskimo during die past 
half century has not eradicated his belief in Shamanism, but I do not believe that Doctor 
DaO's conception of Shamanism is correct. The shaman of an Elskimo tribe is quite 
naturally regarded by the white observer as an imposter. He beats his tom-toms and 
iDTokes the spirits to cure the sick; he consults with the invisible world to learn the 
resuk of a contemplated journey; he makes inquiry of the spirits to obtain information 
on any subject, the condition of certain hunting grounds, the nm of fish, the time to 
hunt walrus, the quantity of food the tribe will secure from whale hunting; and he 
answers all the perplexing questions that may bother the people over whom he has 
contiDL The mantle of a shaman usually descends in the family from one generation 
to another, but a shaman must possess the attainments of a psychic, and if he have 
not die mystic power, he must procure it by fasting and the practice of an abstemious 
life, frequent isolations from the tribe during which he is supposed to go through ordeals 
which prqMure him for spiritual illuminatioc. Nor are all the psychics of the Elskimo 
tribe confined to the shamans. Some of the Elskimo women possess this power, and a 
few earl|y exi^ren and a great number of people who are familiar with the Elskimo 
characfBT, tdl of seances which they have witnessed possessing all the features we asso- 
ciate with modem spiritualism. In nearly every one of these seances an Eskimo woman 
was the medhnn of the manifestations. 

I submit die foregoing as a fact and without comment. My knowledge of 
their liles and ceremonies would not justify advising the Psychical Research Society 
lending a committee to investigate psychic phenomena among the tribes of the North- 
land; nor do I know of the extent of their occult power. But these facts would indi- 
cate diat tiicy are not without any conception of a God or an after-deadi condition, 
wUdi tome of our good missionary friends would have us believe. 

The Eskimo is a dying race. His story is the story of the North American Indian. 
What his condition might have been had he been left in the primal condition in which he 
existed before the white man came to his country, is purely speculative. It is not difficult 
to see why the touch of civilization palsies and withers a simple, uncivilized people. In die 
▼anguard of dviKzation is the frontier trader. Frequently he is not over-scrupulous. The 
Russian fur traders in Alaska, and later the whalers, came to this country to make money. 
They soon discovered that the natives' weakness was their appetite for strong drink 
Whisl^ has debauched and demoralized the Elskimo. It is a prime factor in their de- 
cadence. What whisky has not accomplished has been effected by immoral white men, 
particularly the lower class of saikrs, who have introduced hideous diseases among these 
people. The Eskimo's attempt to adopt white man's ways, and assume the garb, man- 
ben and customs of civilization, has been only partially successful. At the rate of mortality 
during die past five or six yean, the race will not live long enough to evolve to the plane of 
useful citizens as civilized people. 

To a great extent they have already given up their old methods of livelihood. They 
have become fitde isolated tribes of curio makers and peddlers of their wares and trinkets. 
They eat white man*s food. Many of them profess the white man*s religion without hav- 
ing any conception of its meaning. The wiser among them realize that their days as a 
race are numbered. 
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While ihere i« » Uw to prevent the sale of alot^l to nativei, and while it ii u 
stringently enforced by the fedcr&l authorities as it is posable to enforce it, somehow tbqr 
succeed in Betting liquor. These harmless, big-souled people are converted into fiends 
incarnate by whisky. During my short residence in Alaska 1 knew ot frequent murden 
cawed hy w^iidcy. and I knew of the destruction of an igloo by fire ^^lich bunied to death 
most of die occupants, who were stupefied by liquor. Naturally an impfovident people, 
they will q>end all their substance for whisky and face starvation. In the history of this race 
some appalling and atrocious incidents have occurred through the sale of large quantities of 
liquor to a tribe. 

It is told in the history of Bering's voyage when he discovered Alaska, that a native 
chief of me of the Aleutian Islands was received on board of the vessel and fircn a 
drink of brandy. He spat it out thinking an attempt had been made to poison hiH. and 
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FT'NERAI, SERVICES OVER AN ESKIMO RABT. 

with his followers left the vessel in such haste and assumed such a belligerent attitude dial 
the white men deemed it wise to hoist sail and get away. 

There are numerous missions in Alaska represenbng many creeds, and an eameat at- 
tempt has been made, and is being made, by the missionaries to better the condition of die 
natives, but I question their methods. The native needs something more than spiritual 
light and consolation. What he particularly needs u that which will minister to his physical 
comfort and welfare. He needs Government aid, given in such a way as to make him seK' 
sustaining. Indeed, it may be pocsible that by supervision of the work with which he is 
famiEar, and which has been his means of sustenance for ages, he might become a produc- 
tive factor in the field of enterprise. 

I said diat I questioned missionary methods. I do not want to be understood as 
questioning the methods of all missionaries. Two examples will illustrale what I mean. 
I have been reliably informed that a number of Christian natives on Kotzebue Sound last 
year declined to hunt or fish or attempt to lay in their usual supply of winter provisions. 
They said die Lord would provide ior them. In the first r.iissionary work on die Nome 
part of the peninsula, before the days of the gold discovery. Stephen Kanhof. whose mother 
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wu a native and father a Ruauan, accompanied ihe mituonaiy u inteii»clar. An old 
native woman of thi* region wat eanly converted to Chiiitianity. and day by day ibe 
waited and looked for a big, good white man with a team of dog> to come along widi 
a great supply of food. Thii wai her conception of the Chritt. The miitake thai 
hai often been made by the mtnioiianea » in tiying to tn^iait >piritiial truths to minds 
incapable of receiving them. The missionary who has taugjil the natives habits of 
, tau^t them practical morality, and has been helpful to them in the kinds 
of work with which they are familiar, 
has proceeded by the only method 
by which this native race can be ben- 
efited by religious assistance. 

Mr. N. O. Hukberg was sent 
to this country by the Swedish Mit- 
tionaiy Society in 1893. Mr. Huk- 
berg was an artisan and a worker in 
wood and iron. He was sent to Go- 
lovin Bay to establish an industrial 
school. He came with enthusiasm, 
but when he perceived the environ- 
ment and the material out of which 
he was to make artisans, he worked 
with reluctance. He saw the injustice 
of taking the native boys from their 
work of hunting and &shmg and pro- 
curing hod for the family at a time 
their services were needed, and dw 
folly of trying to teach them a trade 
which, in this environment, would 
never be worth a "tinker's dam" to 
them. What would it benefit an 
Fi^bmo living in Northwestern Alas- 
ka, if he could make a wagon or 
forge a horse shoe? Missionary 
Hultberic resigned, but the work he 
did taught him something about na- 
tive needs, and he has since put some 
of his ideas into practical effect, using 
his own money for the purpose of 
ameliorating the conditions of the na- 
tives and assisting them, 
rbe large numbers of white men who came into this country appropriated what diey 
could get and use of the native food »q>ply. The destruction of game by them is an- 
other reaaon why the Eskimo has been compelled to change his method of obtaining a 
living. Seeing diese conditions Dr. Sheldon Jackson, agent of the Government Biureair 
<rf Education, undertook the laudable work of introducing domestic reindeer in Alaska for 
the use of the native inhabitants. After much effort he succeeded in inducing Congress 
to make an appropriation for this purpose. The experiment in one sense hat been very 
This country is the natural home of the reindeer. There are vast areas cov- 
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cred with reindeer moss, which is the natural food for diit animal Reindeer thrive in 
country as well as in any part of the globe. But I faQ to see that die Elsldmo has been 
boiefited to any great extent b * the experiment. Most of die remdeer herds in North- 
western Alaska are owned by the missions. The reports to the United States Government 
on this industry, show that a comparatively small number of Eskimo own remdeer. It is 
urged that the Elskimo is improvident and that it is necessary for him to go through a 
three year's apprenticeship as a herder before he can become an owner of deer in fee 
simple. I know the character of the Elskimo well enough to know that there is some- 
thing in this argument He is naturally a communist, and literally oheyt the scriptural in- 
junction of letting the morrow take care of itself. It may be that his conception of indi- 
vidual ownership of property makes it necessary to provide a k>ng apprenticeship, but it 
b also equally true that this k>ng apprenticeship is a bar to the ownership of deer and the 
enjoyment and benefit to be derived therefrom. 

A person who criticises existing conditions should suggest a remedy for the ills which 
he thinks he sees. I believe that remdeer will, or should be, a vahiable aid in helping to 
solve the problem of caring for the Elskimo. I have already intimated die methods which 
I think should be pursued to make these people comfortable, if not self sustaining, and 
die possibility of making them a small factcr in the economic world. At the present time 
the Govenunent disclaims all responsibility for their care or maintenance. This work has 
been delegated to the missionary societies. When an indigent Elskimo dies in the city of 
Nome the municipality is compelled to bury him. When a starving Eskimo applies to 
the military post at Fort Davis near Nome for food, the quartermaster must refuse him or 
charge himself with the value of the food that he gives to the famishing native. This is 
a condition of affairs not in keeping with the Government's dealing with the Indiaiu of the 
United States. Indians are the Government's wards; they live on reservations and m 
consideration of the lands which they claimed and which the Government has taken from 
them, they are supplied with rations and in a large measure supported by the Government 
In Alaska a federal official in any capacity is not authorized to extend Government aid to 
an Elskimo. 

Tlie Elskimo should be placed under the supervision of the Government. The effici- 
ency of the military in Alaska suggests the wisdom of placing them under this depart- 
ment. It might be wise to create reservations. I do not think it would be wise to create 
one big reservation and attempt to gather all the Eskimo on it, but a number of sauAl 
reservations, in localities where the various tribes are now gathered, could be designated 
and used as a base of their work. 

They should be encouraged and aided in the work of hunting and fishing. They are 
adepts in these lines. A very small number of natives could perform the work incident 
to the reindeer industry. Tlie Elskimo always has obtained the most of his food from the 
sea, and the best results may be expected from him in the work of fishing. 

The possibilities of the undeveloped and practically unknown fisheries of North' 
western Alaska are great. Professor Davidson estimates the cod banks of Bering Sea at 
18,000 square miles, and while the run of salmon in the streams of this part of the dis- 
trict may not justify the erection of canneries, the rivers that discharge into Hotham 
Inlet are filled with an excellent white fish which can be made into a useful and valuable 
article of commerce. The whaling industry offers another opportunity for the Elskimo 
to prove useful and become a producer of wealth. With his skin boats, crude lances 
and spears, ropes made of walrus skins to which are attached floats made of inflated seal 
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bladders, he has captured many whales. The white man has brought him better imple- 
ments for this pursuit. He now uses a boom-gun for killing whales, but still uses his 
primitive weapons for the initiative. Every season before the shore ice breaks many 
whales pass through Bering Strait into the Arctic Ocean. The natives succeed in captur- 
ing a number of these, the flesh being used for food. With modem facilities, and under 
the direction and spur of a white man possessing a practical knowledge of whaling, a profit- 
able industry might be established. 

Without going into details, suffice it to say that under Government supervision, and 
by Government aid at the beginning of the enterprise, the Eskimo can be made a producer 
of wealth. Our Government has not entered into the lines which are distinguishing fea- 
tures of the New Zealand Government, and there may be an objection to the Government 
supervising or engaging in private industries. But if this kind of aid is not extended, it 
is the obvious duty of Congress to make some provisions tor the maintenance and care of 
the Elskimo. 

KsKimo FolK-lore 

Their folk-lore comprises a story of creation, a story of the flood, a Sampson story and 
a Jonah story. They have other stories which are similar or suggestive of Bible stories. 
But my investigations have not been thorough enoiigh to enable me to determine to my own 
satisfaction, which of these stories may be the re>ult of missionary teaching, amplified by 
Elskimo imagination, and which are native legends. A tri.'^scendental story, similar in many 
respects to the Christ story, is, in my opinion, a native adaptation of the Christ story re- 
ceived from missionaries. 

The creation story of the Eskimo differs from the creation story of the Bible, and if 
we attribute it to a civilized source, we must give scientists, instead of missionaries, the 
credit of having promulgated it among the tribes of Alaska. According to this story, the 
world was made beautiful, was warm and nice — azeaktuk — which means perfection. This 
perfection, however, was not immediate. At first the world was in a vaporous or liquid 
state; it gradually solidified, and through the process of many ages, reached the conditions 
which they describe by the word, azeaktuk. After it reached this stage man was created, 
and he was made double-faced, so that he could walk backward or forward at will. The 
Creator told him what he must do, the kind of life he must lead, and left him to enjoy all 
the beautiful things that were in the world. After he had gone, Toolookakh, the crow, 
flew over the country and dropped something from his beak, which proved to be Tunrak, 
the spirit of evil. Tunrak, like the serpent in the Garden of Eden, was a respectable ap- 
pearing individual, and a very insinuating person, and he persuaded the perfect man that 
the advice he had received from Tongnuk, the good spirit, was not wise. He also told 
him that Tongnuk could not do the things that he said he could do. The final result 
was the Innuit*s disobedience of Tongnuk. When the good spirit came back he was angry 
and caused man to fall into a heavy sleep, and while asleep he cut him apart, so that the 
Elskimo was no longer a double man, but instead there were two people, and one was man 
and the other woman. 

After this incident, Tongnuk had a long heart to heart talk with his people. They 
promised to obey him, and the good spirit agreed to forgive and permit them a continued 
enjoyment of all the good things of the perfect world. But old Tunrak came back again 
at the first opportunity. Tunrak was worldly-wise. He told the man and woman many 
things which they did not know and to which they listened. Before the last coming of 
Tunrak they knew nothing about sex. When the good spirit returned again and discov- 
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ered that his children had lied to him, he abandoned them to their fate. He told them 
that he would no longer protect them or care for them, and they could follow their 
own will and do whatever they chose. Their conduct, without the guidance of Toognok. 
caused a change in the conditions of the earth. The country grew colder, vegetatioo dis- 
appeared, and the descendants of the first man became very wicked and bad. 

Away back in those early days the people were giants, and the animals that inhabited 
the earth were monsters. On account of the original disobedience and the subaeqiient 
wickedness of the human family, the earth settled and the water came up and swept over 
it, submerging the highest land. This condition lasted for forty sleeps, and it seems that 
everything that possessed warm bkxxl must have perished. The whale survived becaae 
he was half fish and half animal, and is the only survivor of the big animals of this anle- 
dehivian day. 

When the waters began to subside, Tookwkakh flew over the land. Toolookakb 
in all of their legends is a messenger, and even unto this day the Elskiroo have a superstitioai 
respect for the crow, so that he is a bird that they never molest Toolookakh saw 
something in a part of exposed land and picked it up, and was surprised to discover that 
it was a little Elskimo from whom life was not entirely extinct. He took charge of him 
and cared for him until he fully recovered. Seeing that the little Elskimo was k>ne- 
some, he flew away and brought back to him a partner; and from this new beginniiig the 
Innuit family have multiplied since this great cataclysm. But man, in physical form, no 
k>nger has life eternal. 

The Elskimo tell a story of a wonderfully strong man who lived in the NortMand 
k>ng ago. They believe the story implicitly and as evidence of its authenticity aver that 
the ruins of the strong man's stone igkx>, where he once lived, can be seen near Kolzebue 
Sound. This strong man, whose name is Elugunuk, was very Urge, and the fingers of 
his hands were webbed Uke the foot of a duck. He was a great hunter and fisherman, and 
performed many wonderful feats. He would swim out in the sea with his spear and 
kill seals, and his strength was so great that be could kill bears as easily as the boys killed 
the rabbits caught in their snares, and unaided he could capture a whale. He had a 
brother who lived near the head-waters of the Kobuk, and he was a very strong 
man, but he did not possess the prodigious strength or perform the feats of the great man 
with hands like the foot of a duck; neither did the brother have this malformation of the 
hands. He lived inland many sleeps from the sea. 

The strong man had many wives. His igk>o was filled with them, and although his 
disposition was peaceable, his wives feared him. All the people feared him. One day 
while he slept he was bound with the stoutest thongs made from the skin of a walrus, and 
then he was carried to a high cliff above the sea where if he struggled he would fall into 
the water and be drowned. He did not resist, but as soon as he was left he broke his 
bonds as easily as though they were made of grass, and plunging into the water he swam 
back to the village. The people were very much afraid when they saw him coming, and 
prepared to defend themselves, but he told them not to be foolish, and that he did not 
intend to harm them. All that he desired was to be left alone. But this feat frightened 
them worse than ever, and it was not long after this until his wives bound him while he 
slept, and taking a sharp stone knife attempted to cut his hands off. But he awoke from 
the pain of the first gash, and breaking the thongs told them their fear was groundless, and 
talked to them kindly, much to their surprise. But his wives and the people among whom 
he lived continued to harass him until his disposition changed, and then when he found a 
comely woman that he liked he would kill her husband and tain her to his igloo. This 
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cxAfpcrated the people until they determined to attack him with a large force. The ex- 
pedition itarted in many oomiakt, (big sldn boats) and came near to where the strong man 
fired. But he was apprised of their coming and of their intention, and taking of his 
parka he smeared his hody widi salmon roe. having first collected a big pile of sharp rocks 
near the sea shore. As the expedition approached he went down to the beach and called 
to his enemies, sasring: 

**See the sores on my body! I am ill. and cannot resist you. I am at your mercy.** 

And aU the people looked with astonishment at the festering body. They laid down 
their spears and bows and drew nearer to get a better view. When they came ckMe to the 
shoie, and before they realized the danger, he hurled the sharp stones at them with such 
force that the boats were pierced by them and sunk, and all the invaders perished hf 
drowning or were slain with stones. 

The narrative of his adventures covers a period embracing many snows after diis 
incident He had frequent encounters with those that sought his life, and he killed thous- 
ands, but finally his wives were the cause of his death. They succeeded in binding him 
so that he could not get kM>se. and then mercilessly killed him. 

Since the days of the Great Flood, which submerged more than three-quarten of the 
entire coast tribes, a hatred deeper than the sea which overwhebned them has exisled 
bct¥fcen the hill and sea inhabitants. The sea natives or Elskimo claimed that the up* 
river Indians, being nearer the presence of the moon who controls the water, evoked that 
snbfime being to the deed which destroyed almost all the toilers of the coast 

Ahbka was long of all the Eskimo, a great warrior, savant supreme, the ear into 
which all disputes were spoken, and the mouth which dispensed all the justice concerning 
same. Unio his fair queen was bom a princess. Many generations had passed since the 
days of the hdal flood, and the flower of the various tribes was presented to Ahk>ka as 
suitors for the hand of his fair daughter. Many were rejected; one, however, was kwked 
upon favorably by the long, vrho straightforth acquainted the princess that it was his royal 
desire to wed her to Arldtuk, son of Punikura, Chief of the Suiks. 

The fair one had surreptitiously pledged her troth to Waunetuk, son of the long 
of the river Indians. In reply to the desire of her father she stated the exact condition of 
aCairs, and the royal wrath decreed that she be banished to the realm of the Polar Bear. 
The long of this noble ilk recognized royalty in the fair victim offered unto him. and instead 
of immediately devouring her took her into the bosom of the herd and commanded that 
not a hair of her head be molested. When the state of affairs dawned upon the princess, 
and fear had been replaced by tranquility, she spoke to the great white King of the Polar 
Bears, and acquainted him with the cause of her father's action. A young bear fleet 
of foot and brave was sent to the Prince Waunetuk to escort him to the court of the Pohu* 
Bears. "Waunetuk," said the great king when the Indian was presented to him, "I have 
in my castle your fair lady, daughter of Ahloka. My entire realm is at your disposal. 
You shall want for nothing. Will you accept my care end home for the rest of your 
days?** Waunetuk eagerly accepted, and the otter robe of royalty was bestowed upon 
him and his queen in the presence of countless noble white bears. 

In one of the native chants containing this legend Waunetuk's queen is said to have 
given birth to a male child which had the stature and white hair of the polar bear, yet bore 
the distinct resemblance of his father, Waunetuk. 

Tlie Eskimo have a legend that in times more recent or since the great cataclysm, 
there was a period when their part of the country in the far north was warm and verdant 
There were no winters, nor ice. nor snow, and the sunshine flooded the country most of 
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the time. Since the Innuit has iiJ.abited the land climatic changes have come whereby 
the once tropical country has been converted into a land of snow and ice. 

The natives have a story that resembles the Jonah story of the Bible. They sty 
that the incident happened a long time ago at Big Fish Lake, which is located near the 
head waters of the Kobuk River. This was a great rendezvous for the tribes in the sum- 
mer time who came to this locality to fish. One day an Elskimo m his kyak, while ciosiiiig 
the lake, was swallowed by a big fish. The fish swaUowed man and boat The tragic 
^ent was observed by the tribes camped around the lake, who immediately built great firei 
and heating many large stones, rolled them into the lake until the waters became so hot that 
the big fish was forced to the shore, where it was harpooned and killed. When it was cut 
open the man was taken from his stomach and resuscitated. 

But in this story, as in most other stories of the natives, the moral precept is lacking. 
The native stories are usually the stories of the marvelous and stupendous. Their only 
story, to which I give credit as a legend, and which contains a moral precept, is their story 
of the creation and the flood. 

Storx Ill«&stratin|( KsKlmo CKaract«r 

An incident of the Kotzebue Sound country illustrates the better side of the Eskimo 
character, and shows these people, who are almost universally known by their filth and 
squalor, as the possessors of hearts and souls, and the sentiment of appreciation of kind- 
ness to a degree that some white people would do well to emulate. In 1899, when the 
news of the discovery of gold in the Nome country reached the unfortunate stampeders m 
the Kotzebue Sound region, Charles W. Thornton and his party determined to go to 
Nome as speedily as possible. Their camp was on the upper Kobuk. They whipsawed 
lumber and made a staunch boat in which they intended to go down the n\ and from 
Cape Bk>ssom take passage on a coast schooner if connections could be made. Failing to 
make this connection they intended to continue their journey of 750 miles on the Arctic 
Ocean and Bering Sea in their crudely constructed craft. 

During the winter Mr. Thornton had made friends with an Elskimo chief by the 
name of ShoIoL Soon after arriving at Cape Bk>ssom Sho-onoko the son of Sholok, ar- 
rived and going to where Mr. Thornton ^vas camped delivered a message to him. The 
natives had acquired a small vocabulary of English words and the prospectors had learned 
a little Elskimo so that they were able to converse in the jargon of the two languages. The 
Eskimo hearing the master of a ship called captain, used this word to designate their 
chiefs. Sho-ocjko*8 speech to Mr. Thornton was as follows: 

"Captain Sholok he speak. Captain Charlie (Thornton) no go. Big water white 
man's oomiak (beat). Byemby oomiak-puk (big boat) come. Oomiak-puk all right 
White man*8 oomiak no good. Big water break him. Captain Charlie go mucky (dead). 
Captain Charlie good roan. C-^ptain Sholok no want h.m go mucky. Captain Shok>k 
send me. Captain Sholok sp^ak. 

This native had traveled 350 miles to deliver this message and warn Mr. Tliomton 
of the danger of attempting the long sea voyage from Cape Bbssom to Nome in a small 
boat As the party subsequently learned the warning was timely advice. How many 
white men are there that would send a messenger 350 miles to warn an Eskimo of impend- 
ing danger? 



NortHland Nei^spapers 

The "Eskimo Bulletin,^ the Pioneer Paper, Printed by Natives — Interesting Extracts from 
this Journal — Paper Published at Qrantley Harbor by Western Union Telegraph 
Expedition in 1866-67^The "A jrora Boreaiis/' a St. Michael Publication Printed with 
a Typewriter^Nome News, the First Commercial Newspaper Venture — Other News- 
papers. 



THE first newspaper in Northwestern Alaska established as a commercial venture 
was the "Nome News.** The first number of this paper was issued October 9. 
1899. But it was not the first newspaper of this country. In looking up the 
record of newspapers I found enough material to make a short chapter. 
The first paper in Northwestern Alaska was issued Sunday. October 14, 1866, at 
Libbysville, on Grantley Harbor. This paper was published monthly for a period of one 
year. In the absence of a printing press the paper consisted simply of sheets in writing. It 
was called *'The Elsquimaux.** The publishers of this paper were some of the men in 
Captain Libby's division of the Western Union Telegraph Company's expedition engaged 
in the work of constructing a telegraph line across Alaska. The camp in which they spent 
the winter of 1866-67 was called Libbjrsville. A complete file of the paper was taken 
to San Francisco, and printed and distributed among iie members of the expedition and 
their friends as a souvenir. 

The pioneer paper of Northwestern Alaska printed with a printing press and from 
type is the "Elskimo Bulletin," established at Cape Prince of Wales in 1895, and issued 
yearly by the mission school. It is a three-columr juarto. I have before me volume three, 
dated Cape Prince of Wales, Ala^.ka, July, 1897. The statf according to the publisher*8 
notice at the head of the editorial column, is as follows : 

**W. T. Lopp, editor and publisher; Oo-ten-na, engraver; Ke-ok, I-ya-tung-uk and 
Ad-Ioo-at, compositors.*' 

This paper is unique in many ways. It is the most northerly newspaper in North 
America. In all probability it is the only annual newspaper in the world. The engraving, 
typesetting and printing is done entirely by natives who belong to the mission. I find 
in it a number of interesting news items, illustrative of life and environment at Cape Prince 
of Wales, and quote the following from its local columns : 
**Pikuenna shot a white bear in January.** 
**Several whales were seen, but none captured." 
**In January, April and May our natives were on short rations/' 
**Ne-ak-puk caught eleven teals in one night with nets placed under the ice.** 
"The extremes in temperature were minus 39 in March and plus 96 in June.** 
'*May and June proved good months for walrusing; about 300 were killed.** 
**On account of the late spring of *96, there were no salmon berries last summer." 
"Nes-ver-naPs son, while out hunting in a kyak last October, was k>st It is supposed 
the kyak was capsized.'* 
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**A small building boom struck our town last summer. Three new buildings (above 
ground) were erected.*' 

"Sokweena while herding reindeer, found a lynx bdiind a tuft of grass. Being un- 
armed, he whipped it vrith his lasso until it cowered at his feet, when he was able to give it 
a bkw with his fist which crushed its skulL" (There is just a suggestioo of yelow journal- 
ism in diis item. — Editor.) 

"The whaling fleet this year is composed of ten steamers and one schooner.** 

**The 'Narwhal' tied up to the ice here on May 24, and gave us the news that Mc- 
Kinley was elected and G>rbett defeated." 

"Dr. Kittilsen Idllec a fierce lynx in January. Dr. Kittiben has traveled more than 
1,000 miles on sleds behind reindeer this winter.'* 

The paper contains an interesting account of the killing of Chief Kokituk, who was 
shot and stabbed by Setartuk and his brother EraheruL It also contains a "Special to 
the Bulletin," dated at Indian Point, Siberia. October 20, 18%. The "Special** con- 
tains the news that Harry De Windt, an English expk>rer, who had been Umled in Siberii 
by the Revenue Cutter Bear, and after having been deceived and annoyed for several 
weeks by Chief Kohora and his people, had given up his proposed trip across Siberia, and 
had returned to UnaUska on the Steamer Belvedere. The dispatch further said that Mr. 
De Windt had been misinformed about the conditions of diis region, having been toM n 
Vancouver by a skipper who suggested the journey that he, the skipper, had crossed Bering 
Strait on the ice seven times. The story conchides widi this paragraph: 

**Elskimo cross the strait in skin boats every sununer. Since *90, they have been 
able to cross but once on the ice. They say but few natives now living and no whites have 
ever made this fifty-mile journey on the ice.** 

Among the editorial paragraphs I find the foUowing, which contains the suggestion 
of a story: 

"It is to be hoped that Capt. Tuttle of the U S. R. M. Str. Bear, will be able to 
devise measures which will prevent further distilling here. The seizure of all the old gun- 
barrels, kegs, casks and oil cans might give these natives an object lesson, which, in connect 
tion with some timely remarb, they would not soon forget" 

It is also noted at the head of the editorial column that **Soap is becoming an article 
of exchange at the Cape." 

The folkwing story taken verbatim from the first page of this paper is of unusual 
interest This story is under the headlines: 

•«Dtotllllng s^ Mom« Indt&strx— 400 Callons of Mols^ssos Ma^o 

Into Rum.** 

**The oldest inhabitants say, that in the history of the Keng-ik-meets the winter of 
*96-*97 has never been paralleled for drunkenness, disorder, and bkx>d-«hed. Liquor has 
been distilled in almost every house. Some have manufactured it for^lrade and others for 
'family use.' Those who had no outfits, borrowed their neighbor's. Protracted drunken 
brawls often prevented many from taking advantage of favorable conditions of ice and 
wind for seal and bear hunting. At times many were on the verge of starvation. 

"It was a common occurrence for the teacher when returning home from night school 
to meet ten or fifteen drunken men and women. On two occasions, intoxicated men stag- 
gered into Sunday School. A five-galk>n oil can, attached at the top to the end of an old 
gun-barreK which passes almost horizontally through a barrel filled with snow or ice-water, 
constitutes the still. A fermented mixture of molasses or sugar and flour, when placed in 
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the oil can and heated tuficiently to cause the alcohol to pass of through the gun-barrel 
worm, produces a kind of rum, which, judging from the effects, seems to have all the de- 
sired properties of the imported article. A bottle fuD of 'Moonshine,* Aurora borealis,* 
€ir *Midnight-fun* brand, can be readily exchanged for a red fox sldn. More than 400 
gallons of cheap black molasses and a quantity of sugar and flour have been used for this 
purpose. This same process of distilling is known and used in all the large settlements farom 
Sl Michael to Pt Barrow.** 

In this number of the ^'Eskimo Bulletin" is the Lx)rd*s Prayer translated into Eskimo, 
as follows: 

**At-ta-tah, tat-pom-un-e it-uk. Tane-am-uk nt-ka tel-a-gwa-ah. Oo-tuk-de 

ta-man-a. Et-e-kah en-uk-sa-re-ak-ta man-e it-oon-e, as-ing-yah pux mume 

it-too ut-un. I-tai-tig-oot oo-bloo-meen ya-na rix-um-ik« Pit-ko tig-cot wag- 

oot, ot-la seolle wug-oot- pit-ku-le-uk wug-it. Az-se-zra-uk pit-poitig-it, ega-yu- 

ah-lu-ta. Idl e vin, kese-ma e-lup-non pe-ge ye-tin. 

Idle-vin kese-ma, sa-yak-ta-zroo uk, na-gooz-ru-uk, is-son-ne. 
Di-men-a piz-rung-a.'* 

The ** Aurora Borealis** is the next journalistic venture in the history of this country. 
This is a typewritten paper, the first number of which was issued October 31, 1897, at 
Sl Michael. This paper had a staff that might have issued a Seattle daily. J. P. Agnew, 
now county auditor of King County, Washington, was the managing editor; Samuel 
Hubbard was city editor; Lieut Edward Bell, society editor; E. S. Echols, sporting edi- 
tor; H. W. Winde, dramatic editor; George Dunn, police and water front editor; B. B. 
Earle, mining editor; George Bek, live-stock editor; H. M. Morgan, telegraph editor; J. 
H. Bouse, secretary, treasurer and publisher; F. E. Elarle, His Infernal Majesty. The 
subscription price of the ** Aurora Borealis** was one dollar the copy. **Seal-oil, blubber^ 
fur, and fish received for subscriptions. Ten subscriptions for one porter-house steak.'* 

In the third number of the ** Aurora Borealis,** is an interesting article by the Rev. 
Father Bamum, S. J., entitled **The Yukon Delta Region.** I reproduce it here giving 
ctue credit. 

**The Yukon delta occupies a much more extensive area than would be supposed! 
by those who see only a small portion traveled by the river steamers. 

**The apex of the delta is at AndreafskL Here the mountains which have formed 
an uninterrupted barrier akmg the northern shore down from the Ramparts, suddenly trend 
of towards the north, leaving the Yukon to pursue its course through an unbroken stretch 
of level country. Free at last from all restraint, it would seem that the great river now 
fairly revels in multiplying its channels, and through a most perplexing labyrinth of streams 
its waters wind their way to their home in the all-receiving sea. 

**The main branches which enclose the delta arc known as the Kwichpak (great river)* 
and the Kwichthlook (old river). The Kwichpak, which is the northern boundary, is 
better known from the fact that a portion of it is included in the route of the river steamers. 

**A happily situated little olfshot, known as the Aphoon or passage extends from the 
Kwichpak northwards to Pastol Bay, thus affording a valulable *short-cut* to St. Michael. 

**On the left hand bank, a few miles above the mouth of the Aphoon is situated the 
trading station of Kutlek. This post is kept by an old timer named Alexius Kamkoff, who 
enjoys the distinction of being the last Russian exile remaining in the Yukon country. 

**About fifteen miles above Kutlek is Moore*s place, formerly known as Iyson*s. 

**The first native village on the Kwichpak is situated on the north bank, a few miles 
above Moore*s, and is known as Nunapiklugak. In the Innuit (Eskimo) language Nuna- 
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pik means solid ground, in contra-distinction to marsh, the boggy Arctic .noorland or 
tundra. 

**About half way between Nunapikiugak and the next village, there is a slough ^^lich 
connects the Kwichpak directly with the Kwichthlook. This is the Apruka, and is the 
route used by all who wish to visit the Kutilvak region. The current in the Apruka flows 
from the Kwichthlook, and at least half a dozen other sloughs cross its course. 

**The magnitude of the Yukon is not fully realized until one enters the Kwichthlook. 
The great southern branch presents a magnificent sight during a summer storm, when its 
waters roll in actual billows to the shore, and its whole expanse is covered with foaming 
white caps. 

"The Kwichthlook is a great resort of the beluga or white whale. Scores of these 
huge animals are frequently seen sporting in the waves, as far up as the mouth of the Apruka. 

* 'There is a story concerning a beluga which happened to stray away from its com- 
panions, and was forced to continue its way upstream, on account of being chased by the 
natives at the various villages, until it arrived as far as Forty-Mile. This fish story has its 
counterpart in the famous yam which Jack McQuesten told to Lieut Schwatka, concerning 
the bear which fought with the mosquitoes until they killed him. **Si non e vere, e bon 
trovate," and they have the merit of the latter clause." 

Father Barnum also furnishes for this number of the * 'Aurora Borealis** some his- 
torical notes, from which I quote as folk>ws: 

**Ingalik is the name of the people dwelling along the Yukon from Pimute up to the 
Tanana mouth. It is probably a corruption of Inkelit, lousy ones.** 

**Koyukuk, the name of the great Yukon tributary, is a corruption of the native 
term Koiklotoous, meaning it curves around.*' 

**Unalakeet was founded in 1840.** 

As narrated in the outset of this story the **Nome News** was the first paper issued 
in Nome and the first paper published for commercial purposes in Northwestern Alaska. 
The first issue of this paper was a four-column quarto, bearing date of October 9, 1 899, 
subscription price fifty cents the copy; published by the Nome News Publishing G>mpany; 
J. F. A. Strong, editor and manager. 

A few days later the "Nome Weekly Gold Digger** was issued by Cassius N. Coe. 
Both of these papers were printed during the winter of 1 899-*00. 

In the spring of 1900 the "News** became a daily sheet, and on July 29, 1900, the 
"Daily Chronicle** was established by Fred Healy, C. P. Burnett and Walter C. Kurtz. 
This paper was conducted as a daily during the summer months and as a semi-weekly for 
a period, and finally as a weekly. It was sold to Major Strong in the early part of the 
summer of 1901. He rechristened it the "Nome Nugget,** and under this title it has 
been published twice a week ever since he acquired it. 

The summer of 1903 W. C. Kurtz started the **Nome Mining Gazette,** a monthly 
in magazine form, devoted exclusively to the mining interests of Seward Peninsula. It 
has been issued sporadically during the summer months since its establishment. 

During the winter of l902-*03 J. J. Underwood and Leo Dumar procured a small 
outfit from the **Nome News** plant, and taking it to Council City started the * 'Council 
City News,** which has been published weekly ever since. 

The "Teller News** is another journalistic venture that was started at Teller, ihe 
"Nome News** plant supplying the outfit. This paper was established by Gene Allen. 
It did not prove to be a profitable undertaking. The plant is now owned by Max R. 
Hirschberg, the enterprising manager of the Arctic Mining and Trading Company. 



Nomenclature 



Alaska's Contribution to the English Language — Origin of the Name Given Nome — ^Angli- 
cized Eskimo Words — Relics of Russian Occupation — "Mush/' an Alaska Barbarism. 




E3IDE5 increasing the wealth of the nation and adding to the scenic features of 
the worid Alaska will contribute something to the English language. The con- 
tribution may not be extremely useful nor very ornamental. Some of the words 
already in common use in Alaska are the worst kind of barbarisms, but I sus- 
pect that from current use they will creep into the dictionaries and become a recognized 
part of American English. 

llie names of physical features of Northwestern Alaska bek>ng in many instances to 
the native tongue. The Elsbmo language is interesting, but it would be a very difficult 
language for the use of a poet. It is neither soft nor mellifluent, but consists in greater part 
of harsh gutterals. I regret that I did not acquire more information of the meaning of 
names of rivers, mountains, capes and bays of Northwestern Alaska when I had the oppor- 
tunity. The arbitrary action of the United States Board on Geographical Names in fixing 
(he pronunciation and spelling of Alaskan names without having accurate knowledge of the 
subject, has in many cases partially destroyed the original terms which the natives used. 
But for that matter the Indian names throughout the West and Northwest have suffered 
likewise. Pioneers are not always educated people, and their efforts at phonetic spelling of 
the unwritten words of uncivilized tribes have not always been successful. Alaskan names 
like the Indian names of the United States are already corrupted, and the corrupt pronun- 
ciation has already received the sanction of authority. 

A few years ago there was a discussion in some of the Western newspapers of how 
Nome received its name. Professor George Davidson, an eminent and educated citizen of 
San Francisco, California, at one time connected with the United States Geodetic Survey, 
advanced a plausible (heory which was generally accepted. He said that in an old Eng- 
lish chart of the coast line of Northwestern Alaska a point of land some fifty milc^ west of 
Golovin Bay had been mapped and the topographer had placed opposite this cape the word 
**name,*' meaning that as yet the cape was unnamed. In copying this chart the copyist 
failing to understand the meaning and mistaking the a for an o, wrote '^Nome*' and thus 
the name became Cape Nome. The town of Nome was named after the cape. While 
this version is plausible, I doubt it. The Elskimo word for no is **no-me.** The phrase 
**I don't know" is expressed by "ki-no-me." The whalers and early voyagers to this part 
of Alaska, if they landed and attempted to communicate with the natives, and were 
unable to speak the Elskimo language, would hear the words **no-me** and **ki-no-me*' quite 
frequently. The camp was originally called No-me by many miners and prospectors, after 
the change of the name from Anvil City in 1 899. I believe that this explains the origin of 
the name Nome. 

Some of the English names of places of Seward Peninsula were given by Captain 
Cook during his voyage of exploration in I 778. He named Norton Sound, Cape Prince 
of Wales, Sledge Island, Icy Cape and other places. In quoting from Captain Cook's 
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log in a preceding chapter of this volume the reason is given for his applying some of these 
names. Teller is a town on Grantley Harbor which was the first reindeer station estab- 
lished in Northwestern Alaska. It was named after Senator Teller of G>lorado who was 
one of the few congressmen who earnestly advocated the introduction of domestic reindeer 
in Alaska for the benefit of the natives. The first station established by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson received Senator Teller's name as a tribute to him for his work in behalf of the 
cause. 

Kotzebue Sound was named after Lieutenant Kotzebue, the man who discovered 
it. Elschokz Bay and Chamisso Island were named after two distinguished scientists who 
accompanied Lieut. Kotzebue, on this expedition. 

Cheenik is the name of a station and a postofice on Golovin Bay. By bad spelling 
the derivation of the word has been destroyed. It is a Russian term meaning tea-kettle. 
It shouM be spelled Chynik. 

The Omilak silver mines obtained its name from the Eskimo language. Omilak« more 
frequently spelled Omalik, means chief. 

An Alaskan barbarism and one in common use in all parts of Alaska is the verb 
mush which has its noun and adjectives. It means to go, to travel. An Alaskan will 
say that he **mushed" out to the mines, or that he has just returned from a **mush** from 
Council City or some other place. The word is derived from the French **marchon/* the 
word used by French Canadian dog drivers when urging their teams to go. The American 
miner and prospector hearing the word and misunderstanding the pronunciation used the 
term **mush-on.*' All dog teams in Alaska obey the order to **mush-on,** and through 
this use the word has crept into the Alaskan vernacular. If a person told an Alaskan dog 
to **get out/' the animal would cock his ears and mutely say, **I don't understand;" but if 
the person said **mush!'* the animal would move away in a hurry. 

We have the word tundra which conveys the idea of a k>w marshy coastal plain 
covered with moss. This is a Russian word and the plural of it is tundri. Likewise the 
word parka is Russian, forming its plural the same as tundra. But the plural of this 
word is most frequently written **p>^rkies." There is neither law nor rule for this forma- 
tion. If we anglicize the word we must write the pkiral parkas. Parka is a skin coat 
made in the form of a shirt with a hood attached to it. The Elsldmo name for this garment 
IS artegi. 

Mukluk expresses the idea of foot wear. It is not the Eskimo name for boot. 
But all Eskimo boots are called by Americans, mukluks. The Elskimo make their 
boots out of the skins of hair seal and reindeer. Most of them are made from the skins of 
hair seals, and the native name for hair seal is mukluk. 

An Elskimo word in common use in Alaska is peluk. It expresses the idea of **no 
more left." "Kow-kow peluk" means that there is no more food. A miner will say that 
he "mushed in hrom the claim because the grub was peluk." Peluk is a very expressive 
word and is not a mongrel Eke the word mush. 

Chechako is the Alaskan equivalent for the western word tenderfoot Chechako 
is the Indian name of a bird that goes to Alaska early in the spring and after a brief 
stay disappears and is not seen again until the following season. Sour-dough is the 
term that expresses the idea of an oM timer in Alaska. A person is not a sour-dough 
until he has seen the ice come and go. The appellation is due to the fact that the 
early prospectors and miners always kept a batch of sour dough in the cabin which 
furnished them with the stock to make pancakes, an indispensable part of the break- 
last bill of fare. 



The Story of Nome 

Early Gold DiacovtriM — Captain Libby't Expedition— Stampede to Kotzebue 8ound — 
Firit Mining Operations at Omilak Silver Minee— Lindeberg, Lindblom and Brynteaon 
Make a Great Discovery on Anvil Creek and Snow Quldi — Organization of the Cape 
Nome Mining District — Arrival of the First Steamer in the Spring of '99 — Beginning 
of Civic Endeavor^Miners Meeting Dispersed— Gold Found in the Beach — Nome- 
Sinuk Company Causes Arrest of 365 Miners — Arrival of the District Court- 
Consent Government — Nome's First Winter— Chamber of Commerce Provides 
Funds for Sanitation — The Great Stampede of 1900— Arrival of the New Federal 
Officials. 



THE discovery of gold on Anvil Creek in S^tember, 1898, by Jatet Lindeberg, 
Erik O. Lindblom and John Bryntcson, was the beginning of a new en in 
the history of Northwestern Alaska. Gold had been found in the peninsula 
previous to that date, but it was this discovery that set the world agog, 
causing the great stampede of 1900, and leading to the development of these gold fields. 
The year prior to 1898 an expedition had been outfitted from San Francisco to 
pr ospect in the Gokvin Bay country. This expedition consisted of Captain Daniel B. 
Libby, L. F. Mesling, H. L. Blake and A. P. Mordaunt. CapUin Libby had been 
a member of the Western Union Telegraph construction corps in this country in 1 866-*67. 
He had obtained prospects on Fish River, and was favorably impressed with the form- 
atioo of the country, and with the banks of gravel which he saw; but his work at 
that time did not permit him to prospect to any extent After the abandonment of the 
Western Union work, he always cherished a desire to return and investigate what seemed 
to him to be a promising outlook for placer gold. The great strike in the ICk>ndike 
region forcibly recalled his early observations of gravel deposits in Seward Peninsula, and 
intensified the desire which he had always cherished to return to this country. Securing 
the necessary co-operation, he and his companions took passage for St. Michael. Arriv- 
ing at St. Michael a small schooner was chartered for Gok>vin bay. This was in the 
summer of 1897. They prospected on Mesling and Ophir creeb, which they named, 
and found as high as fifteen cents the pan. 

They went into winter quarters late in the season at Golovin and resumed pros- 
pecting the foHowing March. In the spring of '98 they founded Council City, con- 
structing the first white man's residence ever buik in that town. On April 23, N. O. 
Hukberg, who was in charge of the Swedish Mission at Cheenik, and others came to 
their camp, and Discovery Mining District, the first placer mining district of Seward 
Peninsula was organized. Its area was ten miles by thirty miles, the k>ngest distance 
being parallel with the river, north and south, the southern boundary line being at Council 
Gly. Two days later they organized the Eldorado Mining District, adjoining Discovery 
Di^rict on the south, and subsequently organized Bonanza District, on Gok>vin Bay. But 
the discoveries this season on Ophir Creek were eclipsed by the strike on Anvil Creek. 

Prior to the arrival of Captain Libby, N. O. Hultberg, of the Swedish Mission at 
Gokvin Bay, had done some prospecting. Natives had brought him specimens of placer 
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quantity of valuable ore from thit mine. 



gold from various parts of the penbsula. and thU fact stimulated him to the endeavor of a 
search for the precious, hidden mineral. In 1 898 there was a stampede to the Kotzeboe 
Sound country. This stampede was caused by reports of whalen diat the natives of 
(bis region had discovered gold, both in placers and quaitz. A lamrJe of quartz, given 
to' Captain Cogan by an Eddroo, was talcen 
to San FranciKO and assayed, yielding a 
retiun of near $5,000 in gold the ton. Sev- 
eral thousand peo|de went to tlus region 
during the summer of '98, and probably 
1.300 remained in (he country the folbwing 
winter. But they failed to make any promis- 
ing discuveries. 

The iirst mining operation in Seward 
Peninsula was for silver and lead. The 
work was done by ieiin C. Green. In 
1881 he organized the Fish River Mining 
District which comprised all of Seward Pen- 
insula, and began the development of the 
Omtlak Silver Mmes in the vicinity of Fish 
tliver. Mr. Green has extracted a Urge 
Lack of transportation ficitities. and insuf- 
bcient capital to develop and properly equip this mine, have prevented its thorou^ 
exploiution. Since the discovery of gold placers in this country public interest Has 
been focused on gold mining. 

The report by natives of gold having been found on the beach of Sinuk River 
caused an expedition to be outfitted from Colovin Bay in July, IS96. A smsJl tcbocxMr 
was used to make the journey and to investigate the report. In this e]q>editioB were 
N. O. Hultberg, John Biynteson, H. L. Blake and others. During the voyage a stoim 
forced the prospectors to make a landmg in the mouth of Snake River. While waiting 
for the storm to subs-de, they did some prospecting in this part of the country, and dur- 
ing one of their trips crossed Anvil Creek. Gold was found here, but the prospecting 
must tiave been of a superficial character as no great quantity was discovered. Mr. 
Hultberg says that he thought favorably of the stream because he found here a better 
prospect than he had ever found in any other part of Alaska. The prospectors failed 
to stake, although it is probable that more than one of the party believed that the ground 
contained good values. Continuing their journey they arrived at their Jestination, but 
failed to find any values in the beach sands near Sinuk River. 

After their return to Golovin Bay, a party connsting of the three men who have 
received the credit of discovery of gold on Anvil, and the ones who are entitled to it, 
fitted up a boat which was a very primitive affair, and sUrlcd up the coast, itie obiectivc 
point being what is now known as the Nome country. Effecting a landing in Snake 
I^er, tttey established a camp and began the work of prospecting this region. Thef 
found splendid prospects in Anvil Creek and in Snow Gulch, and made locations on 
both of these creeks. They also prospected Rock Creek and Dry Creek and other 
streams. The result of panning during the several days which they remained there, was 
a quantity of gold dust valued at about fifty dollars. With the evidence of the discovery 
in a shot-gun shell they relumed to Golovin Bay laie in S^tember, 1898. They kept 
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the Dews of the important Bnd to themselves, but knowing the necessity of organizing a 
mining district, it became necessary for them to let other people into the secret G. W. 
Price, a miner of eaq>erience from California, was at Golovin when they returned, having 
been one of the Kotzebue Sound stampq^ers. As he did not find anything in the 
Kotzebue Sound country, and not wanting to leave Alaska until he had made further 
ezpkrations, and hearing of the discovery that had been made on Ophir Creek, he had 
come to Gok>vin for the purpose of prospecting. He was selected as a desirable man to 
have associated with them. Dr. A. N. Kittilsen, who was stationed at Golovin, being 
the Government physician for the Laplanders that had been brought from Lapland to 
herd reindeer, was chosen as another man to help organize the district. J. S. Tomencis 
was the other man. This party immediately returned and organized the Cape Nome Min- 
ing District, restaking the ground so as to comply with the law, and holding a minen 
meeting for the enactment of k>cal laws to govern the district. 

The district as originally laid out was twenty-five miles square, the southeasterly 
comer being Cape Nome. The local laws which were enacted provided that claims 
should be in the form of a rectangle and in size 660x 1 320 feet, containing twenty acres. 
A rule was adopted permitting staking by power of attorney, and giving the staker forty 
days in vvhich to record his claim. A rule was adopted to compel miners to turn the 
water that they might use back into the stream again. This meeting was held October 

15, 1898. 

Considering the lateness of the season and the condition of the ground, a great deal 
of prospecting was done by these pioneers. Ice was forming in the streams, and the 
ground was beginning to freeze. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, they suc- 
ceeded in panning and rocking out of the gravel of Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch, gold 
dust valued at about $1,800. Thty had brought with them the materials from which 
they constructed a crude rocker. Three hours* panning on Snow Gulch by Lindeberg, 
Lindbkm and Brynteson resulted in obtaining gold dust valued at $166. Tht work of 
proqxcting was necessarily confined to a few days. Highly elated with their success 
and bright prospects the party returned to Golovin, and the winter was spent in making 
preparations for next season's operations. Supplies had to be obtained and transported 
from St. Michael, and there was much work to be done by the discoverers in order to 
be in a position to operate to the best advantage their properties the next summer. 

News of the great strike spread rapidly, and the few people of this part of 
Alaska were soon made aware of it. During the winter the news was carried to Dawson. 
Many people came down the Yukon with dog teams that winter, so that before navigation 
opened m the spring of 1 899 Nome had a population of several hundred. 

Queer and vague were the ideas of i>eople about the Nome country when the 
news of the gold discovery in Anvil Creek, having traveled up the Yukon to Dawson 
and from Davrson to Skagway by dog teams, finally reached the United States early 
in the spring of 1899. Everybody knew that Nome was somewhere^ the Northland, 
in some way associated with the realm of the midnight sun, and in the country where 
Eskimo lived in snow houses from which they looked out through windows made of 
blocks of ice over a frozen country. Nome was described as a desolate, barren region 
where the north winds blew blizzards out of leaden skies and rioted all winter k>ng; 
and south winds blew tempests that lashed the shallow Bering Sea into fury creating 
an omnipresent peril to the navigators of these waters. 

The first vessel to arrive in Nome carrying passengers from the states who were 
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TO]r>gcn to the new gold field* wu the Guoonc Captun Coondi wu th« muto 
of thu (hip. Thcw nordtcm walen were new to him, uid the charti did not gire 
him « definite idei of the tiluatioo of the new mining cunp. The GaconiM w«> an 
FjigliA bottom snd after landing at St Michael, the only *ub-poft of cntty of tfaii 
far-north country, she started aoou Bering Sea in quett of her ultimate dettrnatiaa. 
When the coast line of the Nome country came into view it was eagcHy tcamied for 
■ome evideoce <A the hahiutioni that would mark the town of Nome. Wbca Mvcnl 
white tents glistenug in the sunlight of a long June day were first seen there was evi- 
dence dial the end of the journey of the argonauts was near at hand. The tisw.1 ap> 
pioached the roadstead at Nome under slow tp^ed. carefully pushing her noae through 
the water, sailors at the bow with lead lines sounding the shallow sea. After the 
vessel came to anchor June 20, the weather became thick and threatening, and the 
cautious captain, uncertain of the anchorage in the landi at the bottom of the seta 
hoisted anchor and steamed away to deeper water. 

When the passengers were landed the fdlowing day they found a desolate for- 
bidding spot where a few cabins had been constructed among the drtft logs on the 
beach, and a number of tents had been erected by people who had come down ifae 
YuktHi from Dawson. Eagle, Circle and Rampart Most of the tents were on what 
is now known as the SandspK. a part of Nome west of Snake l^er. Where now 
is the main part of the city with planked streets, substantial business blocks. dectricaDy 
lifted, and provided with a telephone service, there was one log cabtn and three 
tents. The log cabin was the deputy recorder's ^tce and the halHtat of G. W. 
Price. The tent adjoining was a restaurant and baibet shop. The next tent was the store 
of the Alaska Commercial Company. The most pretentious of the tiuee tcols bad 
blue stripes. It was owned by R. J. Park and b it over a rudely constructed bar 
Ikpiors were dispensed. Although it was late in June the snow had not entirdy 
disappeared, and die evidences of winter still clung to parts of the beach where the 
snow had been piled in deep drifts. The beach to the tundra-edge was a chaotic 
mass of drift-wood, logs and timbers that had been carried from the wooded region* 
of Alaska by the Roods of the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, and piled by the waves 
on the shore of Bering Sea. This was the beginning of Nome. The engraving pub- 
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fiihed boewitfa is faom a photograph of the view that has just been described, 
photograph was made June 27, and is the first picture of this camp. 

A few days after the arrival of the Garonne the Roanoke came lo anchorage in 
the roadstead and landed her passengers. The probabilities and possibilities of the 
Nome gold fields were the principal topics of discussion. The new arrivals foresaw 
that the devdopment of the mines would mean the building of a town, and second 
in value to obtaining a rich mining claim was the securing of a desirable town lot 
Tbe North American Transportation and Trading Gmipany believed the best site 
for a town was at the mouth of Nome River, three miles or more westerly of where 
the camp had started, but this company had failed to consider the advantages of the 
nearest seaboard point to the creek mines, even though this place possessed unfavorable 
features for a townsite. The town which was destined to be the distributing point 
and base of supplies for Northwestern Ahiska grew by accretion from the log cabin 
and tents diat marked the landing place of the first voyagers to the Nome gold fields 
from the United States. 

The first civic endeavor in the camp was the organization of a townsite com- 
mktee. This committee was also charged with duties that may be designated by 
the title **Public Safety.** This committee, known as the Anvil Townsite 0>mmittee, 
was composed of R. S. Ryan, chairman; W. B. Dean, secretary; Dr. Brandon, John 
Berg and G>L C. M. Sheaf. They were selected July 8, at a meeting held in Straver*s 
saloon. The place was named Anvil City, and the townsite was surveyed by Geo. 
Harbach. Thet there should be friction over town lots and mining claims in the 
beginning is not surprising. Here were a lot of people representing all grades of 
society thrown together in an isolated part of the world where there was practically 
no civil law for their government. General Randall was in command of the military 
post at St. Michael, and a request was made of him to send a squad of soldiers to 
Nome to assist m preserving order. This squad was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Spaulding. 

Some of the new men in the camp were exasperated. They claimed that most of 
tbe valuable property in the country had been staked by aliens who had used the 
Government reindeer for transportation purposes. A belief was expressed that the 
law would not permit a man to stake more than one mining claim on a creek. An 
exchange of opinions upon these subjects led to the calling of a miners meeting, which 
assembled July 10. A preamble and a set of resolutions had been prepared reciting 
that the district had not been properly organized, and that a great deal of illegal 
staking had been done, and that it was the sentiment of the assemblage that mining 
daima located by aliens and more than one mining claim located by the same person 
oo one creek were illegally segregated from the public domain, and therefor open for 



A nu mber of people in the camp foresaw the probability of serious trouble over 
tbe caactHMOl by the miners of these rules for the government of the district. They 
be l ieve d diat if the ground had been illegally staked that the courts were the proper 
phioe to secure a determination of the matter. Lieutenant Spaulding was informed of 
the p ropo s ed action of the mass meeting and of its probable results. He entered the 
meeting with his soldiers, and in the midst of the reading of the resolutions notified 
the assemblage diat he would give them just two minutes in which to disperse. The 
resolutions were never passed. The congregation obeyed the orders of Lieutenant 
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Spaulding; but there were expiewioDt of opinion about military authority ibat might 
not have been couched in the choicett language. 

There was much condemnation of the action of Lieutenant Spaulding. On the 
other hand there were tho>e who approved what he did and believed it to be for 
the bett interettj of the community. The people in the meeting who were conqxlled 
to diH>er*e claimed that their rightt as American citizeni had been abridged, and that 
the (dKcer had overridden the ConitilulioD of the United States. There were por- 
tentous mutteringf in the camp, but those who muttered and protested lacked a leader 
to make the attempt to overthrow the military authority. Fortunately this tension was 
relieved by an extraordinary occurrence. A few days after the soldiers broke up the 
miners meeting gold was discovered in the Nome beach, and the people who felt 
aggrieved at the military authority, and who had been "nursing their wrath to beep 
it warm," forgot all about what they intended to do in the great rush to the beach 
strike; and the serious trouble that might have resulted was happily averted. 

The beach diggings were discovered by two soldiers who were prospecting 
b a place near the edge of the tundra which received the name of "Soldiers' Gulch". 
This place is somewhere near the present 
site of the Alaska Exploration Company's 
warehouse. Immediately following this 
discovery John IHummell, a pioneer miner 
of the north country, began prospecting in 
the beach sand;, and the result was the dis- 
covery of the most accessible and valuable 
shallow piacen that were ever found. In 
a short lime the beach was covered ttith 
men mining with rockers, and before the 
close of the season not less than $2.GL>0,- 
000 wai taken from these Pactolian sands. 
Strips of ground were appropriated by the 
beach miner;. These strips were a few feet 
m width and their length was from low 
water to the tundra. The work was pro- 
greuing harmoniously, each miner respecting the rights of his neighbor, when an inci- 
dent full of action and color disturbed the placidity of the conditions that had settled 
around Nome. The Nome-Sinuk Mining Company had staked the richeat part of 
the beach, and claimed it by virtue of location in accordance with the mbing laws 
of the United States. None of the beach minen had attempted to appropriate twenty 
acres of the beach, and they believed that the prior location of the Nome-Sinuk Com- 
pany was invalid because the ground was washed by the extreme high tides of the 
sea. llie company applied to Lieutenant Cragie. who had succeeded Lieutenant 
Spaulding in command of the soldiers at Nome, for the arrest of the miners on the 
charge of trespass. Lieutenant Cragie went to the disputed ground with his soldiers, 
and look into custody 365 men who narched in a body to the town. They were 
confined in a frail building under guard. They immediately took up a subscription 
to bear the e;q>ense of employing an attorney, and raised $600 within a few mmutes. 
Tliey informed Ueulenant Cragie that each miner would demand a separate trial by 
jury. Thty declined to give bonds for their release and requested the oflicer to provide 
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tkem with maintenance. Lieutenant Cragie was confronted with the problem of secur- 
ing food and sleeping accommodations for all of his prisoners. He quickly solved 
this problem by going to the officers of the Nome^inuk Company and demanding from 
them a bond that would cover expenses incurred in connection with the case. The 
failure of the company to provide this bond left him no other alternative than to dis- 
charge the men. Thus ended the fiasco of the company to prevent trespass upon a 
mining claim staked on the beach. All the men returned to their rockers and resumed 
their work of washing gold from the ruby sands. 

T. D. Cashel was one of the arretted miners. He was a clever young man 
with a legal education and the ability to express his ideas clearly and concisely. He 
assumed the leadership of the arrested miners, acting as their spokesman, and the promi- 
nence that he thus acquired led to his selection by the miners as their candidate for mayor 
of Nome at the time of the organization of the Consent Government later in the season, and 
secured his election as the first mayor of Nome by an overwhelming majority. 

The strike on the beach came near depopulating the creeks. Mining operators on 
the rich streams near Nome had difficulty in keeping their men. Magnus Kjelsberg offered 
his employes who would stay with him through the season a bonus for every day's work 
performed. The work of mining the creek claims was prosecuted no less strenuously than 
the work on the beach. The men that organized the Nome District in the fall of 1 898 
extracted from the creek claims during the reason of 1899 not less than $1,000,000. 
In the early spring before the frost left the ground they made sluice-boxes from lumber which 
they had whipsawed out of drift logs, and hauled these boxes across the tundra with 
dogs. Tlie facilities for mining and transportation were both of the most primitive char- 
acter, and the splendid results obtained . this season put the stamp of unquestioned merit 
upon the mines of this region. 

The arrival of Judge C. S. Johnson of the District Court of Alaska was awaited with 
anxiety. Trouble had arisen over jumping mining claims and town lots. There had been 
a deal more staking than prospecting in the country. The people that flocked to Nome 
possessed the idea that there was gold in every stream, and without attempting to com- 
ply with the law requiring a discovery of mineral to be made before a claim can be le- 
gacy staked they went out into the country and staked all of it. There probably has not 
been a case of such wholesale staking in the history of any mining camp. People staked 
by power of attorney; staked by agency; staked for their relatives and for their friends. 
Tliey were called ''pencil and hatchet*' miners because they put in most of the season 
with a pencil and location notices, and a hatchet with which to cut willows to make stakes 
to mark their claims. When they got through with their work, in the language of 
Sam Dunham: 

"From sea-beach to sky-line the landscape was staked.** 

The staking mania became so acute that claims were frequently )umped or re-lo- 
cated. The staking habit led to entanglements which threatened much litigation and in 
a few cases came near causing riots. There were disputes over town lots; and all these 
contentions promised a busy time for the federal court upon its arrival. 

Prior to the enactment of the Alaska Code in 1900, Alaska consisted of but one 
judicial division. The seat of government was in Southeastern Alaska, and there never 
had been occasion to hold a term of court in any part of Northern Alaska. But the new 
mining camp at Nome and some of the camps on the Yukon, notably at Elagle, Circle 
and Rampart, created the necessity of Judge Johnson making a circuit of his district, and 

—3 
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holding a term of court in a number of new camps. The trip made by Judge Joiwson on 
this occasion is of historic value — not so much because it was the first circuit of the court, 
but because it was in all probability the longest circuit ever traveled by a federal judge 
in the United States. Starting from Juneau he went to Dawson, and from Dawson 
journeyed down the Yukon, holding court at places on the river as he came down, stop- 
ping at St. Michael, coming to Nome, and then returning by way of Dutch Harbor, 
stopping at several places on the return trip to administer the laws of the land. Tbii 
circuit is more than 7,000 miles in length, and nearly the entire summer was required to 
make the trip. 

Judge Johnson was accompanied by Governor Brady, and by A. J. Daly, acting 
in the capacity of United States Attorney. Upon convening court in Nome there was an 
applicant for citizenship who when asked the question **Who makes the laws of tfaii 
country?'* replied promptly and with great assurance, **Youge Yohnson and Governor 
Brady.** The question of the right of aliens to locate mineral lands was brought before 
Judge Johnson at this term of court. His opL^ion, which has since been confirmed by 
the highest court of resort, was that the United States Government is the only party that 
has the right to question the validity of such locations. Numerous applications for in- 
junctions and the appointment of receivers on mining property were denied by the court 
at this session. The time in which the court could remain in Nome was limited and 
judicial business had to be consummated with haste. Before leaving Nome Judge John- 
son appointed Alonzo Rawson as United States Commissioner. Mr. Rawson was in- 
structed by the District Court not to try any title cases, as under the law his jurisdiction did 
not extend to such cases. Unfortunately this made a bad situation, as the most provok- 
ing and aggravating conditions were those that involved the ownership of mining claims 
and town k>ts. 

Judge Johnson's description of Nome at this time is interesting. He saw a little 
town, of which there were more tents than buildings. There were no streets; the tents 
and frail buildings straggled along the devious trails. There wer^ streets on the map of 
Nome, but the observer could not distinguish them in the town. What was then called 
hront Street possessed the quality of being a thoroughfare, but in traversing it the pedes- 
trian was at times uncertain whether he would arrive at his destination or suddenly find 
himself in China. Mud that was two feet deep was no impediment to travel by the 
gum-booted citizens of Nome. It was the time of the rainy season. The ck>uds hung 
low, shutting out the sunshine, and the rain fell almost ceaselessly. Judge Johnson's 
first court room was a spacious tent which permitted the rain to leak down on the just 
and on the unjust alike. Appareled in long rubber boots and a yellow slicker, the judge 
instructed a bailiff to convene court, and the '*Hear ye! Hear ye!** was punctuated by the 
patter of rain on the roof. Tlie litigants and attorneys sat upon improvised chairs and 
boxes and the spectators uncovered and remained standing, and for the first time in Nome 
the Federal Court of the District of Alaska was in session. 

Before leaving Nome Judge Johnson advised the organization of a Consent Gov- 
ernment. Such a government was not an absolutely legal civic body, but there was no 
law to permit the organization of a municipality even if the citizens of Nome had desired 
to effect such an organization. A Consent Government would be a sort of applicatioo 
of the common law of the United States which recognizes the rights of conununities to 
govern themselves. In accordance with the advice of the court an election was called 
for October 16, 1899. Two tickets were placed in the field. One of these tickeb 
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wu Ifae BUDcn ticket and the other wm in opposition to it The candidate (or mayor 
on the oppoiitioii ticket wai H. P. Beeman, a lawyer. The election wag apirited and 
(xdliBg. Evojrbodj voted. Women sutfrage wat recognized, and the votes of the few 
women in the camp were received and deposited in the ballot boxes. 

The resuh of the election was the success of die miners ticket The officers elected 
were u feBowi: T. D. Cashel, mayor; J. P. Rudd, treasurer and assestor; W. M. Eddy. 
chief of police; Alonzo {^wson, munici- 
pal judge; councihnen, C P. Dam, C. H. 
Fennington. J. W. E)onovan. W. M. Rob- 
citxm, A. J. Lowe and Geo. N. Wright. 
The appointive offices were filled by the 
following pcnoiis: Key Pitman, city at- 
torney; D. P. HarritoD, city clerk; D. R. 
B. Glean, dty surveyor; E)t. Gregg, city 
phyMoaa; W. J. AUen, chief of fire de- 
partment. Within twenty-four hours after 
the city electioa and the organization of 
the new govemmoit $ 1 ,600 was paid into 
the trcuuiT (or taxes. All taxes were paid 
voluntarily. The unfortunate part of this 
regime was a lack of authority to enforce 
the payment of taxes. There were some 
that shirked this responsibility. 

The public service was pretty expensive. 
The salary of the chief of police wai 
$2,300 a year; dty treasurer. $2,000: 
chi^ of fire department, $1,800; assistant 
chief of fire department, $ 1 ,200 ; city clerk. 
$2,000; hcahh officer, $1,900: city at- 
lofney, $2,400. But when one reflects 
that everything in the camp was expensive. Nome's First Mayor 

one resEzes that the dtizens should have 

paid (or government prices in keeping with the pric«) lor labor and commodities that ob- 
tained in the town. The total amount of revenues received by the Consent Government 
during this winter was about $17,000, and by the first o( March the cit>' officials found 
tbemteKa without fundi and in debt. 

The enHy part of the regime of the Content Government was effer.ive and *ati»- 
hctory. The town wat well policed, and an active fire department was organized and 
made at cAcient as the fire apparatus at hand could make it. The munii pal judge was 
nbo United Slatet Commissioner and his legal authority over all misdemean ir charges wat 
nnqueMioBed. But toward the ckwe of the winter 'eason lack of funds, and a feeling 
of distmt in the minds of some of the people, materially weakened the power and effic- 
iea^ of the Nome Consent Government. Lieutenant Cragie was stationed at Nome in 
charge of die wldiers tent from the military post at St. Michael by General Randall 
He eootrSmted materially to the welfare of the community, and (rom what I have learned 
of the record of this young man, I fed that it it hb due to give him the credit ^ good 
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judgment and prompt acbon in the li^l directicn at all lima when fau wrvius woe 
needed. 

Dog itcaling wa* die caiue of much annoyance during tfait winter in Nome. In the 

eaiiy hiitory oF thu country dogi were the molt uehil animalt owned by the readorii; 

in fact, during thia wintei there were no mean* of conveyance oAer than dog Icami, and 

aa the country was a co:iq>arative wildemcw rich in poidbiKties of valnaUe minnig pfo^ 

erty diere wa> connderable traveling to 

variout unexpktred parti of the pcninmU. 

The appropriation of dog> for these tripi 

wai a frequent cause of anest, and of Etiga- 

tion in the municipal court There «Kie 

caMi of lot jumping in v^iich letioui ran- 

flict* between the interested parties were 

narrowly averted. During Nome'i bnl 

winter there were five violent deadu. Coo- 

iidering the character of the community the 

record for this winter ii creditable. 

With the approach of ipiing die citizeni 
of Nome were confronted with a minus 
and perplexing problem. Reports that had 
reached Nome from the itatet fully mdh 
cated that there would be a great «t»iMp*A. 
at die <q>ening of navigation. The town 
was in a very unsanitary condition. It 
needed a thorou^ cleaning, and if it was 
to be made habitable it would have to be 
ditched and drained. During the year 
there had been several cases of typhoid 
lever, and unless tome action were taka 
toward sanitation diere vras a pooUily 
thai Nome would be a vast charrtel bouM 
when the snow mehed and the ^varm sod- 
ihine made festering spots and microbe incubators in the unclean places. 

The representative citizens of Nome called a meeting during the mondi of Match 
and organized a Chamber of Commerce. This body was officered by C^lain W. H. 
Ferguson, president; Arthur T. Pope, treasurer, and M. R. Button, secrelaiy. An 
executive committee consisting of Captain Ferguson, George Murphy, Tom Nestor, Virgil 
Moore and Conrsd 5icm was appomted to provide ways and means for performing ifae 
work which should have been done by the municq>al officen, and doubtless would ham 
been done if they had had die necessary funds. Dr. E. M. Rininger and Dr. S. J. Call 
were selected as health physicians to the Chamber of Commerce and their advice was 
followed in all matters pertaining to sanitation. The sum of $20,000 was subscribed 
by the citizens of Nome. Ten deputy marshals were furnished United States Commit 
sioner Rawson to patrol the town and maintain order. The work of cleaning the d^ 
and carting every kind of refuse and oAJ to the ice on Bering Sea. and the work of 
digging ditches and constructing drains, was vigorously proiccuted. This work was done 
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under the fupervision of GHincilman A. J. Lowe, and the bilk were paid by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The thousands of people that landed on the Nome beach in the spring 
of 1900 did not realize that many of their lives were preserved by this concerted and 
praisewortfay action of the citizens of Nome represented by the Chamber of Commerce. 
It was fortunate tor NcMne that in the early days there were a few strong men who in- 
sisted that the law of common sense and justice should be enforced. Their work should 
receive the credit of any good report of the morals of the community. When the Chamber 
of Commerce was organized Captain Ferguson said upon being elected president of the 
body: 

**Thefe must be no blood-letting in this community. We will hang the first man 
who unnecessarily spills human blood if we have to go to Council City to get the tree 
lo hang him Ml.** 

The manifestation of this spirit by the better element of the community has given 
Nome a commendable record among new mining camps. 

Before the arrival of the first steamers from the states General Randall came to 
Nome from the military post at St. Michael He was requested to take charge of the 
town, but declined to assume the responsibility unless exigencies arose making it absolutely 
necessary. He told the citizens that if he took charge of the town he would proclaim 
martial law, and in the event of martial law the curfew would ring every night at nine 
o'ckck. and any man caught on the streets without a pass after that hour would be ar- 
retted The Chamber of Commerce by unanimous vote requested General Randall to assist 
that body in preserving order. He consented to this request to the extent of furnishing 
the dly with a patrol of soldiers. These soldiers were not expected to perform the duties 
of policemen, but there is no doubt that the presence of the blue-coated boys had a 
deterrent efect upon the criminal dement, and contributed in no small measure to the 
peace and welfare of Nome. The military force in Nome was augmented, and Captain 
Freadi was pkced in command. 

In the beginning of the open season of 1900 there was a conflict of civil authority. 
Mr. Swinehart, a United States Commissioner for Alaska, arrived and notified Chief 
of Police Eddy that he would be prosecuted if he made any more arrests. He opened 
ooart and wore the ermine for about a wedc when he relinquished the job. Former 
Governor McGraw, of the Slate of Washington, who held a commission as a precinct 
judicial olEcer in Alaska, was one of the early arrivals at Nome in this spring, but 
after viewing the situation he did not attempt to exercise any legal authority. Judge 
Shcphard, United Stetes Commissioner at St. Michael, came to Nome and opened 
court Judge Advocate Bethel, of St. Michael military post, also had quarters in 
Nome. Between Judge Shephard and the Judge Advocate the pressing legal matters 
lo be determined were examined and adjudicated. 

The first steamer arriving at Nome in 1^00 was the Jeanie. She came in May 
23, and was soon fbOowed by many others. By June 20 the larger part of the fleet 
had arrived. A few of the earlier vessels had discharged their cargoes and were home- 
ward bound. At this date the roadstead in front of Nome was a busy scene. At one 
time during the month of June seventy vessels of all descriptions could be counted by 
the inquiring observer. They inchided big steamers and ships lying at anchor, and tugs 
and glff^^^n» schooners busily drawing barges loaded with freight from the vessels to 
the beach. The beach vras covered with piles of freight. A city of white tents girded 
the seashore, and the ¥fhite tents of miners extended far up and down the beach. Nome 
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wu a (IceplcM town. Throu^ all the (Uy* and nighti diere wm the copttant ckofor 
of Niwi and haminen. An anny of loDgiboranai, i iimiilmii in part of people wbo had 
ymked at the counting dedc and had followed profcwiotia, woe h*''^*^ frei^ am 
the beach. Tlie light of a man whoae appearance indicated that be had not been ao- 
ciulomed lo hard phyiical tabor, itraining hi> miMcle* undci the wei^t of be«v7 bowt 
or balet of good*, walking the gangplank from the barge to die beach, lotd ■ patbcbc 
itoiy. The wages dicse men received were $1.50 ifae hour, and heron wai ibe in- 
coittve for people lo do the Idnd of work to which they were not accuitooed and fat 
vrfaich thqr were incap^le. 

There were inadequate hotel accommodatiMM and a lack of placet for people 
to ileep. Fortunately the weather wai fair and warm, aind fortunately there wa* M 
da^ncM. Even in the unceaiing dayli^t there were many pet^-iarceny tbefn. Had 
there been darknew to cover their woHc the criminal element would have refuted a 
harvot. Restaurants did a thriving bunncM. The price oS ham and eggs and : 
ctq) of coffee was one dollar. If a man's bibativoien indiDed him to a itraBgo dtiik 
than water he paid twenty-live cents a chink for hii refreshmcnL Beo coat one doDar 
the bottle. To brief this part of the story the price of every commodity waa from 
two times to five limes the price of similar articlo in Seattle or San Francisco. 

According to Captain Jarvis' estimate 18,000 peof^ arrived m Noote diii aetiaiL 
PoniUy 15,000 landed during the mrath of June. To all these peopk tlw tmrntif 
was new and the environment strange. The continuous daylight was queer and 
outre. The condition* surrounding the people created excesrive aa*t tension. Every- 
body was in haste, and this haite made it impossible to consummate c^ort with dopatcL 
Freight twas dumped on the beach in an ahnost inextricable confusion. Peopk did 
work in a hurry and had to do it over. The season wai well advanced before Nome 
•ettled dovra to the serious business of the work which the people had in view when diey 
went there. A great many of the new arrivals pitched their tents, sat around, cooked 
and ate up their food, and later in the season, like the Arabs, "quietlv folded their tents 
and tUAe away." without accomplishing anything or trying to accompli^ anything. 
The crude sidewalks of Nome were securely held down 1^ a great army of men who 
discussed mining, the resources of the country and the proq>ects of the town, but never 
went to the creeks nor hit the ground hard enou^ to loll a snake. Sanguine but inoE- 
perienced men, whose only resemblance to miners was their garb, hastily put togedier 
pieces of new-fangled devices for mining. Their story was told later in ihe season vAat 
die beach was partially covoed with abandoned nondescript mining mactiinery. There 
were other men with pack trains. Thew pack trains, loaded, could be seen nearly evoy 
day for a fertnight or more starting from Nome on prospecting trip* to the great intoior. 
Men had arrived in Nome to follow the directions of fortune-teDeis and sooth-^ayen; 
others had quiet lipa purporting to come from early Government surveying expedition: 
the trudi is not stretched in the assertion that nine out of ten of the people that arrived 
in Nome during the summer of 1900 were vistoaaiy and impracticable, lacking kitowl- 
edge of mining and of mining methods. They failed; of course they failed; and they 
abused Ihe country. When they returned home ifaey told their tales of woe to — W> 
papen, and Nome unjustly received the reputation of being an umuccesaful mhi 
camp. The pet^lc were to blame and not the country. The devdopmcott «f die 
last five years have demonstrated conchisively the proof of this assertion. The uw mtr y 
has steadily progressed, and will continue to progress for years indefinitely. 
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One oi the impoiUtiont to Nome in the tprint oi )90C wu unall-pos, and 
nrften it wu diKOvered in the camp a great deal ol alann was manifetted. The dreaded 
diieaM wai found aboard Mme of die veMcb, and dioe iteamen were promptly put 
in quarantiiK and tent to Egg Island near St. Michael Fortunately for the town 
iImk wa» a (trong man in the community whote connccbon with the revenue culler 
KTvice had taught him to exeroM authority in all exigenciet that might arite in Alaska. 
This man wai Captain D. H. Jarvit. He immediately took charge of the situation. 
ud applied himself diBgenily and with comummate executive ability to die stamping 
out of die disease. He did not stop to inquire for legal authcwity, but simply observed 
the time4)onored prerogative of the department of the United States Government to 
which he belonged; and that was to exercise common sense in dealing with all Alaskan 
measures. He caused an hospital to be erected, and immediately isolated all persons 
known to be afflicted with the disease, and all suspects were carefully watched. Widiin 
a few weeks all danger of contagion had been destroyed, and with the recoveiy of th; 
last of the patients in the hoqiital the building and all of its furnishings were burned. 
Captain Jarvis deserves the everlasting gratitude of the people at Nome for hit prompt 
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and eftcient method o( preventing the ipreading o( imatl-pox in Nome during thit 

MMOD. 

TIk arrival of the newly appointed federal officen of the Second Judicial Divinan 
inaugurated a new regime of aSairt. The new federal oficen were Arthur H. Noye*. 
di*trict judge; A. Vawter. United Sutes Manhal; Joe Wood. United State* Attorney; 
George V. Borchieniui, clerk of At court, and S. N. Steven*. United States Comnii»- 
lioiter. Immediately iq>on their arrival the reini of govemmoit were turned over to 
them. The arrival of the Diitrict Court marked the beginning of a legal battle tlial 
la*ted all Minuner. Thi* *truggle wa* the mo*t important and remarkable fight that 
ever took place in a court of iu*tice, and it laid without malice, alteration or pervenion 
of the fact* of record in another ch^>teT of thi* book. 

A term of court wai advertised to convene August 2 1 . but the court silting in 
chanU>er* *tarted the regime of the injunction and receiver July 23. Soon after court 
wai convened the judge, Mpon a petiboo from the citizen* of Nmne, called an election 
to decide upon the question of incorporation. The election was duly held on NovenU>er 
6, and the measure was defeated by a vote of 311 for incorporattLn and 384 against 
incorporation. The large commercial companies and transportation companies rallied 
their forces to prevent bcoiporation. Moat of die population were apathetic. 

Ammg the many things that occiqiied the attention of the District Court was 
the forming of mining districts, and the appointment of comminionen and recorden 
for the*e district*. The opinion prevailed at thit time dial gold in paying quantitiet 
would be found in every part of Northern Alaska, and a corominionenhip was reprded 
as a plum which was eagerly aougjit after. Some of the commissionen appointed ex- 
pended money for equipment, and transportation to their destination, and neva re- 
ceived anydiing like adequate payment for the expense and labor incident to reaching 
their teat of government. Nor was this entirely the fault of the country, but more the 
result of the newnets of the country and great distance from a bate of tupplies to 'die 
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Injunction and Receiver 

Regime of the First Federal Judge of the Second Judicial Division — Serious Litigation 
Over Mining Property that Threatened the Peace of the Camp— Receivers Ap- 
pointed for the Most Valuable Minee in the Nome Country — Refusal of Judge 
Noyes to Allow Appeal From His Decision — Writ of Supersedeas Granted by 
Appellate Court — Failure of Lower Court to Enforce the Writ, Resulting In Pun- 
ishment for Contempt of Judge Noyes, Alexander McKenzle and Others— Devel- 
opment of the Country Retarded by the Action of the District Courts 



THE failure of a Federal District Court to obey the mandate of a higher court is 
an unusual incident in the history of jurisprudence. And the trial of the 
judge of the lower court and his conviction and punishment for contempt by 
the appellate court whose order he had disregarded, is a natural sequel of 
such an incident. The facts that led up to this disgraceful denouement make a chapter 
in the history of Nome, and I wish that I did not have to write it. A tale of dishonesty 
and himian weakness is not to my liking. There is much of goodness in the world, and 
the leaven of altruism would work divinely if it were not for the lust of gold. What is 
there that has not been done for sordid gain> Money bought the betrayal of the Master; 
it makes Conscience dumb and Justice blind. And if it were not a self-imposed duty tQ 
narrate the important facts within my knowledge concerning the history of Nome, I would 
spare the men who made it necessary to write this chapter. The story tells of the unlawful 
and wrongful acquisition, possession and operation of mining properties worth millions of 
dollars. It might tell more than this, but I shall try to confine the narrative to facts of 
record. If there be a suggestion of conspiracy or intimation that men of political eminence 
tried to use a federal court for private gain and to subserve personal ends. I shall make no 
apology. 

Arthur H. Noyes received the appointment to the position of the first federal judge 
of the Second Judicial Division of Alaska. He arrived at Nome July 19. 1900. The 
citizens of this community welcomed his arrival, not because things were in a chaotic con- 
dition, nor because there was an absence of law and order; but there was need of a court 
and the exercise of the civil authority with which a court is vested. During the summer of 
1899 and the ensuing winter minen meetings had attempted to formulate rules, military 
authority, represented by a squad of soldiers from the post at St. Michael, had assisted 
in maintaining order, a consent government had been organized and had conducted the 
affairs of the town, a chamber of commerce composed of representative citizens had done 
its share in providing funds for necessary municipal work, and had exercised a whole- 
some moral force. In the fall of 1899 Judge C. S. Johnson had made his k>ng and 
memorable circuit of Alaska, and had held a term of court in Nome, but the exactions 
of his office made this term necessarily brief. He left a United States Commissioner at 
Nome, who was selected by the Consent Government as the municipal judge; but he did 
not have jurisdiction over any title cases. Disputes over town property and mining claims 
had to await the coming of the new federal judge for their adjudication. Through the 
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efforts of the military authority a status quo of these disputes was maintained. Had it 
not been for the soldiers, the deputy marshal left at Nome, and the police force of the 
Consent Government, probably there might have been some serious conflicts over proper- 
tieti in dispute. It was the prospect of a settlement of these contentions that made the ar- 
rival of Judge Noyes an occasion of moment 

Seldom did a court have so much work to do, or a better o|^>ortunity to make a 
record that wouM win for it the respect and esteem of the community. There is an oU 
saying about **the fat jumping from the frying pan into the fire,'* and this describes the 
condition of affairs prior to and subsequent to the arrival of Judge Noyes. Instead of an 
adjustment of the conditions which threatened the peace of the camp, additional snarls 
were put in the tangle of contention and litigation. Upon his arrival Judge Noyes an- 
nounced his intention of going to St Michael, which had been designated as the seat ot 
his government, to spread his appointment upon the records. He informed attorneys that 
court would not be held until his return, and until after the publication in a newspaper for 
the stat^itory time of a notice announcing the term of court. Notwithstanding this an- 
nouncement he heard an ex parte complaint in chambers immediately after his arrival and 
granted a temporary injunction and appointed a receiver on one of the richest mining 
claims in the country. This was the beginning of the regime of injunctions and receivers. 

To begin at the beginning of this story : In 1 899 there was a great deal of dissatis- 
faction over what was called irregular methods of staking mining claims. It was averred 
that Swedes and missionaries traveling by the aid of the Government reindeer and stak- 
ing for themselves and by power of attorney for **their uncles and their cousins and their 
aunts," had acquired the most valuable property in the country. It was also averred that 
stakes had been removed to afford people the opportunity of re-locating property. Threat- 
ened law suits resulted from these contentions. Among the lawyers of Nome were the 
firm of Hubbard & Beeman and William T. Hume. These gentlemen were the attor- 
neys for the contestants of most of the disputed claims, notably of proposed contests for 
valuable property on Anvil and Dexter Creeks. Mr. Hubbard had been a clerk in the 
Attorney General's office during President Cleveland's administration. In the fall of 1 899 
he went to Washington taking with him the testimony of the plaintiffs in these cases. 
Prior to his departure a combination had been effected by these attorneys so that the firm 
name was Hubbard, Beeman & Hume. Tlieir interests being mutual they deemed it wise 
and expedient to form this partnership, and thereby pool the issues which were to be sub- 
mitted to the court. 

I have Mr. Hume's statement that Mr. Hubbard submitted the evidence in favor of 
their clients, which had been gathered in the form of affidavits, to a prominent federal 
official of the law department at Washington, who informed him that the testimony was 
sufficient to secure a favorable verdict. The records of the Federal Circuit Court in San 
Francisco show that Alexander McKenzie, an eminent politician of the Republican party, 
went to Nome as the president of the Alaska Gold Mining Company, for the purpose of 
securing these mining claims. The records also show the methods by which he attempted 
to get these properties. There is in these records an intimation that others, high in the 
councils of the nation, were associated with McKenzie. There is no evidence that the 
Alaska Gold Mining Company ever existed. McKenzie was president and Hubbard sec- 
retary of this reputed organization. Machinery for mining operations was brought to Nome 
by the president of this so-called company. It proved useless and was subsequently un> 
loaded on one of the large mines where a receiver was in charge of the property. If he 
did not represent the Alaska Gold Mining Company he was "tarred with the same stick. '** 
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Accordmg to Mr. Hume's testiinony, prior to the arrival of the court he had carefully 
prepared the complaints in the cases that were to be submitted. When Judge Noyes 
came ashore McKenzie visited Hume's office and asked for the complaints. They were 
given to him and he took them away* and returning after the lapse of an hour or more, said 
to Mr. Hume: **Judge Noyes says these complaints are not properly prepared." McKenzie 
then told him the kind of papers that Judge Noyes wanted. The order delivered 
by Mr. McKenzie necessitated the issuance of new complaints, and Mr. Hume and his 
stenographer were kept busy for thirty-six hours* continuous work in order to accomplish 
the task. As a result of this hurried woric these complaints were crude, not properly 
prepared, and some of them were submitted to the court unsigned. The properties in 
dispute were Nos. I and 2 below Discovery Claim on Anvil Creek; Nos. 3, 9, II and 12 
above Discovery on Anvil Creek and a claim on Nikkilai Gulch. After McKenzie's ar- 
rival a suit was instituted, entitled Chipps vs. Lindeberg et al., for the possession of Discovery 
Claim on Anvil CreeL There were not any valid grounds for the institution of this suit, 
as the pkintiif had jumped or re-k>cated the property while the defendants were working 
it The defendants claimed the property by virtue of first location and also by purchase 
from a jumper who had located the property after they had acquired it, and whose right 
and title they had bought. But this was a very rich property, producing a large quantity 
of gold dust every day. Mr. Hume rays that he protested against the beginning of this 
suit as there did not appear to him any ground upon which the case could be won. But 
the first gun of the receiver and injunction fight was fired over this property. 

An injunction was granted and Alexander McKenzie was appointed receiver of this 
claim. His bond was fixed at $5,000, although the complaint averred that the ground 
was producing not less than $15,000 daily. Armed with the authority of the court Mr. 
McKenzie immediately went to the claim and took possession of it. He had a team wait- 
ing, and was ready to start as soon as the order was signed. Later Judge Noyes amended 
the order so as to give Receiver McKenzie possession of all the personal property on the 
claim. Tliis order was so broad that McKenzie could have taken possession of the per- 
sonal property of a stranger, in no-wise connected with the mining claim, who might have 
happened to have been on the property. Under this amended order the receiver took 
possession of the safe and the dust it contained, the sluice-boxes, mining implements, tents, 
provisions and cooking utensils. All of this was contrary to the law, as the Alaska Code 
did not permit of a receivenhip for personal property. But this was a case like the incident 
of the man in jail who, when his friend said to him with indignation over what he character- 
ized as an outrage, "They can't put you in here!" replied "But they have got me in here, 

nevertheless." 

The court v^as busy several days granting injunctions and appointing receivers, and 
in a very short time Alexander McKenzie was operating the most valuable claims on Anvil 
CreeL When he went to take possession of the Anvil property owned by the Wild 
Goose Mining and Trading Company, and under the supervision of Mr. C. W. Price, he 
arrived at the claim at midnight. Tht night shift were just ready to partake of their mid- 
night meal. Mr. Price was asleep. He was awakened and notified of the order of the 
court, and the receiver and the officers accompanying him sat down to the board and ate 
Mr. Price's food as though the>' were honored guests. Mr. Price was a law-abiding 
citizen. He obeyed the order of the court, left the camp and returned to Nome. 

The defendants in these cases were not idle. They were represented by the best 
counsel in the North, and there were some able attorneys in Nome, llie principal defend- 
ants were Lindeberg and his partners, subsequently known as the Pioneer Mining Company, 
and the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company. Their counsel was William H« 
Metson, Samuel Knight, Judge C. S. Johnson, Albert Fink and Kenneth M. Jackson. 
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Tliey endeavored to obtain a speedy hearing in order to get the injunction dissolved, but 
there was a delay caused by Judge Noyes going to St. Michael to attend to the business 
which he announced at the outset must be done before he convened court When a 
hearing was finally obtained the court refused to dissolve the injunction, notMfithstanding 
the conclusive nature of the testimony introduced on behalf of the motion. In the case of 
Chipp vs. Lindeberg et al., it was shown, as heretofore said, that the defendants owned the 
property by virtue of purchase from another jumper, as well as by first location. About 
all the good that was accomplished by the defendants in the first bout was an increase of 
the amount of the receiver's bond, but even with the increase this bond was wholly inade- 
quate. 

Failing in the effort to dissolve the injunction, an application was made for an appeal 
to the Circuit G>urt of Appeals in San Francisco. Judge Noyes ruled that this was not 
an appealable case, and refused to grant the prayer. By this time, if they had not prev- 
iously realized it, the defendants saw that they were **up against** a most extraordinary 
proceeding. The summer seasons at Nome are short and the twilight nights were growing 
dark when it became obvious to the lawyers that their only redress must be obtained from 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco. No time must be lost if the matter was to 
be determined before the close of the season. The necessary papers were prepared and 
immediately despatched to San Francisco where they were presented to the appellate court 
Upon a hearing this court issued a writ of supersedeas. This order, as quickly as steam 
and sail could bring it to Nome, was presented to Judge Noyes, but he declined to enforce 
it, claiming that the appellate court had taken the matter entirely out of his hands. 

Tliis was the beginning of the critical part of this famous litigation. Nerves were 
keyed to a high tension. The people associated with these cases carried guns. Detectives 
on both sides were spying the movements of principals and attorneys. There was sup- 
pressed excitement, and the wonder is that these days passed without bloodshed and riot 
There can be no stronger testimony of the law-abiding character of this camp and the 
disposition to avoid a conflict which might have resulted very seriously, than the fact that 
the people suffered. 

"The laws delays, 
"The insolence of office," 
ioid patiently waited for justice, although they knew that it would not come from the court 
at Nome. 

When Judge Noyes was asked to enforce the writ of the superior court, he first took 
time to consider, and conferred with the receiver. He subsequently announced that the 
Circuit Court had taken the matter entirely out of his hands, and that Mr. McKenzie could 
do as he pleased in regard to obeying the writ. The attorneys for the receiver raised the 
question that a writ of supersedeas did not destroy the status quo. The contention of the 
defendants* counsel was that the writ had the effect of dissolving the injunction and dis- 
charging the receiver, but without an order from the District Court, they could not enforce 
it At this juncture a request was made of the military to enforce the writ of the Circuit 
Court. Maj. T. J. Van Orsdale was in command at Nome. He addressed a letter to 
Judge Noyes, who replied that he would confer with Mr. McKenzie and endeavor to find 
a solution of the difficulties which confronted them. The result of the request made of 
Maj. Van Orsdale was a conference held in the Major's office in the barracks, betMreen the 
principals and their attorneys in this case. At this conference a conflict between William 
H. Metson, leading attorney for the Pioneer Mining Company, and Alexander McKenzie 
was narrowly averted. After the arrival of the writ of supersedeas the defendants had taken 
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forcible potsestkm of Discovery Ckim and there was $8,000 or $10,000 in dust on the 
property which the receiver demanded. Major Van Orsdale declined to execute the writs 
and the defendants determined to hold the ground and prevent the receiver from removing 
the dust At this conference McKenzie accused Mr. Metson of stealing the dust, and said : 

**You have kept me stepping and I will fix you for it.*' 

Mr. Metson replied: 

**Tum her loose, right now!** 

Both men arose, but the prompt intervention of several persons prevented trouble. 
The incident over the dust was adjusted satisfactorily by the agreement of the defendants 
to place it in the custody of the military. 

When the conference ended Mr. Metson stepped outside the door and Mr. McKenzie 
walked out beside him. The tension due to the incident that had just occurred had not 
entirely relaxed. Mr. McKenzie said to him, "Will you go to my office with' me>" to 
which Mr. Metson assented. Tliese two men who had come so near crossing swords a 
few minutes before, held a k>ng conference in the office of the *'King Receiver.** This 
conference was barren of results. Mr. McKenzie talked compromise and Mr. Metson 
declined to meet him on any of these grounds. 

Another incident of this contest occurred in the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit 
Building. Some time elapsed after the appointment of McKenzie as receiver for this 
property before the defendants learned what disposition was made of the gold dust taken 
from the mines. John Brynteson, one of the Pioneer Mining Company, went to McKenzie 
and asked the privilege of seeing the dust that they might have evidence that it was within 
the jurisdiction of the court. McKenzie took him to a vault in the Alaska Banking and 
Safe Deposit Company and showed him the dust. There was a large quantity of it as the 
receiver extracted from the properties of the Pioneer Mining Company near $400,000 dur- 
ing his management of these claims. When the dust had been located a guard was placed 
over it by the defendants. A soldier was on duty at the bank all the time, but the guards 
that were placed over the dust by the defendants were men with shotguns and Winchester 
rifles in an upstairs room in a building on the opposite side of the street They had in- 
structions to prevent anybody whom they suspected of bek>nging to the McKenzie clan 
from taking pokes of gold dust from the bank. While this guard was over the bank Mc- 
Kenzie and one of his men went to the vault and took out a poke. Several men repre- 
senting the defendants in these cases were apprised of McKenzie's action and immediately 
entered the bank building. McKenzie was told that he could not take the poke from the 
banL He became greatly excited so much so that he was not lucid in his remarks. He 
declared that he was an American citizen and demanded that the doors should be opened, 
that he was restrained of his liberty. The man that was with him had the poke on his 
shoulder. It proved to be dust extracted by the receiver of the Topkuk Claim. This 
did not interest the peeople who were endeavoring to prevent them from taking dust that 
might belong to the Pioneer Mining Company or the Wild Goose Mining and Trading 
Company. However, McKenzie did not take the dust out of the bank on this occasion, 
and fortunately this critical situation was passed without injury to anybody. 

This incident occurred just after the arrival of the writ from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and the extraordinary tension was due to the fact that -the defendants believed 
that the receiver was trying to take the gold dust outside the jurisdiction of the court. 
There were other incidents in which there were critical situations. C. D. Lane, the man- 
ager of the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company, was constructing a narrow-guage 
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railroad from Nome to Anvil Creek. He wanted to take some tailings from a mine 
his company owned, and which McKenzie was working as receiver, for use in hallasring 
the raihoad. Meeting McKenzie on the street near the postoffice in Nome one day, he 
told him what he desired to do. McKenzie objected and Mr. Lane, who is a plain- 
mannered man, in language more fordble than ornate, toM the receiver what he thought of 
him. Friends of both Mr. Lane and the receiver were present, and if trouble had started 
somebody would have been seriously hurt. , 

When it was evident that neither Judge Noyes nor Alexander McKenzie intended to 
obey the order of the appellate court, another long ocean voyage became necessary. By this 
date the season was growing late. The application for appeal, which was denied by Judge 
Noyes, was made August 15. It was September 14 when United States Marshal Vaw- 
ter served the writ of supersedeas on Judge Noyes. On September 1 7, Judge Noyes had 
not made any order in recognition of the writ of the superior court. On September 19 
William H. Metson and Judge C. S. Johnson offered an affidavit to the court in which 
it was deposed that the receiver had taken out of Discovery Claim on Anvil Creek the sum 
of $130,000. Judge Noyes was hearing a trial at the time. He permitted the inter- 
ruption by the attorneys long enough to hear the affidavit, and then directed the trial to pro- 
ceed, taking no further notice of them. 

Another messenger was on the high seas speeding to San Francisco. Another order 
of the Circuit Court was needed to secure justice in these cases. As the close of navigation 
at Nome is never later than November I , and more often from October 1 5 to October 20» 
it became necessary to exercise haste. The second writ from the Circuit Court arrived in 
due time. It was an order for the arrest of McKenzie for contempt. The Circuit Court 
sent officen to serve the warrant and make the arrest. When they arrived Mr. McKenzie 
was in the dining room of the Golden Gate Hotel. Mr. Metson suggested that in order to 
prevent a scene, he should go into the dining room and quietly inform McKenzie of the pres- 
ence of the officers with the warrant for his arrest. McKenzie received the information 
quietly and was placed in custody. The gold dust that he had taken from the properties 
was still in his possession, and a demand was made upon him for it. He said that he 
didn*t have the key to the safe deposit vault where it was stored, and that the key was 
in the possession of District Attorney Wood. The key was not produced, and the de- 
fendants and their attorneys accompanied by the officers and the manager of the bank* broke 
the lock of the deposit vault, and obtained the dust. The total value of the gold duit 
extracted by McKenzie during his regime as receiver amounted to near $600,000. 

This was the end of the first round of the most notable and notorious legal fight in 
Alaska. The second round was fought before the Circuit Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco. When McKenzie was brought before the court and cited to show cause why he 
should not be punished for contempt for refusing to obey the order of the court, he failed to 
purge himself of contempt, was adjudged guilty and sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
in the Alameda County Jail. 

Judge Noyes subsequently received a notice to appear before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. A conunission was appointed by the court to hear testimony. This commis- 
sion exercised a great deal of latitude in the testimony admitted, and listened to ansrtfaing 
that would throw light on the case. It inquired into the possible motive that the District 
Court could have in refusing to obey the order of the higher court It heard evidence of 
the general condition of atfairs at Nome; made inquiry into the method by which Judge 
Noyes received his appointment, and obtained all the facts of McKenzie's relations with 
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Judge Noyes and hb influence over him. The report of this testimony b voluminous, the 
record of the proceedings making more than 2,000 printed pages. 

This report is briefly and ably summed up in an opinion rendered by Judge Gilbert 
in passing sentence on Noyes, as follows: 

**Much of it tends strongly to show the existence of a criminal conspiracy between 
some of the respondents, McKenzie and others, to use the court and its processes for their 
private gain, and to unlawfully deprive the owners of the mines who were in possession 
thereof, of their property, under the forms of law." 

The review of the testimony concludes by saying: **The record and the evidence of the 
proceedings show from first to last upon the part of Judge Noyes, an apparent disregard of 
the legal rights of the defendants in the cases in which McKenzie was appointed receiver. 
The procedings upon which the receiver was appointed were extraordinary in the extreme. 
Immediately after his arrival at Nome in company v^th the man who it seems had gone 
to Nome for the express purpose of entering into the receivership business, and who boasted 
to others that he had secured the appointment of the judge and that he controlled the 
court and its officers, upon papers which had not as yet been filed, before the issuance 
of summons, and before the execution of receiver's bonds, without notice to the defendants, 
without affording them an opportunity to be heard. Judge Noyes wrested from them their 
mining claims, of which they were in full possession, the sole value of which consisted of the 
gold dust which they contained and which lay safely stored in the ground, and placed the 
claims in the hands of a receiver with instructions to mine and operate the same, and this 
without any showing of an equitable nature to indicate the n'':essity or propriety of the 
receivership, or the necessity for the operation of the mines by a receiver, in order to pro- 
tect the property or to prevent its injury or waste. When the defendants undertook to ap- 
peal from the orders, their right of appeal was denied them. The receiver so appointed was 
permitted to go on and mine these claims on an extensive scale and extract from them their 
vahie. According to the testimony some of the mines were *' gutted." The appointment 
of die receiver was, in the case of Chipps vs. Lindeberg, almost immediately followed by 
an order authorizing the receiver to take into his possession all the personal property of the 
defendants which was found upon the claim, including their stores, provisions, tools and 
tents. Tlie order so made was so arbitrary and so unwarranted in law as to baffle the 
mind in its efforts to comprehend how it could have issued from a court of justice. That it 
was not inadvertent is shown by the fact that before making it. Judge Noyes was reminded 
that the suit involved the placer mining claim only, and by the further fact that the order 
was preceded by the threat to *'tie up" the defendants and take away their property, and 
was followed three weeks later by the deliberate execution of similar orders in the other four 
cases. The appointment of the receiver in each case was in direct violation of the Code of 
Alaska, under which the court was organized, 31 Stats., 451 , section 753, which provides 
as foUows: 

"A receiver may be appointed in any civil action or proceeding, other than an action 
for the recovery of specific personal property — First, provisionally, before judgment on the 
application of either party, when his right to the property which is the subject of the action 
or proceeding, and which b in the possession of an adverse party is probable, and the 
property or its rents or profits are in danger of being k>st or materially injured or impaired.* 

**71iere is evidence of other arbitrary and oppressive action of the court in McKenzie's 
favor in cases in which he was receiver or was interested, notably, the case of the Topkuk 
mme. It is shown that two of the original locators of that minmg property went to Judge 
Noyes upon his arrival at Nome and complained of the action of certain trespassers, and 
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that he referred them to his private secretary, Wheeler, saying that the latter was about to 
resign his office and take up the practice of the law; that they went to Wheeler, and that he 
proposed that if they would give him a one-half interest in the mine, he would secure then 
the full possession of their property within twenty-four hours; that they refused this exoifai- 
tant demand, and after some discussion were about to engage his services in con si d er ation 
of a one-eighth interest, when negotiations were dropped for the reason, it is suggested m 
the evidence, that McKenzie had become interested on the other side. An action of 
ejectment was then commenced by the persons whom the locators complained of, and one 
Cameron was immediately appointed by the court receiver of the mining property upon a 
bond of $10,000. He proceeded to operate the mine upon an extensive scale, refused 
to use the machinery which the owners had placed there at an expense of $6,000, and 
instead rented machinery from McKenzie at the rate of $50 per day and bought supplies 
of him to the amount of $7,800. The owners attempted to protect their inteiests. They 
challenged the sufficiency of the bond and the ability of the sureties to re^XMid, but without 
avail. They attempted to watch the clean-ups, but their right to be present was denied 
by the receiver. They applied to the court for relief, but the only relief they could obtain 
was an order that one of their number, who was designated by name, be permitted to be 
present at each clean-up simultaneously with one of the plaintiffs. The evidence is that a 
considerable portion of the time the plaintifs declined to be present, and thereupon the 
receiver denied the right of the designated defendant to be present When the defendants 
finally established their title to the property by the verdict of a jury, and the receiver was 
discharged, his accounts showed that he had taken out of the mine $30,000, while his 
expenses were largely in excess of that amount. The owners contended that he had taken 
from the mine more than $200,000. Upon a reference of the receiver's accounts to a 
referee appointed by Judge Noyes. it was found that the receiver had taken from the 
mine $100,000, and that his expenses were no more than $35,000. The evidence shows 
that neither the receiver nor hb bondsmen have any property which can be found to apply 
upon this large deficit of $65,000. All these matters were properly shown to tbit court 
upon these proceedings, to throw light upon the transaction, to show the animus of Judge 
Noyes in those cases and to aid the court to interpret the nature of his conduct in the matters 
upon which contempt is charged.** 

The sentence imposed upon Judge Noyes was that he pay a fine of $1,000. He 
escaped the stigma of a jail sentence "in view of the fact that he holds a public office.** 
District Attorney Wood was found guilty of contempt and sentenced to four months im- 
prisonment in the county jail of Alameda County, California. C. S. A. Frost, the special 
agent from the department of justice, who, soon after his arrival in Nome became the as- 
sistant district attorney and later Judge Noyes* private secretary, and who spent Government 
money hiring detectives to gather testimony in these cases, was also found guilty of con- 
tempt of court and sentenced to imprisonment for twelve months in the county jail. Judge 
Ross in hb concurring opinion says: 

**1 am of the opinion that the evidence and records in the case show beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the circumstances under which, and the purpose for v^hich each of 
those persons committed the contempt alleged and so found, were far graver than is indi- 
cated in the opinion of the court, and that the punbhment awarded by the court is wholly 
inadequate to the gravity of the offenses. I think the records in evidence show very clearly 
that the contempts of Judge Noyes and Frost were committed in pursuance of a corrupt 
conspiracy with Alexander McKenzie and with others, not before the court and therefore 
not necessary to be named, by which the property involved in the suits mentioned in die 
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Opinion, araong other propcrtiet. were to be unlawfully taken, under the (ornu of law from 
the pOMcwion of those engaged in mining them, and the propeitiet thereof appropriated by 
the contpiraton. For these thocking offenie* it ii apparent that no punishment that can be 
lawfully irapOKd in a contempt proceeding ii adequate. But a reaionable punidunent may 
be here imposed, and I am of the opinion that in the case of the respondent Arthur H. 
Noyc*. a sentence of imprisonment in the county )ail for eighteen months shoukl be im- 

Judge Morrow concurred in the opinion of Judge Gilbert, which became the opinion 
of the court. 

The effect on the country of this maladminittraiion of the law was baleful. Here 
was a new region, rich in the promise of gold, and capital was needed to build ditches 
and construct railroads, to install improved mining machinery and do the "dead work" 
that must be done before mining claims are put in a condition to produce gold. But 
there is nothing that frightens capital more easily than uncertainty of titles. Capital with- 
drew from Nome, and the banken in Nome declined to make loam on mining property. 
Many mine owner; would not attempt the development of their properties, fearing that 
if they found rich pay an adverse claimant would tie up their claims and burden them 
with law suits. With capital, that migjit have sought investments in the countiy, 
frightened away; with the money in Nome locked up and declining, on account of 
bsecure biles, to assist in the dcvclopmeni of the country: with mine owners afraid 
to prospect claims, lest a valuable discovery involve them i a law suit — under these 
conditions it is obvious that serious injury was done to Inr Nome gold fields. The 
development of the country was retarded at least two years. But coniidence has been 
restored, and the field of industrial endeavor is now 'he scene of enteiprise and activity. 

^"hile these extraordinary court proceedings slowed the wheels of progress, they 
did not inflict a permanent injury on the country. There has been a delay in providing 
the best facilities for the development of this region, and in thi$ delay lies the only 
mjury that has been done the country. Had the DijIricI Court recognized the fact that 
the gravel deposits of this region were the best receiver for all claims in litigation, the 
injury done to mine owners by his regime would not have been more than the injur}' 
done to the country. 
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WrockKKs at Mouth of Snaka 1 
SCENES AFTER THE BIO STORM. SEPTEMBER 13, ISOO. 



TKe Story of Nome 

Th« Big Storm September 13 — Delegates Selected to Qo to Washington — Noms's 
Second Winter — Brealcing Up a Qang of Malefactors— Second Attempt at incor- 
poration Successful — Opening of Navigation and Resumption of Mining Operations- 
Judge Wiclcersham Designated to Temporarily Succeed Judge Noyes — His Efreetivs 
Woric — Second Municipal Election — Arrival of Judge Alfred S. Moore — ^The Story 
of Nome from 1902 Until 1905. 



DN the early part of the summer of 1900 the weather was warm and dry. There was 
not a feature of the climate suggestive of the high Utitude of the Nome country. The 
lack of rain was a detriment to mining operations. The tundra became so dry that one 
could walk from the sea to the foot-hills without stepping from tussock to tussock to 
avoid the swimp and mire. The sun shining all day filled the air with a summer heat* 
tht Tifafant atmosphere carried one back to one's schoolboy days when in the spring- 
one fek the exuberant joy of life while lying in the new grass of the meadows and 
watching the dancing air. Pretty wild flowers decked the Arctic moor; there were 
young ducks in the sequestered pools of the tundra, and the ptarmigan led their shy 
broods afield over hill and plain. The weather was ideal, and the people wondered 
if this were a sample of the Northland summers. 

But if the summer was serene and beautiful the autumn was the other extreme. 
The rains fell almost constantly, and several furious storms swept Bering Sea. The worst 
of these storms began on September 1 1 . This was the severest and most disastrous 
storm in the history of Nome. The wind from the southeast blew a tempest out of 
suDen skies, and for two days piled the waters of Bering Sea high on the beach. The 
waves broke over the Sandspit, buildings in Nome on the water front were demolished, 
hundreds of tons of coal, provisions and general supplies were swallowed by the sea, 
and vessels unable to ride out the storm dragged their anchors into the surf where they 
were pounded to pieces. Snake River, swollen by the flood, overflowed its banks, and 
cabins on the waters* edge were swept into the stream. The most notable of the vesteb 
that came ashore was the Skookum, an immense barge that had been constructed in 
Seattle, loaded with a vast miscellaneous cargo and towed to Nome. The wreck of the 
fl h wiinmi furnished fud to many of the residents of Nome during the folbwing winter. 
Thm damafe done by this storm has been estimated at three-quarters of a million dollars, 
k lan^ the people a lesson, and showed them the imminent danger of the sea. If the 
wmi had cootimied bkwing from the same quarter twenty-four hours longer most of the 
tmm wodkl have been washed away. At the climax of the storm the waves washed 

FnmK *JUeCI* 

DrifMvood is piled on the beach at the tundra-edge, and is to be found in streams 
where the elevation is greater than the townsite of Nome, indicating that at some time 
Bering Sea has been storm-swept until the waters have been forced to an elevation that 
would now wipe Nome of the face of the earth. The natives tell a story of a storm 
wUdi probably occurred in the early part of the last century. This storm destroyed 
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several of their villages. It occurred at the beginning of the cold weather. The water 
that flooded their igloos froze, and the homes of the natives were thereby rendered 
uninhabitable. A great many Eskimo perished from being forced out into the inclement 
weather with insufficient food and clothing. 

Before the close of navigation the citizens of Nome took ste|>s to have some kind 
of a representation in Washington. The town was rent in twain by the two factioos* 
one representing the miners and the people, and the other representing the federal office 
holders. A general feeling existed that Alaska needed an improvement in her laws, 
and the object of sending representatives of the judicial district to Washington was to 
secure, if possible, the needed legislation. A mass meeting was convoied for the pur- 
pose of choosing three delegates, and a struggle ensued over the selection. Tlie citizens 
opposed to the federal regime triumphed and elected Dr. E. M. Rininger, George 
Knight and Captain G. B. Baldwin as delegates to Washington. The Chamber of 
Commerce met, and appointed George Murphy as the representative of that civic bo4y 
to go to Washington and work for the best interests of Northwestern Alaska. To diese 
gentlemen, and particularly to Mr. Murphy, is due the credit of several changes in the 
Alaska Code, which have been helpful to Alaska. Among these amendments are the 
following measures: The establishment of a life-saving station in Nome; giving munic- 
ipalities the right to use for municipal purposes the federal licenses coOected within the 
incorporate limits of the city. An attempt was made to secure a revision of the mining 
laws, but this was unsuccessful. Originally the Alaska Code provided for the col- 
lection of licenses from every class of business conducted in Alaska. The Ucense tax 
on sak>ons was $1,500 a year. The aggregate of the federal license money collected 
in the second judicial division in 1900 was near $100,000. All of this vast sum taken 
from the people as a tax on the commerce of the camp was converted into the federal 
treasury. The first amendment — secured largely through the efforts of Mr. Murphy — 
provided that one-half of the license money in the municipalities be set aside for the 
maintenance of public schools in the town. A subsequent amendment gave all the 
license money to the municipality to be used for municipal and school purposes. A 
still later amendment provides that the federal license money collected in Alaska outside 
of the incorporated towns shall be used for building roads in Alaska. 

The citizens of Alaska have protcb^ed against what they deem the injustice of this 
license tax. They claimed that it was in conflict with the provision of the Constitution 
which says that all federal taxes and imposts in the various states and territories of the 
United States shall be uniform. They claimed that as Alaska was the only part of 
the United States that was burdened with this federal tax there was an unjust and 
illegal discrimination against them. But the court of highest resort decided that Alaska 
is neither state nor territory, but a province of the United States, and a country 
where the Constitution does not follow the flag. Since the citizens of the district must 
be burdened with this tax it is a recognition, although tardy, of their rights and equities, 
that the money they pay the United States for the privilege of conducting business in 
Alaska shall be expended in the district for the betterment of the country. 

Prior to the last sailing of steamers from Nome this fall the federal officers held a 
rodeo, and **cut out** a lot of bad and undesirable people and transported them to the 
states. There was anxiety in the town over the large number of indigents who, unless 
the Government furnished them with transportation, would be forced to remain in Nome 
and become a burden to the citizens who would have to provide for their support 
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In response to a request from Nome the Government sent a transport to take home those 
who were unable to pay their fare on the regular steamers. Notwithstanding the de- 
portation of the larger part of the criminal element there were enough disreputables left 
in the town to menace society during the winter. Frequent robberies and an occasional 
hold-up convinced the federal officers that the bad characters had organized and were 
systematically working their nefarious profession. Detective A. J. Cody was called to 
consult with the federal officials over the situation. He toU the marshal and the judge 
and the district attorney that if he were given carte blanchr he would promise to 
break up the gang. He requested that warrants be issued whenever he required them, 
and that when he had a prisoner in jail that writ of habeas corpus be denied or delayed 
until such time as he could perfect the evidence needed to secure conviction. His work 
was effective, and when navigation opened in the following spring fourteen convicts were 
sent to the penitentiary at McNeil's Island. 

TTie winter of I900-'0I was exceptionally severe. The snow-fall was heavy, and 
furious storms were frequent. The worst blizzard that ever swept over Nome occurred 
on January 19. A few hours after it began the air was filled with a cloud of snow. 
People got k>st while crossing the street, and belated travelers from the hills found the 
town only by taking their bearings from the direction from which the wind was bbwing 
and hoMing a steady course. Some of the experiences in this blizzard were thrilling. 
Travelers were frequently blown from their feet, and they reached camp only by the most 
heroic endeavor. Fortunately there were only a few serious results from this blinding 
stonn. 

Most of the population were people in a new environment. They never had been 
accustomed to the blizzard, and while an effort had been made to make cabins snug and 
dry, a great many persons suffered from the rigor of the climate. Fuel sold at a high 
price. Many of the dealers in commodities regarded other people's necessity as their 
opportunity. At one time the price of coal was $100 the ton. Other supplies of which 
there vras a reported scarcity commanded prices that placed them beyond the reach of die 
poorer people of the camp. An organization was formed, composed of the best people of 
the town, having for its object the care of the needy, and a great deal of benevolent work 
was done in Nome during this winter. 

The court calendar was crowded and the court worked incessantly. The civil 
business that required adjudication was voluminous, and a large number of criminal cases 
were heard and determined. Judge Arthur H. Noyes may deserve all the condemna- 
tion to be found in the record of the injunction and receiver cases in the summer of 1 900, 
but his faithful and efficient work in the succeeding winter is to his credit and in mitiga- 
tion of the charges against him. 

A call was issued for another election for a vote on incorporation. This election was 
held April 9, 1901, and resuked in favor of incorporation by a vote of 695 to 188. 
The first municipal officen of the incorporated town of Nome were as follows: Gnm- 
cilmen, C L. Rickard, W. E. Geiger, J. B. Harris, J. F. Giese, S. H. Stevens, Jr., W. 
H. Mcl%ee and Chas. E. Hoxsie. The council organized by electing Mr. Giese presi- 
dent and ex-offido mayor, and appointed the following city officials: B. J. McGinnk, 
dty clerk; George L. Fish, treasurer; John L. Thornton, city attorney; R. J. Watson, 
aMCMor; Dr. S. J. CaD, health officer; J. J. JoHey, chief of police. The school board 
se l eded at this election was composed of Dr. J. J. Chambers, Miner Bruce and CoEn 
Beaton. The council provided the city with a splendid fire department, equipped with 
modera fire apparatus, streets vrere planked, and the work done during the year of fhm 
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regiine entailed an expense of $90,000. The impiovements made were valuable, bul 
thk council left the city loaded with a dd>t from which it it not yet unburdened. Al tUi 
period it was believed that Nome's development would be more rapid than it has been. 
The number of people that arrived in the country in the spring of 1901 was much 
smaller than anticipated, and the revenues were much less than the calculations which 
formed the basis of the expenditures. 

There was a late season in 1901. "Winter lingered in the li^ of spring.*' The 
heavy snowfalls of the previous winter did not entirely disappear until late in the summer. 
July 4 I traveled over a snow- Sank on the shore of Salmon Lake. This bank of snow was 
fifteen feet deep and a mile k>ng. Ice on Bering Sea did not part from die shore until 
June 4, and the ice in Snake River did not break until June 16. 

The early part of this summer was cold and rainy. Sunshine was infrequent, and 
while the conditions were favorable for mining operations, work in the cold rain was very 
disagreeable. Disappointments of the previous year had done the country an injury. To 
repair this injury required time and the patient, persistent work of the people who knew 
something about the mineral prospects and resources of the peninsula. 

Frank H. Richards, a former State Senator of Washington, was appointed as the 
successor of United States Marshal Vawter. He arrived at Nome in the early part of 
this summer, and took charge of the office. 

The district was now provided with civil law. Alaska had a code and federal 
officers to execute it Nome was incorporated, and had duly elected officers to make 
and execute the laws of the municipality. Elarly in the season the Judge of the District 
Court of the Second Judicial Division of Alaska was cited to appear before the appellate 
court of San Francisco, and purge himself of contempt in failing to obey die writ of the 
higher court. In obedience to the instructions of the Attorney General, Judge James 
Wickersham of the Third Judicial Division of Alaska came to Nome to hold a term 
of court The great length of time consumed in hearing the testimony in the contempt 
proceedings before the Circuit Court of Appeals of San Francisco compelled Judge 
Wickersham to occupy the bench of the Second Judicial Division until the following 
summer. His work was characterized by the manifestation of unusual energy and great 
executive ability. He rapidly unraveled the tangles which his predecessor had left, and 
brought to an issue and determination a great amount of legal business. 

One of the first things he did was to empanel a grand and petit jury in Nome and 
take them together with the court officials to Dutch Harbor to try a murder case. The 
reason for empaneling the jurors in Nome was the inability to secure jurors at Dutch 
Harbor. The population of this well-known Alaskan station was not large enough to 
furnish the requisite number of qualified citizens to sit upon a jury. Fred Hardy was the 
man accused of committing the murder. He killed Con and Rooney Sullivan on Unimak 
Island June 7. Hardy was convicted and sentenced to be hanged. He was brou^t to 
Nome and confined in the federal jail, and on September 19, 1902, the sentence was 
duly executed. He was the first man hanged by the edict of a court of law in the 
District of Alaska. 

The general appearance of Nome underwent a great change this year. Tlie main 
street of the town was planked, sidewalks were constructed in the residence part of die 
town, ditches were dug, providing better drainage, and thousands of cubic yards of gravel 
were used to fill up unsightly mudholes. The gold product of the peninsula this summer 
was $4,542,188, and the close of navigation found the camp in a better condition from 
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nwny points of view than it ever had been. Several notable biuinen enterproe* had 
been inauguiatecl in the penintula. On November 6 of this year Mr. A. £. Boyd began 
tbe building of a long dittance telephone line from Nome to Council City. During the 
previous year T. T. Lane had established a telephone system in the town of Nome, and 
the Moonligjil Water Company had constructed a conduit from Moonlight Springs 
to Nome, These water works supplied the city with pure water, and in quantity adequate 

for domestic use and fire purpose. The sura- ^ 

nter of 1901 witnessed the beginning of ditch 
constructioii for the purpose of providing 
water for mining in this part of Alaska. The 
Miocene Ditch Company constructed several 
miles of ditch during this season, and used 
the water for successful hydraulic mining on 
Snow Gulch. I consider this the beginning 
of the most important enterprise in the country. 
Tbe building of ditches that will furnish 
water for mining oorratiDns will hasten the 
developfflent c4 Seward Peninsula more rap- 
idly than anything eke, impior.. ih.- i-us.iaK Tribute oi » si.b." 

The succeeding winter vras comparatively uneventful. In April, 1 902, the second 
municipal election was field, resulting in the selection of the following officere: Council- 
men: William Tiemey, A. L. Valentine, W. E. Gieger, W. B. Goodrich. Sam Archer. 
J. D. Jourden and S. H. Stevens, Jr. The council organized by selecting Mr. Valentine 
for mayor, and appointed the following officials: City Ckrk, T. D. Cashel; treasurer, 
C. G. Cowden; ci^ attorney, Vohey T. Hoggatt; assessor, Thos. White; health 
olEccr. Dr. Tiedemann; chief of (ire department, Captain G. B. Baldwin. The 
school directors selected were Dr. S. J. Call, L. L. Sawyer and H. O. Butler. 

There has been a spirited contest in every municipal election held in Nome. Tlieie 
elections occur near the close of the long winter and furnish divertisement for many citizens 
who have been "cribbed, cabined and confined" until inaction makes them welcome 
anydiing they can do with zest to overcome the ennui which is a natural concomitant of 
hibernation in Nome. During the winter the gregarious characteristic of the human animal 
to herd b cliques is noticeable, and before spring there is often a lot of unnecessary ill- 
feeling engendered, and the social atmo^here of the town is turgid with jealousy. The 
municipal electitms are a vent for this obnoxious atmosphere, preserving the health and 
peace of the community until the opening of navigation and the resumption of industrial 
work ^ve the people something to think about besides the affairs of their neighbors. 

The ice on ^e sea parted from the shore May 27, The first steamers brought 
large cargoes of supplies and materia! for building of the Council City and Solomon River 
Railroad, and the work of constructing this line was immediately begun. j. Warren 
Dickson was the promoter of this .nterprise. The money was furnished by New York 
capitalists. On July 1 4, 1902. Judge Alfred S. Moore arrived in Nome. He came 
from Beaver, Pa., and had been appointed to succeed Arthur H. Noyes as Judge of the 
Second Judicial Division of Alaska, f-le was accompanied by Geo. V. Borchsenius, 
who had been selected as clerk of the court. Mr. Borchsenius vras the first clerk for die 
Nmne District Court, but as he was not in sympathy with the court in the famous in- 
junctiott proceedings that terminated in the contempt cases before the Circuit Court of 
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Appeab. his resignation had been accepted in 1901, and H. G. Steel, one of the owners 
of the Nome News, had been appointed to the position. When Judge Moore assumed 
the duties of office Mr. Borchsenius resumed the work he had begun under Nome^s first 
district judge. Another new federal official in the person of Colonel Melvin Grigsby, 
appointed to succeed Mr. Wood as district attorney, arrived in Nome this season. The 
feeling that existed toward the former federal officers was replaced with a sentiment 
of felicitation over the selection of new men. 

The product of the mines this season was greater than in any previous year, and 
there was every nidication that Nome had entered upon an era of prosperity and sub- 
stantial progress. The injury done the country by the great stampede of 1900 had been 
partially repaired by the development work of the succeeding seasons. Capital that had 
timidly kept away because of the uncertainty of titles resulting from methods of the 
first federal judge of the District Court, was encouraged to seek investments in the Nome 
country. People who had lived in the country since the spring of 1900, or earlier, 
became better satisfied with the prospect of Seward Peninsula's mineral wealth. Several 
ditch enterprises were begun this season, and improved machinery for mining was shipped 
to Nome. Reports from the United States assay offices indicated that the gold output 
from the peninsula this year was $5,100,000, and in all probability the product was 
more than this. Mining operations were conducted late in the fall, as winter did not 
arrive until later than usual. The last steamer to leave Nome this season was the Corwin. 
She sailed November 1 2, the latest sailing date of any steamer from this port. She might 
have left several days later as the sea was not frozen until the latter part of die month. 

There are two very busy times in the calendar of Nome— one is the date of the 
arrival of the first steamers, and the other is the date of the departure of the last vesMls. 
At these times the town is a scene of great activity. The streets are filled with people, 
and the recently over-worked word * 'strenuous** describes the general conditions that 
prevail at these times. The description of one winter in Nome is a description of all 
of them. A large part of the population is on the waiting list, and with not much work 
to do there is plenty of animation in social life. However, during the winter of 1 902-'03 
a great deal of work was done in the winter diggings. The discovery of rich gravel 
deposits deep beneath the surface had made it possible to profitably mine during the winter. 
In the vicinity of Nome there was considerable ground that could be better prospected 
in the winter time than in summer. This prospecting was done by the aid of thawen 
in sinking through the frozen earth. The discovery of ancient channels beneath the frost 
crust furnished miners with an opportunity to engage in drift mining, and to pile up dumps, 
from which the precious metal was washed when the snow melted and furnished water 
for sluicing. 

At this early date Nome was a city possessing many conveniences and public utilities. 
An electric light plant had been established, there were three churches in the town, a modem 
well-equipped public school house, telephone and mess'^nger service, and mercantile houses 
that kept in stock all the necessaries of life and many of ihe luxuries to be had in the centen 
of civilization. 

At the municipal election held in April. 1 903, John Rustgard, Chas. E. Hoxsie, W. 
J. Rowe, Dr. Ed. E. Hill, S. H. Stevens, Jr., Jack Calvin and W. H. Bard were 
elected as members of the common council. H. E. Shields was elected to the office of 
municipal magistrate. This office had been created by an amendment to the Alaska 
Code. The council organized by selecting John Rustgard as mayor and appointed R. T. 
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Chcsnut, city clerk, assessor and tax collector; C. G. Cowden, treasurer; Noble Walling- 
ford, chief of police; Jas. W. BeO, city attorney; Geo. Chapman, chief of (ire department, 
and Dr. Ed. E. Hill, health officer. Late in the season Mayor Rustgard went to the 
States, and the council selected W. H. Bard to HII the chair of the presiding officer and 
discharge the duties of Mayor of Nome. 

In 1903 the mineral production of Seward Peninsula had a value of $4,465,617 
Of this sum $28,000 was silver. Tlie season's mining operations demonstrated more 
conclusively than ever the necessity of ditches for mining purposes, with the resuk 
that a great many ditch enterprises were planned. The succeeding winter found Nome 
a community composed of people who had been acclimated, and who had grown so 
familiar with their environment that they liked the conditions that surrounded them. It 
was a staid community possessing neither more nor less virtues than many towns of 
similar size in the well settled parts of the United States. 

During this year the council inaugurated several things for the betterment of 
the city and the improvement of conditions, notable among them the building of a City 
Hall, the construction of a bridge across Dry Creek, the acquisition of a cemetery, and 
the preliminary arrangements for the securing of a patent to the townsite. This last 
mentioned work was delegated to P. J. Coston, a prominent lawyer of Nome, whose 
former connection with the Land Department of the United States, general knowledge 
of the matter in hand and recognized ability, qualified him for the work he had to do. 

Col. Melvin Grigsby vacated the office o^ U. S. District Attorney and Henry M. 
Hoyt of San Francisco was appointed as his successor. Mr. Hoyt brought to the 
office high testimonials of honesty and other necessary qualifications to discharge his 
duties acceptably to the people of Nome. 

The municipal election in April, 1904, resulted in the selection of the folbwing 
councilmen: H. P. King, J. S. Coply, E. G. Will, John Brannen, David Gikhrist, 
S. H. Stevens, Jr., and William Huson. Mr. King was elected mayor, and the folk>w- 
ing persons were selected to fill the appointive offices: A. McGettigan, city clerk; 
Charles Jewitt, chief of police; C. G. Cowden, city treasurer; George Schofield, city 
attorney. Tlie school board was composed of A. H. Moore, L. L. Sawyer, and Captain 
Storey. C. D. Murane was elected to the office of municipal judge. 

In 1905 the council chosen by the people was J. S. Coply, H. P. King, S. H. 
Ste\'ens Jr., Andy Anderson, W. S. McCray, E. G. Will and W. H. MiUeman. 
Mr. Coply was elected to the office of mayor. The city clerk, chief of police and 
city attorney were reappointed. C. B. Todd was elected as the custodian of the city 
funds, and Dr. Sloane was appointed health officer. Under a new amendment of the 
Alaska Code the council appointed the municipal judge. Mr. Murane received this 
appointment. The school trustees elected were: Major Baldwin, J. W. Wright and S. 
T. Jeffreys. Miss Kittie Cordon was a candidate for school trustee and polled a large 
vote, but did not obtain enough balbts to secure the election. 

TTie season of 1905 opened very auspiciously for the Nome Country. The spring 
clean-up of the winter dumps was much larger than it ever had been. The product of 
the winter diggings was near $3,000,000 — three times the production of any previous 
winter. This increase was due to the wonderful production of the mines of Little 
Creek and vicinity. 

These discoveries are the greatest ever made in Alaska; they eclipse the 
fabulous richness of the greatest bonanzas in the Klondike region. Gravel was found 
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from vhich $1,200 was wa^ed from ■ sinele pan. Thu wu not a picked pan, tut if 
it had been carefully selected from the richest spots on bedrock the sum of $3,000, pos- 
sibly $5,000 might have been obtained. The work of constructing not less than one 
hundred miles of ditches was begun this season; and there is every reason to believa 
that the gold production of the peninsula will be greater this year than ever before. 

Besides possessing modem public utilities, Nome is a town with educational, rehgiout 
and social advantages. Tlie equipment of the public schools is excellent, three churches 
minister to the spiritual needs of the community, and niunerous fraternal orders have lodges 
or clubs in Nome. A description of these institutions may be found in Part il of this 
vohime. 



Part II 



Preface to Part II 

The material in Part II of this book was prepared for a 
Popular Edition. The object of this edition is to impart 
information about the country's marvelous mineral resources. 
Twenty thousand copies of this edition have been printed. 

If the reader of this volume find in the following pages 
any repetition of thought expressed in the chapters devoted 
to history, he will know that the repetition is due to an ef- 
fort of the author to make the Popular Edition as compre- 
hensive as space would permit. This explanation seemed 
necessary on account of frequent reference to historical facts 
which I have endeavored to fully cover in the preceding 
pages. 



Wonderland of Wealth 



Glimpse of Commtrcial and Scenic Alaska^ — Seward Peninsula, Its Area and General 
Physical Features — Description of the Seasons in Northwestern Alaska — A Winter 
in Nome. 



ALASKA is a wonderland of wealth. It is an immense depository of valuable 
and precious minerals. In restricted areas there are agricultural postibiBties. 
Trees, principally spruce and not the best in the world for making lumber, 
forest a thousand valleys and as many mountain spurs. Some day these forests 
may have a commercial value. Millions have been made out of the fur industry of this 
country. Since the days of Russian traders, not long after the discovery of this land by 
Vitus Bering 164 years ago, the fur industry has been pursued and has yielded large 
profits. The many rivers of this vast region, and the inlets, bays and seas, which 
make the coast line 26,500 miles k>ng, bounding this territory on the west and north, teem 
with fish. Already the sabnon fisheries of Alaska are the most important in the world, and 
the thousands of square miles of cod banks in Bering Sea and the North Pacific Ocean are 
unexpk>ited and abnost unknown. The whaling industry in the waters that lave the 
shores of Alaska has produced a revenue of more than $100,000,000. 

But the principal commercial value of Alaska is in its minerals. Gold has been 
found in extensive areas in every natural sub-division of Alaska, from Juneau to Kotzebue 
Sound, from the Canadian boundary line to the sea. There are developed gold mines in 
the Cook Inlet country and the region of the Copper River. On the easterly sk>pe of the 
McKinley Range there is a mineralized zone comprising more than 50,000 square miles, 
which includes the now famous diggings of the Tanana. The water-sheds of the Kusko- 
kwim comprise a vast and comparatively unexpk>red region, known to contain gold, silver, 
copper, lead and cinnabar. In the valley of the Yukon are the mining camps of Eagle, 
Circle and Rampart North of the Yukon is the Nome country and the Koyukuk diggings, 
and beyond this region is the Arctic sk>pe where gold has been found in many of the 
streanu, from Good Hope River to the Colville, and where miners are now working rich 
clainu in ground that has been frozen for ages. 

Besides the placer gold of Alaska there is gold in ledges. In Northwestern Alaska 
there is tin in commercial qtuintities, and a prospect of the most productive and profitable 
tin mines in the world. The minerals in Alaska which have an economic vahie, and which 
exist in commercial quantities, are gold, silver, copper, lead, cinnabar, tin, coal and petro- 
leum. Alaska has beds of bitimiinous coal of the best quality ever found in the West, show- 
ing assays of seventy-nine per cent, carbon. There are many other minerals in the country, 
among them graphite, mica and bismuth, which some day may have a commercial value. 
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And in addition to all these is the probabiEty of discovering some of the rarer and very 
vahiabie minerab and precious stones. 

This is a glimpse of commercial Alaska, but there is another Alaska. It is a country 
of magnificent area and gorgeous scenery. The native name is Al-ia-as-ka, "the great 
country.'* This Abska contains an area of 59 1,000 square miles and has a coast fine 
greater than the circumference of the earth. It reaches through twenty-one degirees of lati« 
tude, and its extreme width comprises fifty-four degrees of longitude. The meridian pass- 
ing through Nome lies more than 300 miles to the westward of the Sandwich Islands. The 
extreme width of Alaska is as great as the distance between Savannah and Los Angeles, 
and the e xli e m e s of latitude represent the distance between Mexico and Canada. 
In this great exie&t of Alaskan territory are many natural scenes both of beauty and 
grandeur. The glacien of Southeastern Alaska are the largest in the world. 0>mpared 
wkh these great ice rivers the glaciers of Europe are as insignificant as the fire that Gulliver 
exliogaiilied in the Pahce of Lifiput. Majestic Mt. McKinley, its summit capped vrilh 
eternal nofwi and rising to an altitude of more than 20,000 feet, is the highest mountain 
on the ^4ofth American continent The president of the United States Geographical 
Sooely, reeogaizing the vahie of Alaska from a commercial point of view, has said that 
the principal asaet of this wonderful country is its scenery. A more definite idea of the 
▼ast extent of this Northland may be obtained from comparison. Alaska is larger than the 
combined areas of Califbrnia, Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington; and today there 
are less than 50,000 white inhabitants in this big country. 

Alaska is a paradise for sportsmen. In that great and as yet unexplored country south 
of the Yukon, particularly at the head-waters of the Kuskokwim, and near the base of Mt 
McKinlgr, ara many kinds of game. Here may be found a species of the grizzly bear as 
krfe and ferodous as those that inhabited the wild West of the United Sutes fifty years 
«fo; here ara herds of mountain sheep; bands of caribou that number hundreds; the moose, 
the most stalely game of the wilderness; grouse in flocks of thousands; rabbits, including the 
arctic hare which grovrs to the size of a small lamb; and fish in every stream. There is also 
n great variety of fur-bearing animals, many wolves and foxes. The principal variety of 
ish indigenous to the streams of Northern Ahska is grayfing, a gamey fish that furnishes rare 
sport hi the angler and a delicacy for the table. 

Such is Alaska, but an attempt at a minute description of the country, its features, 
resources and general conditions, necessitates a division of the immense area. The features 
and resources of this big, new country are too diverse for description in one story. There 
are some parts of the country that are without alluring scenic features; there may be parts 
that are barren of resources. In a territory so hrge as this there is abnost every phase of 
country. 

The division of Alaska which it is the province of this volume to discuss, is not noted 
for its natural scenery; but there is compensation for the lack of that which pleases the eye 
in the immense mineral wealth that fies hidden in the frozen ground; and this suggests the 
greatest impediment to the devek>pment of the larger part of Alaska. The cfimate is not 
faivorable. The winters are k>ng and cold. In Northwestern Alaska the snow covers the 
ground seven months of the year, and although the sun shines almost continuously in this 
high htitude during the short summer he is unable to extract the frost of ages which has 
put a k>ck, hard to open, on the gold in the gray old hills of this region. No one should 
think that because this country contains probably the greatest mineral wealth of any similar 
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PholOKTmph by B. B. Dobb*. 

ONE THOL'SANI) P0I:NUS OF 001-L> BKU-Kt: 
Made In Abkhv Office Alaska Banklim find Kiife lieposli Cc. 

area on the earth that thi$ wealth can be had without hard labor, infinite pains and the tur- 
inounting of difficult obitacles. In a country where the season of active work does not com- 
priae mote than one hundred days in the year it is apparent thai developraeni of the rraourcei 
muat be alow. If man's ingenuity and inventive genius could overcome the winter condi- 
tKMU to be found near the Arctic circle this country would be a veritable cornucopia ol 
gold. But the impcdiinenU King Frost has put in the way of the miner necessitates a greater 
amount of labor to extract valuable minerals; and the slow development will make thii 
country valuable at a time in the remote future when its mineral deposits would have been 
worked out had they been more favorably situated. 

The Nome country comprises Seward Peninsula, but there is a large contiguous terri- 
tory which may be discussed under the topic that forms the caption of this book. Seward 
Peninsula i* shaped Hke a great flint arrowhead, the point at Cape Prince of Wales, the neck 
being the portage between Norton Sound and Kolzebue Sound, a distance of about seventy- 
five miles. The peninsula has an area of 22,700 square miles and in extent is about one- 
ngjith of that part of Alaska north of the Yukon river. 

An idea of the topography of the country cannot be conveyed in any general terra. 
To a person who visits Nome and sees for the hrst time from the deck of a steamer the 
Nome country, there is very little in the perspective that possesses feature or cokir. He sees 
a moaa-covcred plain called tundra, from three to four miles wide, extending back from die 
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■ea to the low, round'lopped hillt: beyond liieie monotonous hilli, which are without tree 
or ihrub, it a range of mountains some thirty milet distant. Theae mountaini haw the 
native name of KJgluaik, but to the proq>ccton they are the Sawtooth Mountaina. Thii 
name tuggefts their ragged appearance, the aharp outlines being granite peaka. Mt 
0*boine. the highett peak on the peninaula, a in this series, and has an altitude of 4,700 
feet. Northeast of the Sawtooth range are the Bendeleben Mountains; trending in a Docth- 
erly direction from Norton Bay are the Darby Mountains, and north of Port Clareacc are 
the York Mountains; but none of these give tlie country a rugged appearance. A great 
many ttreanu of water, some of them called rivers, have their sources in the higher akitodet 
and Bow dirough the narrow valleys in the hills to the sea. Near their sources some of tbeae 
riven have a rapid descent, making rapids, but at they approach the low laixk ibqr 
bec<Nne sluggish and flow slowly through great gashes which they have cut in the tundri 

The water-sheds of the peninsula are many, and streams flow toward all poinb of tbe 
compass. An area from Golovin Bay northward to Cape Prince of Wales, a distance of 
200 milet and having a width of from thirty to hfty miles, drains into Bering Sea. Another 
large area, comprising what is known at the Council City region, is drained by die Fiih 
River and its tributaries into Golovin Bay. Several rivers flow into Norton Sound. The 
Arctic slope of the peninsula sends its waters into Kotzebue Sound and tl.e Arctic OceaiL 
Water courses are numerous in a country where summer rains are heavy and for seveni 
months almost constant; and where the winter snows cover the ground to a depth of from 
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foo feet to ten feet, uciunuUtiog in canyoo diift* to a depdi of (ram Efty feet to one huii< 
<hed ttti, thse murt be buui j itreaiiii tot dniiuge. 

1 hare noted the gotenlljr bald and deioUte ■{^>euvice of the countiT, but b Ae 
Nortoa Bay iegk» there it a large area covered with ipnice timber. By tapclamation of 
P wri d wl McKialejr du> timber land ha* been converted into a foieit reierve. Councfl Qlj 
■ K » tinbcr country. Council City ii eighty odd milea inland from Nome, h the vaUefi 
of KVeral of the principal streams on the Arctic abpe there ii timber, notably on the Kewalik 
&nd the Kobuk. This limber is mostly sptuce, and trees attain to the size of fourteen or 
■txteen inches in diameter. There is some cotlonwood and some aider. Every water coune 
of any importance in Northwestern Alaska is fringed with willows, in some places growing 
to a height of eight ieel or ten feel and a diameter of from four inche* to six inches. But 
the willow growth is usually stunted, occurring most often in dense thickets. These wjltowi 
(unrah the only fuel, (or prospectors and miners far away from base of supplies, to be had 
in thousands ot square miles of territory; and the difficulty of making a (ire and preparing 
food with green willows for fuel can be imagined belter than described. 

As soon as the snow disappears the country is clothed with verdure, and decorated 
with many varieties of pretty wild flowers. These delicate little flowers have the temerity 
to bloom on sunny slopes close beside belated melting banks of snow. The almost continuou* 
sunshine accelerates the growth of all kinds of vegetation so that transition from winter to 
■aBuner when the snow has melted is so sudden as to seem almost magical. The snow 
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never entirely diMppean until Ule in June. From the fint of May undl the middle of 
AugiBt die dayli^t it continuous. At Nome in the ihortat day the lun it bidden leti 
thu three houn, but it lo near the horizon the land it flooded with a loft light to that ooe 
can tee to read ordinary piinL Thit conbnuout daylight tengltteni the ordinary woiiiiig 
leaton. u there is no ccuation of work cauted by night. At the minet die h'jm of machkivy 
never ceaiei. The early part of the lununer leaion it uniaOy dear and dry, and the latter 
part filled with itormt and abnott oontlant rain. 1 have not mentioned qmag time at, judg- 
ing l^ the utual iigns, there it no luch period of the year in Nortfawettem Alailca. We 
have but two aeaioni, a ihort tuminer and a long winter. A more beautiful and tahriirioyi 
climate could not be deiired than the ordinary early lummcr at Nome; nor couM one eatily 




.'HEN THE ICE BREAKS IX SHAKE HW'BR. 



e a more tempeatuoui climate than the latter part of tome of the tummert which have 
been experienced in thit region. 

Evidences of the approach of winter are teen late in September, sometimet in tbe 
latter part of August. The fint frottt change the hue of the landscape. In Octobei ice 
foraii on the ilreams, a pauing cloud bringt a tnow-tquall, miners begin to have difficulty 
with frozen water in their tluice-boxes, and by the fifteenth or twentieth of diit month 
mining operationt are pretty generally suspended. The tnow after thit usually ccMoet 
to stay; nightt arc cold and the days growing shorter, to that the tun does not have an 
opportunity of undoing the work that King Frott doet during the night. The watert 
of Bering Sea become mushy from partial congeals' ion, and great floet, vrhkh are formed 
farther north and have been deUched by wiitds and currenit, float down d>e tea in front 
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of Nome. They may atUch themtelvn to the shore to be broken ag«in by wind and wavei 
uid Boat away. Before thii occura, however, the lait ttexmer Kas sailed from Nome, die 
fmall craft have been brought into the mouth of Snake River to their vnnter quarter*, and 
Bumerout lighter*, uted (or traniferring freight and pauengcH from tteamen to the land, 
have been brou^t to the (hore and beached. The roaditead, in which there were iteamen 
all Mimnter long and which during thii time was a scene of great activity, it deserted. On 
a morning usually in November, but sometimet as Ute at E)ecember, the inhabitants of 
Nome awaken and look out from their hornet over the tea of ice. Winter has begun in 
earnest and the community realizes that for the next seven months it it sequestered, isolated. 




Photosrajih by B. B. Dobbs. 

THE ROADSTEAD AT NOME. 
PliOtOBraph Takan at MldnlghC In June 

aftd Ant at from the balance of the world by barrien of ice and snow. From this time 
until the ice goes out, tbeir only meant of communication with the outside world are dog 
teum and die telegraph. Thanks to Captain Wildman, of the United States Signal Corps, 
k(t winter Noioe fm the first time was in direct telegraphic communication with the itatet. 
Thii coramuDicatioii was establiihed by the wireless tyitem between St. Michael and Port 
Safety, a ditfance of 100 miles. Two winters prior to last winter the telegraph line was 
caofi^ttd along the Yukon, and Nome fdicitated itself in having a telegraph station. 
UnalaUeet. only 240 miles distant. 

While tbc winten m tbe Nome country arc long and cold they are not to sevefc •• 
ODC would inaglBe. In a few years a pcnon becomes acclinMted and all dread of the c^ 
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ifac wind blowi that there if danger <m die trail Between Nome and Council Ci^ ha t tk 
■tnget ran pretty regularly, the (chedule being interrupted only when the b&zzard blows. A 
bw temperature doa not cauM great inconvesience to the man who ii properly clothed, V 
the air be itill, but the cutting bla*t of the blizzard in zero weather cannot be w ithit oo d fat 
any great length of time. Bbzzardi are of frequent occurrence, and they often come m^ 
demly vrith little or no warning. The men who have lort their Evei in the blizzard* of Noi^ 
weriem Ala>ka generally were people who did not undentand the lore of the land or ebc 
exeroMd poor judgment in attempting to travel at a periloui time, ^ce the lettlenienl of 
d>e co untr y and the eitablidiment of road-howo along die traib the danger of he einig i* 
■ot Mrioui. A thaw in midwinter teldnn occun. The miner tHiepum a cade for \m 
meats and inch stores as will not be injured by freezing, ai the Nordiland in vrmter is a 
TCty successful cold storage plant 

Ai there ii almost oontinuous day in June so there ii almost continuous night in D^ 
woibfT. In the dxHtest di^ the sun describe* an are m the so w Aera heavens of about oae- 
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cigbth of fail circle. He riia b die louth and leti in the louth, and ia w far awny that 
there ii icarcely a trace of coioital rayt. He lo(^ like a Ug diak of bunuihed gold, ana 
kii rayi funiidi a weak bght but no perceptible heal. In die winter there ii an alMoice 
of akiKNt all color except white, lavc b the momingt and eveningi. Before sunriK and at 
■UDMt freqtiently the nuthem tkiei are flooded with the nioit gorgeoui color*. If one hat 
not Men a lunriie or • niniet in high ladtudet one cannot imagbe the mtcnsity of the colon. 
and it it utdcti to attempt to detcribe them. With the exception of theie color bterludet 
the penpective b every direction, landward or leaward, it an unbroken while. The while 
Icvd tnndra reacbet back to the while hilb, the white hilli to the white roounuint, and over 
all "That inverted Bowl they call the Sky" it gray and cold. 

At Nome a wbter day teet a city partially covered with nww. Smoke from a diout- 
and chtmaejv curb through the criip air. A door of a tlore or a laloon it opened and ibe 
warm air ruthbg from the mterior o( the buildbg makes a fog u it ruthet out. The water 
vendoTi, lome of them itill uibg the primitive coaloil-can ai a receptacle for the water vAuck 
thejr have taken from holei nude ihrou^ the ice of the river, may be teen drivbg their froat- 




coTCfed teami tttrough the ttreeti. Men with dog teamt are tcunrybg akng the traili, up or 
down the beach or acroM the tundra. Out on the ice of Bering Sea may be teen a dozen 
or a hundred UiermeD UlhfuUy bobbbg through holet in the ice for torocod. 

At there it but little work to do during the wbter le ato n there it plenty of time for the 
•ocial ■tnitifi ot life, and the retidenli of Nome devote a great deal of time to tocial en- 
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tefUinmcnts. Dances, locidi. 
fun. anuteur theatrical*. *ad 
eveiything and anything that wil 
lelicvc the tedium of the loof 
winter ni^ts recave a libera! 
■hare of attention. Nor it there 
a lack of outdoor sports, the prin- 
cipal of which is ^iing. Nome 
has a tlu club, and toumainenis 
are held during the winter when 
prizes are awarded both foi 
jumping and speed. Indeed, trav- 
eling with ski is a favorite metliod 
of going from tovm to the creeks 
or across country to nei^boring 
camps. It is an interesting picture 
to see a man on ski laboriouslj' 
ascmding a hill until he gains the 
summit, from vt^iere to die base, 
with ski pole between his legs as 
a brake, he sldms down the white 
descent like a bird, the ski pole 
cutting the snow into minute par- 
ticles and making a feathery trail behind him. Sleighing bdiind dog teams is a favorite. 
heaMifuL and invigorating recreation. Ladies snugly wrapped in their fun. silting in a 
■led behind a team of huskies, the driver runnmg b^ind. holdmg on to the handlebars, 
jumping on the runners and riding whenever it is convenient, is a very common si^t at Nome. 
The people in Nome live comfortably during the winter, having made provision for 
the long cold q>ell through which they know they have to go. Many residences and store 
buildings are provided with heaters, or basebumer stoves m which anthracite coal it burned. 
Even those who live in cabins are usually "snug as a bug in a rug.'* No hardship nor in- 
convenience b experienced in this north country during the winter by people who do not 
have occasion to travel. The heallhfulness of the country is one of its marked features. 
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Microbe* c«n live in Jce, but dming their hibematian they are innocuoiu. Doctors uy that 
wound* of any character quiclcly heal by fini intentbn, and that it it an excellent locality in 
which to perform surgical operations. While the extreme cold of the winter is very low 
len-.perature it musl not be inferred that all the weather is of this character. There are many 
days when the thermometer is above zero, but a winter thaw it infrequent. 

Before the close of navigation all supplies necessary for the winter use are shipped in 
and stored. In Nome there are great yards filled with coal so that there never is any danger 
of a shortage of fuel. Provisions of every land are kept in stock by the merchants, so that 
the residents of Nome have plenty to eat and of good quality. We are short on green stufi, 
but a hot-house on the Sandtpit across the river from Nome it a recent irmovation, and fresh 
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ARRIVAI, OF THE JEANIE. MAV H. 1901. 
Two Hllea of Solid Ice Between Nome and Open Water on BerlriK Sea. 

vegetables are enioyed by thote who can pay the price. A cucumber flower has been soli 
for one dollar, and ttie purchaser took his chances of the flower developing into a cucumber. 
Eggs at the approach of qirtng are meUowed with age, and better lit for a reception of a 
bad actor than for domatk we. Many gostronomically fastidious people lose their appe- 
tites (or cold storage meats late in the season, and everybody is surfeited with canned goods 
before the arrival of the first vewel in the spring. But considering the environments and con- 
ditions Nome people bve well and enioy themselves in the winter. 

When the season of spring approaches, the season when gnus greens ttie fields and 
the hiJI slcqiet in a temperate zone, whoi orchards bloom, and the robin tings, and Rowers 
bhish by the wayside, the people of Nome begin to look forward anxiously and longingly 
(ot the arrival of the first steamer. The sun has passed the vernal equinox, and the longer 
bright days are making a perceptU>le efect iqwn the wide expanse of tDow-corered eaith. 
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Tbe nm it beguming to un- 
lock the icy fetlcn of the 
ilmiiH. and tbe bn^tMM 
that filb the dayt ii lo dazzliiig 
■hit now blindnew ■ an ail- 
mcBt v^iich must be guarded 
agaiiiL White ii ttill the only 
color in dw penpective. There 
hai not been enough heat to 
mek the now to at to reveal 
a bare qwt of earth. The 
now birdi, the fint feathered 
incaMiigen of the warn lea- 
•on. have not yet returned. 
Nor ha* there been leen ai yet 
a nofthem fli^t of water fowl 
which a few wccb later will 
be CMiqiicuoui a few miles 
tooth of town and tuit above where the waves and tides, assisted by tbe warm days, an 
bieakmg up the ice of the tea. 

After the snow hat partially melted, and the ttreams are running in torrenlt. the ice 
oo the tea breaks from the shore and quietly Hosts away. During some bright day. or ■ 
die dimmer H^t of the night, early in June a keen-eyed Eskimo raises the shout. "Oomiit 
pak!"vHiich it hit language for tieamboat. Belb ring, whittlet blow.and eveiybody,iKi matter 
vrhat the hour may be, ruthcs out and seeks a position where the horizon of ihc tea can be 
tcanned. The arrival of the Brtt tieamer in Nome every tpring is an incident of peat 
moment. It marks the close of a long period of isolation and the beginning of renewed ■■- 
duttrial activity. 




■THE ICE QUIETLY FL.O.*TS AWAY." 




■CRIBBED. CABINKD- ANP COVEBED WITH SNOW. 



Tke Land of Pay 



riptlPffi of the Mining Districts, Nome, Council, Kougarok, Port Clarence and Fair* 
Kavtfi— The Kobuk Region and the Far North Country — The Country Adjacent to 
Norton Sound— The Nome Beach — ^The Kuskokwim, a Contiguous and Comparatively 
Unknown Region. 



i"V^ RIOR to the discovery of gold Seward Peninsula was a barren desolate region, 
I iJJ inhabited by a few white men who were either traders or missionaries, and native 
J r^ tribes that lived in villages. The gold discovery which proclaimed to the world a 
new strike was made on An\il Creek in September, 1898. Three prospectofs, 
Jttfet Lindeberg, Erik O. Lindbkm and John Brjmteson, were the fortunate men who 
made the discovery. G. W. Price was returning from the Kotzebue country, there having 
been a stampede to that region in this year. He had come down to St Michael for the 
purpose of investigating a report of gold prospects in the Golovin Bay country. As Mr. 
Price was a practical mining man the secret of the great strike was imparted to him, and 
his co-operation was solicited in order that the property discovered might be properly staked 
and the district organized according to kw. The prospectors returned to the scene of the 
strike, and although the season was growing late, the ground freezing and snow falling, they 
succeeded in a few days in panning and rocking out under adverse conditions gold AmK 
valued at $1,800. No attempt was made to work the ground during the winter of 
*98 and *99. The following spring a great many people came do%vn the Yukon from Daw- 
son, and many who had heard of the strike and were anxious to be early on the ground, 
came by steamers from the states. The work that was accomplished in the season of 1 899 
by the crude method of sluice-boxes and shoveling showed unmistakably that the diicovcnr 
was a bonanza. During the summer of *99 gold was discovered in the beach and this 
strike was unquestionab^ the greatest poor-man*s diggings ever found. 

The output of this season caused a great stampede in 1900, and 15,000 peopk 
were landed at Nome within a fortnight. The tents of a white city sprung up like mwh- 
rooms, but unfortunately for the country most of these people were not miners, and many of 
them never could be miners. They brought vrith them every conceivable device of im- 
practicable mining machinery, and they failed. Their tale of woe was a serious detriment to 
the devefopment of the country. Nome received the reputation of being a faikue as a 
mining camp. But notwithstanding all the knocb it received, from people who were to 
blame instead of the country, there has been a steady progress in the development of tUs 
region. Those who are best qualified to know believe that Seward Peninsuk is the grant- 
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ett and mott valuable area of gold placen in the world. There ue value 
and there may be tin enough in this counliy to can the ear^. 



Th« Noma Olatrict 

'die Nome Distnct is that area lying between the westerly waler-^ied (rf Golonn Bay 
and the easterly water-thed of Port Clarence Bay, and extending northerly to the Sawtoodi 
Mountain*. It embraces the wonderhilly rich diggmgs on Anvil Creek, Dexter Cteek, Dry 
Creek, Glacier Creek and Snow Gulch, which have yielded millioni of doUan. The (bma- 
tion of this country is what is known as mica-cchisL The gold is found m the bedi o( itawBl 
where it has been concentrated (or ages. It it also found in ancient channeb which ace 
known a* bench diggings, and it is found almost eveiywhere in lexer quantittei in the tumha 
and scattered through the hilb. 

Anvil Creek has been the greatest producer of all the streams of this lectioa. The yield 
from Anvil Creek has been more than $6,000,000. Nor is this stream by any means worked 
out. No (Hie can look into the ground and say how much gold remains there, nor will the 
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i ORASS GULCH. HEAD OF DEXTER CREEK 
Property of O'Sulllvan and Wllk-'iis. 



total vahics in this basin be determined until all the benches are washed down and the tail- 
ingt from the woddngs in the stream are re-washed. Every year new discoveries are being 
made in the benches on the left limit of Anvil Creek. Three old channeb have been found 
which carry gold in large quantities. It is not safe (or a writer to auume the role of prophet. 
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ANVIL CREEK AND CLAIMS OWNED BY PIOMBSR CO. 
Thla Slream Has Yielded More THan te.nOO.OOO r-t Gotd. 
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n the Anvil basin. 
Belwecn Nome and Anvil Creek stands Anvil 
Mountain, named because a rock on the 
tesembles an anvil, and rich discoveriet have been 
made al nearly every part of the base o( ihU 
mountain where considerable prospecting 
b«en done. If one might be permitted to in- 
dulge one's imagination one could tee Anvil 
Mountain elevated by some mighty plutonic force 
hom a bed of gold and icanering ihe preciotit 

mineral all uound it.. Late m the leaMn of operated by i. B. Svordrup. 

1904 Mr. J. C. Brown, proq>ecting a small 
ttmm, called "Little Creek," and properly named, near the south weslmi bate (A Anv3 
Mountr-n. diKOvercd the richest tpaX. of placer that has ever b«en found in the pcnumik. 
Pans of gravel from bedrock yielded from $150 to $160 the pan, and the product of llua 
mine for winter of I904''05 is ettimated at $t, 000,000. A thousand ntinen and piM- 
pecton had walked over this ground, some of them repeatedly, and had never conndcred it 
of sufficient value to warrant the sinking of a hole. It is a part of the tundra and i> an 
evidence of i^iat may be found by people «4io dig in some unlikely looking placet. 

Since the strike on Little Creek the Pioneer Mining Company has struck it rich in the 
Portland Bench, a piece of tundra ground a short distance southeast of Little Creek. Ad- 
vice* received thb winter from Nome by Mr. Lindeberg, president of the company, in- 
dicate phenomenally rich diggings. Mr. Stevenson, the manager during the winter of the 
Pioneer Company, writes that three pans of gravel taken from bedrock yielded re sp e c tively 
2.5 ounces, 4.80 ounces and 6.10 ounce* of gold. On February 27, 1904, the a«ti>tant 
manager panned two pans, one yielding nx ounce* and ^e other ten ounces of gold. Tbe 
most vahiable pan of gravel taken ^om this mine contained gold of the value of $ 1 ,200. 

These strikes are not far from Cooper Gulch, Holyoke and Saturday Creekt wrheie 
valuable digging! have been wwked since 1900. Bourbon Creek is another stream that 
haa il> source b this vicinity and at the base of Anvil Mountain, and it coniaint pay. D17 
Creek ha* its source on the easterly side of Anvil Mountain and both the stream and its 
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beoches have ^wa lome vny valuable minet. Jut! acrow the flivide, gobg nmdi from 
the head of Diy Creek, b Dexter Creek, having it> source at the nw^eatletlr baie of Anvil 
MonBtain, and thu k one of the rich cre^ of the peniniula. Dexter Creek flowi in an 
oppodt c directiao to the coune of Anvil Creek, and between the head watcn of die two 
•ticsMM then ii a ridge teveral hundred feel high and a mile or more acroit. In dut ridge, 
or bench, are the famout deep diggingi of the Nome country, the Snow Flake and Sugar 
dtmm and othef^ which have produced many thouiand* of dollan. In these claim* the pay 
haa been found at a greater depth than 100 feet below the surface. It will be ieen from 
iUb deacription that a complete circuit of Anvil Mountain has been made. 

A mining expert of large experience and 

J5^» " j^j recognized ability told me that he believed be 

^^ O^ could stand on Anvil Mountain and thai wtdiin 

g\ the range of his vision there lay an area of min* 

k _^^^^HH^b ''^' '^"^ containing more placer gold values than 

I ^^^^^^^^f any other similar area in the wodd. Between 

\ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ Nome River and Snake River the distance it not 

^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^H^H more than and from Nome to Glacier the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 about The country 

^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' ^thin these boundaries may not be the richeH 

^^^^^^^P^I^^^^^H^^^P spot in Northwestern Aliska. the quantity 

* of gold that will come from this area will be 

prodigious. 

*N"L ROCK. ,;^i|^ , ^^ ^^(i^g ^^ manuscript of diis 

book die newt comes from Nome of a great strike in the tundra withm the city limit*. An 

eld beach line wat discovered teveral seaions ago in the tundra east of Nome, and profitable 

miniBg luw been done b thb locality. The old beach was located first at Hastings Creek 

M¥ea milet east of Nome, and values have been lakoi out of this ground in apoti from Pduk 

Creek b the outtkirtt of the town to die place oi ihe hrst discovery. Part of the town of 

Nome it buiH upon a deposit of beach sand carrybg good values, i'rades people who have 

excavated for cellan have washed up their dumps, and got more than enough gold out of 

them to pay for the excavatbg. 

Weal of Nome are Cripple River and Smuk lUver. While no very rich dfpfttilt 
have at yet been found on these stream* there it a wide area of what is called low grafle 
gRMffld. What more thorough and systematic protpectbg may uncover remains to be seen. 
It it known that there are evidences b this region of a very large ancient water course. 
There are great gaps m the mountains filled with gravel and b the most likely k>okmg places 
prospectors never have sunk to bedrock. Hydraulic operations are planned for this part 
of the country, some ditches have been constnicled and others are under way. The known 
values are sufficient to make operationt on a large scale by hydraulic methods profitable. 
Amoog the notable features of this part of the country is a vast gravel deposit known as 
Irith HilL The finest grade of gold ever found m Seward Peninsula has been taken from thb 
hilL The question that confionlt ihe mbcr of ihb particular part of the Nome country b 
tbc need of capiul to build ditches and ublize the water b such a way diat large <)uan- 
tides of gravel may be worked at a low cost. There remains the possibility durbg such 
operalioDs of uncoverbg ancient channels where the gravels have been concentrated to as to 
make Ihe dcpoait very rich. 

East of the Nome river are a number of streams that carry gold, but like the country 
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of the Sinuk and Crinile Riven, the value* in the gravel neccxitkte the uie of hydraulic 
or other improved methodi of mbing. The vppa Nome River and the upper Snake River 
countriei have been the tcene of lome mining ever *ince the iint discovery. Rock Creek, a 
tributary of the Snake River north ot Glacier Creek, has produced couideTable gold. 
Boulder Creek and its tributariet, Bowing into Snake Rrver from the we>t, have been mined. 
In fact most of the region drained by Snake River and Nome River contains values in gold 
that hydraulic or improved machinery methodi may extract at a proBt. This fact is recog- 
nized by the corporations which are actively at work constructing ditches in this part of 
the country. 

Thirty-6ve miles cast of Nome is the Solomon River. This dream is thirty miles long 
flowing through a narrow valley in the hills, which broadens as it approaches the tundra, and 
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HYDRAUI-IC ELEVATORS ON GLACIER 1 
Operations of the Mlo<-pne DIti-h Co. 
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igh four or five milet of tundra before it debouches into Bering Sea. The towns of 
non and Dicluon are on either side of Solomon River at ilj mouth. Dickson is the 
Mvd terminal ol the Council City and Solomon Rivft Railroad. Before leaving Alaska. 
late in the season of 1 904, I visited this part of the peninsula, and was surprised at the 
aive preparations being made for mining on a large scale. Three large ditches were 
tlljr constructed, hydraulic lifts were installed and in operation, and from the mouth of 
non River to East Fork, a distance of sixteen miles, active mining operations were 
r way. The pay-streak in Solomon River is broad and in places a very rich. That 
1 imprested me most here as elsewhere was the extent of the gravels in which gold i* 
]. A dredger had been succettfully operated in the stream, pay had been found in the 
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bench«t, >.!id the broad flat valtcy through which ihu straun flowi after leaving dte taol- 
hib coDtaitti golcL 

Some of the trftutariei of Solomon I^er are itreanii of cwnticlcnUe inpartaBoe, 
notably Sfaovd Creek, where leveral mina are in operation. I bebeve that gold hai btm 
found m every tributary of Sok>m<» River from the mouth of the iticaro to E^ Fork, ^m1 
when the ditches planned for this section of the country are cotopleted. what tbe JrtJgMi 
in ptfx*M of construction are installed, and the hydraulic elevaton are in operatioa, the ooP 
pal will be a> (urprising to many reudenti of thit part of tbe Northland at it will be plna- 
ing to tbe enterprising citizens who are now investing many thousands of dollars in ditchei 
and improved mining machinery to be used in this region. 

The railroad From Dickson up the Solomon River and acron to Council Cify. eoK- 
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[ u tar M Eut Fork h>t ibmbb, will accelerate the <1^ 
wlopwert of dw put of the penianU. Solomon m klrcody « tfanving town, thinl in ue 
ud ■niiMlini I of Ak toWM of Sewwd Pauomk. and Dickeon it a thriving village when 
dw nikoad hai its headquaiten and iti ibopt. The extent of mining operation* in thia 
Nction ia indicated fay die vohnne at biMtneM wkich it ii neceMaiy to transact to roaintain 
toWM or boK* of w^ yliei a* large at Solomon and Dickaon. 

Some Dotabk diKOverie* of quartz veina have been made in the Solomon River region. 
Homh Qoartz mi>e dropping twenty atampa and yielding a nice monthly revenue to ill 
owner, ii on Hurrah Creek one of die tributariei of Solomon River. There are other qoartz 
prayc cli m diii vicinity that look very encouraging. A deacrqition of thii quartz mine and 
of olber proape c ti wiD be found under the o^ttion of "Quartz" on odiet pagei of tlw volume. 
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f from the Solomon River country, a distance of about twenty milei, ia 
tm ftmmm Tofk^ regioD in which it Danieb Creek, one of the richest itreami in North- 
iviHiB Ahib. Tbe formatioa here potteatet the pecuharity of an immeme baiin of gravel 
m m iBHtaai bwtw c L Very rich beach digging were fouai here in 1900. lliiiimh 
wUtk DtaMi Cmfc lows. Tbe ttream ia vciy ibort not being more than a mile in 
JM^h, bat lk» nlon that are found m thcae gravdt are remarkably rich. A ditch baa 
bem ooMtiVElad brmgiic water from Kutcbcbiok twea^'two milet dittant to tbeie mJMa, 
I of opcntioBt in diii k>cality by hydraulic mcboda. Bo- 
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Ibe Topfcok region and SoLmikhi River are Kveral ttreami in which goM hu been 

Fna BM at the mouth of Duueb CnA to Sinuk Rtver the dittance b ninetr-fire 
N(NM bcmg bitty mile* eut of Sinuk and fifty-five miles wot of Bluff. I have noted 
M witar-ihed of thi* area extendi back from the coait about thirty mtlei, and fimn 
' ' u I have endeavored to give it will be teen that a veiy large area of thit ter- 
• nhiable deponts of gold placer*. Nearly all of thit 3,000 iquare mile* or 
1 and much of it vnH be worked. The grandchildren of the preiait 
■liBa Hajr awn vahiable mine* in thti section of Seward Peniniula. 
Hoa. Reed i* the United States Commiuioner and Recorder of the Nome Diibrict 
I ofice it at Nome. 




Th« Council District 



3 City country ha> the di>- 
• at being the pioneer mbing di*- 
if Sewaid Penimula. Cold was 
lere by Daniel P. Libby. 
, Harry L Blake and 
The Council Di*- 
d before the strike was 

oa AaviL Mr. Libby was a 
«r of tbe Wctton Union Telc- 

Coapuy'* expedition in Alaska 
&fr>*67 at the lime when that com- 

WW attempting to construct a 
Ifk Im acnm Alaska to be con- 
1 br cable aCTOH Bering Sea with 
■M faw. Tbe conqiletion of the 
tic cable and its luccc** caused the 

mf to abandcm the work after Piiotosraph by b. b. Dobba. 
XUNM had been expended. Mr. the sphinx of uphir creek. 

tpnit tbe winter of '66 and '67 at Grantley Harbor, and in the course of his ex- 
ioM wUe CMuected with the company found colors and hkely k>oking gravel banb 
: Fiib Rim country. For a long lime he cherished the desire to return to this region 
pN^WclBg trip. The great Klondike strike of '97 intensified thn desire and he tc- 

dM amiitiiiri necessary to equip himself with a three-year outfit. He arrived at 
a B^ in the M of 1697 and proceeded up Fith River to Ophir Creek, now 
f A* mort famous streams of the peninsula, and made a discovery of gold. He and hit 
■lOM calabUied the town of Council and buih the fint white man'* re*idence in the 
patknng it after the Eskimo igh>o. He was prospecting in this vicinity when the 
Afta was made. 

CooDcil Dirtrict i* unlike the Nome country in that it is forested. In the entire Nome 
ct Acre is not a tree, nor a *hrub other than willow. In the Coimcil District there is 

of tpmec Inber tm domestic use. The mine* of Ophir Credc are among the moct 
]le is Narthwoteni Alaska. There are placet where the pay-streak i* 700 feel wide. 
N gnvd depoNi twenty feet deq>. Optiir Creek and it* tributaiie* have produced • 
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total of about $4,500,000 of gold. Akhough this creek containt very rich nuDcral de- 
posits mining operations by crude methods were not successful The earfcr concfilioiis with 
which die miner had to cope made it impossible for him to conduct his buniess so as lo ob- 
tain die profits that should come from ground containing such high values. He (ouBd it 
necessary to dig ditches so as to provide water supphr* to use machinery and entafl eipeasca 
not within the means of the ordinary prospector. Hie first operations on Ophir Creek wcie 
not profitable and claims containing vast vahies were sold at moderate prices. Most of this 
creek is owned by the Wfld Goose Mining and Trading Co. This company acquired the 
property by purchase paying a Urge sum for it But the company has extracted faon one 
mine. No. 1 5 Ophir, a sum more than twice as Urge as it paid for its entire holdinss oa 
the creek. The company has constructed near forty miles of ditches to bring water with 
which to wash the graveb of its Ophir Creek property. The main ditch is the kifcst m 
Seward PeninsuU and is big enough to float a smaD river steamboat 

Besides Ophir Creek the other gold bearing streams of this region are Dttldi* Snew 
ball, Albion, Crooked, Sweetcake, Warm, Elkhom, Goldbottom, Riditer. NedU; Md^ 
mg. Mystery, Oxide, I X L, Big Four, Wilknv, Ruby, Goose, Quartz, Canyon, Boulder, 
Dixon, Dry, Damson, Banner, Johnson, Sunshine, Curtiss, Kingsley and Camp. So (sr 
as has been discovered Ophir Creek has the distinction of having the largest pagr iteeak of 
any stream in AUska. J. M. McDowell is the Commissioner at Council 

TKe KoistfstroK District 

The Kougarok is the great interior mining district of Seward Peninsula, 
cries were first made here in the spring of 1900, but the country has been tmlf 
prospected, and has not been deveUped to any extent because of its great ifctaarf bom 
base of supplies and the ddEculty and expense of transportation. But there have 
prospectors and miners who had faith in this country, and they have paid hundreds of 
the ton for food, most of the expense being for transportation, and have stayed by the 
some of them winter and summer, working patiently until now the developments ¥farrail 
the construction of extensive ditches. PUns for these ditches have been completed this wia* 
ter. The Kougarok River is a Urge stream with many gold bearing tributaries. The 
richest pay has been found on Dahl Creek Two hundred and twenty-five dollars the pan 
has been taken from No. 2 Dahl. It was picked out of frozen ground. 

Gold has been found in the Kougarok River for a distance of twenty-five miles. It has 
been found in the streams which flow into the Kougarok from either side, and also in the 
benches. In order to give a definite idea of the size of this gold bearing area, it may be 
estimated at twenty-five miles long and fifteen miles wide. The names of the streams where 
prospects have been found, and in many cases good pay, are Dahl, Quartz, Neva* Dan, 
GaWin, Coarse GoM, Arizona, Artie, Henry, Homestake, TayUr and its tributaries, Windy» 
Kougarok, inchiding the left fork and the north fork, Madison Gulch, Dreamy Gulch and 
Twobit Gulch. Gravel has been found in this region in the highest mountain of the country. 
On some streams tin also has been discovered. 

The principal work has been done on Dahl Creek by Jerry Gahrin, Grif YameU and 
others. T. T. Lane has done much deveUpment work in this region and demonstrated to 
his satisfaction that the country carries good values. Next summer he wifl finish the work 
of constructing ditches begun in 1904, for the operation of his extensive hoMings in this 
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COUNCIL. CITY. 

Atntt. If he it not dw bnt, he » one of the fint minen lo demMutrate the vahw of the 
bcncbc* in the Kouc«iok Dirtiict 

Thete ii eveiy indicalion at thb WYttmg that Kougarok regiofi will be m Kene of gnal 
Mtmty the coining lummer. Not only are there lug ditch enteipriMt planned for thii 
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Tegion, but it u among the probabilhiei that a railroad line from Nome will enter thk part 
of the country toon. It may be two or three yean before the coimtiy attaint prominence at 
a gold-producing region of Seward Peniniula. but there ii no doubt of it attaining promineitce 
when IrantportatioD hai been made ea^ and comparatively cheap by meani of a railroad. 
and the necessary ditches have been constructed so that the gravels oF this area can be washed 
economically. 

Lars Gunderson is the United States Commissioner and Recorder of the Kougarok Dis- 
trict. The recording office is at Mary's Igloo. 




GA1.VIN & YARNELLS PROPERTY ON DAHI, CREEK, KOIGAROK DISTRICT. 

Port Cl«r«nc« District 

The Port Clarence District is the largest of all the mining districts of Seward Peninsula, 
including the former district* of Port Clarence, Blue Stone. Agiapuk, York and Good 
Hope. The recording office of this district is at Teller, and S. C. Henton is the United 
3talcs Commissioner and Recorder of the district. The York tin region and die Cape 
Prince of Wales tin ledges are in this district 

What is known as the Gold Run or Blue Stone country, a part of the Port Clarence 
district, gave promise m 1 900 of being one of the richest parts of Seward Peninsula. But 
the diggings were found to be "spotted," and the subsequent devebpmenis were disap- 
pointing to many. The gold found was coarae and many nuggets were dtscoveted. At the 
mouth of Alder Creek $20,000 was taken from the gravel in one setting of sluice-boxes. 
Coane gold has been found in the benches. The great desideratum here is water. With the 
mmen of this region it has either been a "least or a famine." When the rains came the 
streams grew into tonents and dams were washed away. In the early part of the season 
there was not sufbcient water for mining operations. When water is utilized by irteans of 
ditches and made available for all parts of the open season, this region will produce its quota 
of gold. 

Across die harbor from Teller, Max R. Hirschberg, manager of the Arctic Mining and 
Trading Company, hat coiutructed an extensive ditch, bringing water from the Agiapuk to 
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work (he gravels of Sunset Creek and hu planned estemive mining operations to begin 
the seoion of 1905. 

That pait of the Port Clarence Precbct 
formerly known as the Good Hope Mining 
District compriaea an extensive area bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean and lying 
to the westward of Kotzebue Sound. The 
main river of ihb region is the Serpentine 
which discharges its waters into Shismarefi 
Inlet. While comparatively little prospect- 
ing has been done in this part of the country 
gold has been found on tributaries of (he 
Serpentine River. The streams in which gold 
in paying quantities hat been discovered are 
Dkk, Biyan, Eldorado, Hogum and Rein- 
deer Credci. Dick Creek is a tributary of 
Bryan, the latter flowing into the Serpentine 
River. It promises to develop into one of 
the very rich creeks of the peninsula. Gold 
was diKOvered on this stream in 1901. and 
since that date not more than twenty men 
have pnNpected in this part of the coimtry. 
IKck Credc ii Eve miles long, and the pay has 
been located its entire length. No work of 
any consequence has been done because of 
the lack of water, but pro^>ect holes that 
have been dug on a number of claims indicate 
that the pay-streak is from twenty-five feet to 
sixty (eet wide, and it may have an extreme 
width much greater than this. The pay 
gravel on the lower part of Dick Creek ii 
eight feet in depth and yiekls an average of 
about five cents the pan. Out of a hole fif- 
teen feet square on No. I above E>iscovery 
$276 worth of dust was taken, and the work- 
men did not get within a fool of bed rock on 
account of water. Elxtensive operations are 
planned for E>ick Creek this season by a 
company widi adequate capiul for the de- 
velopment of the rich placer deposiu in this 
stream. 

In order to (^>erate dtn property success- 
fully it is necessary to construct a ditch line 
several miles in length. The available water 
in Dick Creek furnishes a supply for sluicing 
only a few hours a day during the most 
favorable part of the season. .^HK shore LINE near bu:fp. 
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TK« r«lrh»'v«a District 



The Fairfiaven Mining Di«trict compriiei an area on ihe Arctic ilope of 1 50 mile* 
parallel with die tout of Good Hope Bay and a dittonce back into the interior «rf die 
country fnm the coaM averaginB fifty niilet. Thit vut area it at yet only partiaDy pimpect- 
ed. Up to die doK of navigatioa in the year 1904. thit diitrict had produced a tout 
amount of gold dutt vahxd at about $700,000. The itKamt dut have produced gM are 
Candle Crec^ Inmachulc River, Old Glory Creek, Hannum Creek. Rex Cre^ HumbtM 
Craek. Native Gulch, Bear Creek and die beach diggtngt at die moudi of Native Craek. 
Comparativdy little work it done on ihcie ttreami in die tuinmer tcaion and they are known 
at wiDlcT diggingi. The output of Candle Creek during die winter of 1903'4 wai about 
$70,000. and an estimate made last fall placed the product oF thit stream lor tbe wnter 
of 1904-5 at $100,000. 




MINOR'S CABJN, INHACHUK RIVER. 



THAWER ON THE INMACHCK. 



The Inmachuk River it the most promising stream of the Fairhaven Diitarict The out- 
put of the mines on thit stream has been about $200,000, moti of it coming from dumps 
taken out during die winter by means of thawen. The gold of the Inmachuk is UacL 
Tbe Kmit of the Inmachuk pay-itnak fiat not been determined, but it it knovm to have at 
great a width as 1 30 feet. The average depth to bed rock is sixteen feet, and the pay it 
found in a ttralum of gravel having a depth of from two feet and a half to Kv«a feet 
Thit pay-ttreak hat been protpccted a distance of ten milet on thb tiream. Pant of gravel 
yielding at much as twenty-bve doUara the pan have been taken from Inmachuk. Repoitt 
of $70 pant from Inmachuk River during thit winter, 1 904-05. have been received. The 
average pay of the best gravel it criimated at from twenty cents to thirty ccntt tbe pan. 
Tbe tndicationt are favorable for an immense dqxwit of pay gravel b this ttreun. Tin 
gnvel lacks ihe depth of itw auriferous deposit of Ophir Creek, but when the BtJMa of dw 
river are developed to the best advantage the product may place Inmachuk River in tbe 
category oi die richest gold bearing ttreanu of Seward Peninsula. 

Tbe principal wo^ on thit ttream has been done in the Doshley claims, the PoUr 
Bear group and property owned by John De Fries. GtJd was discovered on thit Hreara 
B 1901. by John De Buhr and hit atiociatet. Among die pioneers of thit diitrict ore: 
John De Buhr, Wilfiam Fee. (Missouri Bill) William Davis, Fred Sawktrom. Z. E. 
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F<Mtn. Pat MaloBcy. Jack McCartney. R- L. Howie. J. M. Clvk. J. M. McCormick, 
I R. Todd. Heniy Fddmen. Frank Sullivan. D. Ck>iigh. Jeu Pinnell, Jack Fuller and Red 
MiBe. The fint CommiHinier of the dirtiict waa T. C Nojret. He wai niceeeded bgr 
W. J. Milroy, who wai foQowed by C. S. AUrich. The preMnt ConunJMioner ii Alfred 
S. Kepner. with heailquarten at Candle City. 

Inmachuk River u thirty milei long. It ii a linuoui itream Sowing throu^ a narrow 
vcSey which broaden* to a width of about four roilet near the mouth of the river. Numcr- 
ovt tributriet of Inmachuk River are gold bearing, notably Old Glory and Hannum CredL 
From one claim on Old Glory $24,000 wai taken out in one teaton. Very little woHc ba« 
been done in die bencbet of thii dream, at the ground it frozen soBd, requiring the uk of 
tfaawen to tmk proq>ect hole*. The need of thii country it available water, and thJa can 
be •i^>plied by conttructing a ditch from Lake Imuruk which if twenty milet distant and at 
an ahilude of 800 feet above the tea. Thii lake will fumiih an inexhautlible tupply ol 
water, and a ditch from it will batten the development of thii part of die Arctic tk>pe. 
Surve3v for the ditch have been completed, and the work hat been planned. 

CwKUe Creek it a tributary of the Kewalik River. Gold wai diKOvered on this dreua 
late in the leaion <A 1 90 1 . The ditcovery had every appearance of a phenomenal itrike. 
at extraordinary value* were taken out of the bed of the itieam. But since the exhaiution 
of the vahiet in thit eanly accetiible ground the camp hai not pro^>ered to well, ahhou^ 
it hat produced contiderable gold every year. Here, at on the Inmachuk River, vrater 
mder prevure may be the meant of developing tome very rich ground in the benches. 

Betwctn Candle Creek and Inmachuk River ii the Kugruk River. Thit region wat 
brt noted for iti coal dcpoutt. A vein of coal more than 1 00 feet wide hai been ditcov- 
tnd on Chicago Creek, a tributary of thit ttream. Thit coal mine i* operated by ttie Mc- 
IntoA Brother! and their attociatet. and luppbet fuel to the minen on Candle Creek and 
Inmachuk River. During the winter of 1903^ gold wat found on the Kugruk in quan- 
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dties that make it a promising strike, and profitable mining was done that winter by means 
of thawers. 

This part of Seward Peninsula is not easy of acceu. Supplies must be shipped in from 
Nome by means of coast steamers, through Bering Strait to the Arctic Ocean and to Kotze- 
bue Sound where the cargoes are discharged. From the place of debarkation supplies 
must be poled up stream in boats, or hauled by freight teams. The great cost of keeping 
horses in this remote region makes freighting very expensive, and the work of poling or 
towing a boat up stream is extremely laborious. Considering the conditions, the dificulty 
and expense of getting supplies into this part of the country, the wonder is that so much 
work has been accomplished. 

TKe Region of tKo KobiaK 

There is another part of Kotzebue Sound country which is very promising. During the 
past two years a few miners have been prospecting on the Kobuk River and in 1903 a 
strike which promised to be of magnitude was made on the Shungnak, a tributary of the 
Kobuk. It attracted a few venturesome spirits and since that date there probably have 
been one hundred prospectors in this far-away part of the Northland. Gold has since been 
found on several streams besides the Shungnak. The Kobuk is a large stream four hun- 
dred miles in length, having its sources in the range of mountains not more than fifty miles 
from the head waters of the Koyukuk, the latter stream flowing in a southerly direction to the 
Yukon. 

This part of the country possesses some striking and unique feature. The Noatak River, 
a short distance east of the Kobuk, flows in a parallel direction with it through precipitotts 
mountains, resembling the mountains of Cok>rado. This is the northern extremity of the 
Rocky Mountain Range. It is well known that these mountains are mineralized, but their 
great distance from a base of supplies has been a barrier to any except the most superficial 
prospecting. A great many ledges have been found in this region, and assays indicate 
phenomenal values. Gold, silver and copper are in this part of the country, very rich speci- 
mens of float having been found. From interviews with prospectors who have been in this 
region I am led to the conclusion that the time will come when very valuable quartz mines 
will be located and developed here. 

There are also excellent quartz prospects on the upper Kobuk River. Jade Mountain 
is near the Kobuk River, and is, I believe, the only place in Alaska where jade b found. 
The Kobuk River country is wooded. It has a growth of timber ample for fuel pur- 
poses and for buiMing. 

Tlie country is well stocked with game and the rivers abound with fish. Although this 
is very far north, and the winters are extremely cold, in some respects the conditions are more 
favorable than they are at Nome. The natural food supply of the country is better, and 
there is an abundance of timber. 

This region is mineralized from Ribbon Creek at the delta of the Kobuk River to the 
head-waters of Kobuk River and the Noatak, a distance of 350 miles. The width of the 
country from the Kobuk River to the eastern water-shed of the Noatak is from sixty miles to 
seventy miles. The area of this mineralized region is about equivalent to the area of Seward 
Peninsula. Between the Kobuk and the Noauk is an old, well-trodden trail used by the 
natives and supposed to be an old moose trail. 

Many ledges are in the precipitous, rugged mountains drained by the Noatak River. 




Courtesy of E. O. LIndblom. 

eCENE» ON KOBUK RIVER, 
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Most of thete ledges that have been discovered are base ore containing gold, stiver and cop- 
per. A ledge fifty feet wide has been discovered on the KobuL The assays 
of selected samples of this rock have shown as much as eighty-seven per cent, copper. An- 
other assay of rock from this ledge shows thirty-nine per cent copper and $3.60 the ton in 
gold. 

It was a sample of ore from this part of the country obtained by Captain B. Q>gan from 
the native village of Qiesalik on die Noatak that was instrumental in causing th*e KoCzebue 
Sound stan^iede in 1898. Captain Cogan took the ore to the states and had it assayed. 
The result of the assay was $4,700 the ton. The native who gave the captain the rock told 
him tbcie was a mountain of it This alluring sample was ultimately the cause of Caplam 
Cogan's death. He spent several years in this bleak, cold country in a fruitless search for 
the ledge. The story is pathetic. Suffice it to say here diat the ledge never has been 
discovered, and miners of Northwestern Alaska are inclined to class this story with the 
story of the "Lost Cabin Mine,** and the story of other rich finds which have been lost and 
could not be re-discovered. There is no question, however, of the value of the piece of 
quartz given to Captain Cogan by the native, but where the native got the quartz still re- 
mains a mystery. 

Ft^om tKe NoataK to tKe Boiandarar Cine 



The country Ijring between the Noatak River and the Canadian boundary line is vast 
m extent and ahnost unknown. Hie Colville River flows through a basin in which coal 
and petroleum exist — to what extent remains for future prospectors to discover and (utve 
generations to develop. Hie Nome country, and the part of Alaska contignoos theralo, 
has work to be done that will not be consummated within the next century and it will 
be a long time before the resources in the extreme north are expkred. 

The Colville is a big river several hundred yards in width and fed by numerous tributar- 
ies. The current is strong, flowing in the upper part of the stream at the rate of six miles an 
hour. The mouth of the Colville River is like the mouth of many Alaska streams. The waten 
find their way to the sea over a wide reach of flats where stranded icebergs giislen in the 
summer sun and are snow-covered hummocks in the winter season. It is i mp o w ible (or a 
vessel of any size to get into the river from the ocean. Inside the bar the stream is navifaUe 
for the kurgest river vessels. 

The valley of the Colville is composed of k>w barren hiUs. This valley is fifty miles to 
100 miles wide, extending from the rugged mountains of the Noatak to the summit of the 
easterly water-shed. Hie tr3>utaries of the Colville have cut through and exposed many 
veins of coaL Prospectors from this region have toU me that they have been able to make 
camp fires with the float coal they have found in most of the streams vrhere diey have 
prospected. 

Between die Cohrille and the boundary line are several rivers which have been recently 
put on the map of the United States. Five of these rivers were discovered by a prospector, 
S. J. Marsh, who was in this country in 1901-2 One of diese streams is 300 miles long. 
AD this country is devoid of timber and is covered with moss. Beneath this vegetation the 
ground never thaws. Mr. Marsh says it is not a mineralized country, but is a Emestone 
formation, and geobgically is a recent uplift. 

South of the country which has been previously described, is a large area of Alaska 
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from which the waten drain into the 

Yukon. The Koyukuk River it one of 

the itKuni <rf ihii region. Sevenl en- 

teipriang mining camps are eatablithed 

on the Koyukuk, and gold was mined 

in iat put of Northweileni Alatka be- 

hn the di»covery of the Nome countiy. 

The ChantUu and other ttreamt are 

great water ways that contribute to the 

Boodi of the mi^ty Yukon. But in 

aJJ thia immense region there are only 

a handful of white men and most of 

then are in the camps of the Kc^ulcuk. 
The area of Alaska north of the Yu- 

Icon it oear 200.000 square miles, and 

the white population of this immense 

country does not exceed 10,000. 

There ii one man to every twenty 

square miles of territory. Most of these people are gathered in mbing camps and 

towns of which Nome is dte largest. It i* apparent from this fact that there are hundreds 

of square mile* of territory where there are no white men and where there never has been 

a white man. An army of 100,000 piospectora would not be able to explore all this vait 

region in half a cen- 
tury. The little van- 
guard that is up there 
now blazing traik can- 
not accompBah much. 
But the discoveries that 
have been made and the 
diKoveries that wiB be 
made will be an incen- 
tive for othen to join 
the ranks, and die time 
will come when there 
will be a great industrial 
army in Northwestern 
Alaska devek>ping the 
wonderful mineral re- 
sources of a country 
which a few yean ago 
was regarded at drear 
and desolate. 
Th« Morton Sound Mlnaa 

On the other side of Norton Sound from Seward Penuuula placer miaet have been 
dHCOvered and successfully operated. The principal work has been done on Boiuuita 
CnA without other facilitiet than sluicc>boxet and men with ihorek. This attk hu 
produced probably $200,000. This stream lies between the Yukon and Nwton Sound. 

Gold hat abo been found on ttreamt flowing into the other tide of Norton Sound, nota- 
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Uy ihe Tubuktulik uid the Kuik Riven. The penintula between Norton Sound and Golovin 
B*y vid the country lying to the eutward, althoueh eaiily acce«Mble, has not been very 
dwTDughiy prospected. On this penintula a few milei weit of Norton Sound ii a well 
dc&ned contact of granite and ihale. Some pro*pect> have been found in the vicinity of 
thit contact, but pay hai not been developed. Thit ii a likely looking country for quartz. 
A number of ledges have been found, but as yet sufficient devekipment work hat not been 
done to ascertain th«r values. There are also deposit* of coal in the Norton Sound country. 

St. Mich««l PrsGlncI 

St Michael is one of the oldest stations in Northwestern Alaska. It was established 
by the Russian-American Company in 1837. It is at the mouth of the Yukon, and is die 
place where all goods consigned to Yukon River poinU are trans-shaped. The town con- 
sists only of the stores and warehouses of two of the large Alaskan commercial companies, 
the military post and a few cabins and cottages. Hiere are no mines in operation in St 
Michael Precinct. 

The development of the upper Yukon River country, eq>ecially the work being done 
in the Fanana diggings, creating a demand for a greater supply of provisions and miscel- 
laneous goods, will quicken the business puIk at St. Michael. 
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Nome beach probably was the greatest shallow placen ever dkcovered. It offered an 
opportunity for a large number of men to make a smaD stake quickly. Possibly mote val- 
uable shaUow diggings have been discovered, but I am not aware if there is another place 
m the history of gold mining where such satisfactory results were so quickly obtamed. 

Beach diggings were not struck until well along in the season of 1 899. There was a 
general stampede of unsuccessful miners from the creeks, and of the people who were m the 
town of Nome. Not less than five hundred men extracted dust to the value of $2.000,000, 
or an average of $4,000 to the man. 

The beach for a distance of forty miles from the easterly part of Nome to Sinuk River 
carried values, but the best pay was found in the vicinity of Nome, and just west of the city 
limits. In this locality two men rocking three days have cleaned up as much as $3,800. A 
story of a wonderful investment illustrates very forcibly the great values of the beach sands 
at this time. In the spring of 1900 Arthur Baldwin came to Nome from St. Michael 
Before leaving St. Michael he was advised to take a rocker with him. He found an 
Elsldmo who had two dilapidated oM rockers which he bought for 25 cents a piece; he 
also brought with him to Nome a small quantity of quicksilver. Soon after his arrival the 
beach strike was made. Everybody was excited and anxious to get to work in the rich 
sands, but there was a lack of lumber in town for making even the primitive rocker. Mr. 
Baldwin could have sold his mining apparatus for a good sum. but he wisely decided to lease 
the rockers. Four men agreed to pay him a royalty of 6fty per cent, of all the gold they 
took out with his machines, and in thirteen days his royalty amounted to $2,800. 

Most of the gold in the beach was found in layers of ruby sand. Ordinarily it was 
very 6ne but not scale gold, such as is commonly found in beach sands. The depth to 
bedrock was from four feet to eight feet, and usually very good pay was found on bedrock. 

The average v^th of the beach from mean low-water mark to the tundra is about 1 50 
feet This ground was appropriated by miners in small strips, as it was not available for 
staking under the law that governs placer mining, the ground being washed by the waters 
of Bering Sea at extreme high water. The sands were worked from the tundra to a point 
where bedrock was on a level with the water line. At this point the waters of the sea 
stopped further progress. 

In the season of 1 900 almost every kind of impracticable mining machine was brought 
to Nome for the purpose of working the beach. Gasoline engines were used for pumping 
water out of the sea and into sluice-boxes, where dozens of men would be shoveling-in. 
Tliis was a sensible method of getting the goM, and a great deal of ground that had been 
hurriedly worked the season before was re-worked and made to yield a profit. But there 
were dredgers, some of them on giant wheels which were constructed so that they could travel 
through the surf of the sea while the dredger dug up the values in the sands beneath the 
water; and there were devices in endless variety for saving gold. Hie dredgers and the 
other new-fangled apparatus did not work satisfactorily, and there were many blasted hopes 
as a result of these failures. At the ck>se of this season the beach was strewn with many 
kinds of mining machinery which had failed to do the work expected. 

In 1 90 1 considerable work was done on the beach, and much ground was worked for 
the third time. A few men of inventive genius attempted to use machinery for extracting 
the vahies from the sands beneath the water. Every year since the discovery of gold at 

—7 
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Nome Kttemptt in thit line have been made, but u yet none hu lucceeded. In the wato 
time minen have made holei throu^ the ice near tbe tbofc tat and in Kxne Mwtmoei lav* 
tucceeded in getting out dunqii. ThcK Aimpt have always yielded good vabet. Thoc 
u no question o( the value oi the unworked undi bencadi low water d ifui beadi. Pn^ 
pecting has ihown that the*e valuet extend into the lea, and in tome plaoa quite a ^r'^m 
I believe it ii uh to estimate ^Mt a strip twenty'^ve feet wide and many mties in lentlb be* 
neath Ae surf Hne of Bering Sea contains gold vahiea in some fJaces as rich M vnn Aa 
sands of the beach. The oafy question is the mediod of extracting them. 

A penon unfamiliar with conditions at Nome mi^t think dtat the problcsn is tmf of 
solution. A dredger on the sea could do the work, but cnk of the furioos stotOM dmt ba- 
qucntly sweep Bering Sea would make kindling wood and junk of the dredger. An Mtmft 
has been made to dig into these sands by means of a stationaty engine on die bank tai a 
diggmg apparatus drawn from the sea by aid of a cable. So far none of die plHH hm 



Values still remain in the beach sands. Notvrithstanding the h 
have been worked all the gold has not been takai from them. I bdieve diat tU» «!■• 
beach, 150 feet wide, averaging ux feet in depth and having a lengdi d many ■SHi w9 
yield £(ty cents the cubic yard. My judgment in this matter is based oa die bd Am a 
person can obtain a prospect most anywhere on the beach at Nome. I ham kaom of 
sands worked for the third or fourth time that have yielded thirty cents the yanL lie 
method by which these sands have been worked makes it po«2>le f« a lot of ipoli of vwi^ 
to remain untouched. A system of working the beach sands on a very laige scale wmU 
find these virgin spots, the value of which should make the avenge yield of the ands at leMt 
equal to the estiniate I have placed on this ground. 

In many places where proq>ect holes have been sunk in the tundra evidences havt b«l 
found dut this ground was once the bottom of the sea. I have referred daewbcK to u oU 
beach line, lying a quarter of a mile or more back from the present beach, wtidi 
contains values in a similar deposit to the one in which gold was found in die beach. A 
strike m one of diese ancient beaches, made during the winter of 1905, has created euile- 
roent m Nome, and a correspondent writes me that in one place sixty-two buckets of gtavd 
taken from the tundra near, or within, the dty limits yielded gold dust valued at SIflO. 
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THm KusKoKwim ll«gl«n 

The Kuskokwim region is a vast, unknown countiy. It is in the same judicial divisioii 
of Alaska that Nome is m, and comprises a mining district known as the Kuskokwim. It is 
the hrgest minmg district in this iudidal division, including aD islands of Bering Sea north of 
the 59di degree of latitude, and all the country soudi of die Yukon in die second judicial 
division, probably one-&fth of the entire area of Akska, comprising a countiy near twice 
the size of the State of Washington. 

The Kuskokwim is 1 . 1 00 miles kmg and is navigable for river steamers of light cbaft a 
distance of 900 miles; steamers have ascended the river to a pkce 650 miles above its 
mouth. The countiy bordering the Kuskokwim from Bethel. 200 miles from its mouth, 
to the source of the stream is wooded, and a pebbly beach marks the course of the stream. 
There is not a rapid in this magnificent river. The great Yukon, so wide in many places 
that one seems to be looking out over a sea when standing on its bank, flows through die 
Yukon valley carrying vast quantities of detritus which discofer the waters so that they re- 
semble the streams of the Middle West The Kuskokwim is a striking contrast m appearance 
to the Yukon. Its waters, except in case of flood and freshet, are as clear as crystal through 
Vitidi the rocks and pebbles of the bottom of the river, and the myriad fishes that live m 
these waters, are pUinly seen. The source of the Kuskokwim is near the base of Mt McKin- 
ley. Mt. Foraker, another peak of great altitude, but not so massive as McKinley. is in this 
vicinity. The natives call these mountains man and wife. 

To the south the Kuskokwim water-shed has a maximum width of 200 miles and is 
drained by numerous unknown streams. To the north the water-shed area is not so exten- 
sive, being less than 100 miles wide. In one place there is a portage between the Yukon 
and the Koskokwim of only sixty-five miles. This portage is frequently traversed with 
boats as it is ahnost an endless succession of lakes. This country is marshy and flat, is 
covered with moss, and may be properly designated as tundra. There are no trees, nor 
shrubs other than willow, on the k>wer part of the water-shed of the Koskokwim. 

The forests on the southerly water-shed are composed of spruce, birch, cottonwood and 
pophur trees. Some of the spruce trees are large, measuring as much as four feet m diame- 
ter. The burgest growth of timber is near the head-waters of the river where the valley on 
the south side narrows to a comparatively small width. 

The rocks of this region are granite, limestone, slate and metaphoric. The minerals that 
have been discovered are goM, silver, copper and cinnabar. No mines have as yet been 
developed. But a vast deposit of cinnabar ore has been located on the Kuskokwim dkree 
miles bek>w Kolmakof. Twenty years ago a man by the name of Sipary, who conducted 
a trading post at Kolmakof, kxrated this deposit of mineral and did some work. He shipped 
several tons of ore outside to a smelter, but receiving returns of only $ 11 the ton. he aban- 
doned the property. This deposit was re-located by D. McDonnell in 1901. He sent 
smne of the rock to Stanford University and got an assay of $341 the ton; subsequently 
he got an assay from rock taken from the old dump of $720 the ton. llie kwest assayi 
that he received from any of the ore shipped outside was $20 the ton. 

This mmeral deposit is exposed in an immense bluff 3,500 feet long and 250 feet high, 
the waters of the Kuskokwim flowing at its base. The kxrations on it extend back 1 .500 
feet. The cinnabar occurs in sandstone, red stringers of whidi. from a few inches to five 
feet and six feet in width, may be seen m the bluif. A bond was taken on thb property by 
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Elastern capitalists last season. The expert pronounced it the greatest cinnabar deposit he 
had ever seen. 

On die upper river a galena ledge has been discovered and located. Samples of ore from 
this ledge are specimens of pure galena. The quartz prospects of this country aie 
very encouraging. Gold placers have been found, but as yet no work other than pros- 
pecting has been done. Graphite has also been discovered in this part of Alaska. In all 
this vast region there are not more than fifty white men. so it is obvious that the country has 
been but little prospected. There are hundreds of square miles of this vast and magnificent 
territory where white men never have been. 

This region is twenty degrees warmer in the winter than the valley of the Yukon* and 
besides the mining prospects, both quartz and placer, it has possibilities as a farm and slock 
raising country. Great strips of country on the south side are covered in the summer season 
with succulent grasses, growing waist high and forming extensive meado%^. 

The Kuskokwim valley is inhabited by Thlinket Indians. They are peaceable and good- 
hearted natives, in character very much resembling the Eskimo. While most of this coun- 
try is still a wilderness, it was the site of early missionary work in Alaska. A trading post 
was established by the Russians in the Kuskokwim valley in 1835. This old trading post 
is still in existence and is conducted by Ed. Lind, a pioneer of this country. It is kno¥m as 
Koknakof and is 300 miles from the mouth of the Kuskokwim. There is a Russian mis- 
sion, a Catholic mission and a Moravian mission on the Kuskokwim, and a number of native 
villages designated by such unpronounceable names as Chuppelgamute, Owhagamule and 
Obigemute. The native population of the valley has been estimated at between 1 ,000 and 
1 ,500. There are only a few natives on the upper Kuskokwim. 

The stream teems with fish of many varieties, inchiding king salmon, big fellows, some of 
them weighing as much as ninety pounds, many varieties of trout, including brook* dolly 
varden and rainbow; grayling, and several kinds of white fish, some of which attain to the 
size of fif^ pounds, and resemble in appearance and delicacy of flavor the Lake Superior 
white fish. The native name of these bh is chee. During the spawning season the stream 
is nearly choked with millions of sihrer and red salmon. A palatable sardine is caught in 
the waters of the Kuskokwim. 

This is a wonderful game country. On the upper Koskokwim there are 400 lineal 
miles of wiklemess, and near Mt. McKinky and Mt. Foraker the country is very rugged 
and precipitous. This is the home of the mountain sheep, where they may be found in 
bands of hundreds. Great herds of caribou live in this wiklemess unmolested by native 
hunter or white sportsman. Their only enemies are the carnivorous animals that have their 
lairs in these mountains, and prey upon any kind of flesh they can capture. The moose 
is here in all his gk>ry. There are many kinds of bean, from the small black variety to the 
large ferocious silvertip. There are beavers, martens, wolves that hunt in packs, and foxes 
of many kinds, each kind possessing a different cok>r of coat. There are ptarmigan flocks 
that contain thousands, spruce grouse, pheasants, and m season a great variety of water fowl 

Mr. McDonnell, who was the first United States G>mmissioner appointed by the Dis- 
trict G>urt at Nome for the Kuskokwim District, reports that when he first entered this 
wiMemess he and his party killed twenty-eight moose within a month without going nioi« 
than five miles from camp. They might have killed more, but this was an ample supply 
of meat for their winter use. Mr. McDonneD also sasrs that he has seen prairie rhirknni 
near the bead-waters of the Kuskokwim. He spent much of his life on the prairies of the 
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wart and Kven dtal he cumot be matakoi. He it conoborailed by Mr. Hcndrick*. of Belt 
b Hnidiieki. who etbibUwd die town of QtCDoa. Mr. Hewltkb reporta pniiie chidcens 

■ ibe Tuiu* coanbT. 

The lowest lampenttire raoorded id Kukokvrim vaBejr h 43 degreei below icro. Ordi* 
■uy «rinlar dnute k not colder diu tbe climate of muqr of die Nortbeni italei. Tbe ice in 
the KtMkokwim Bay goe* out in March, two mondw carlieT than die ice iHvak* b the Yukon. 
The ioil on tbe Mutbethr water-ihed of the Kuikokwtm ii fertile and frozen onljr during the 
miKr tsne. It does not leMmble the banco brown tundri which fonn the coastal plains in 
the extreme north of Alaska. It ii a rich k>am with a sandy sub-stiatum. At ibe nuMoiu 

■ the valley, there are ^leodid fardais. ElxceBent vegeubles are grown in tbe vaUey of tbe 
Yukon, but tbe native cood^ioni for cultivation are not favorable as they are b Kuikokwan 
vaBqr. vAten vast areas may be adapted to agricutture. 

From what I have leained of this uoexplored, remote region. I have great hkb ■ 
ib minet*] reMurcct. What b needed here, as elsev^iere b Alaska, are facilities for trans- 
prrtirtt^tii At tbe present time most of this stiv>cndouBly great, marvcloudy magnificent and 
woodroutly wild country, posscsnng prodigiow possibiHtiet, is as absolutely unknown as 
"DttikMt Africa." 




PtaOtOKTCpb by B. B. DobbS. 

PROMINENT UlNINO MEN OF NOME 
In tb« front sut, Major Lk H. French and Charles D. I-ane: in 
Prank Bhaw and Jafet Llndabcrc: atandlns. Attorney . 



"We've Got the Tin 



»» 



TIN is a minerml pottetting great economic value because of its scarcity and tbe in- 
creasing demand for it. Until the past few years tin never has been mined in 
commercial quantities in the United States. A number of tin prospects in die 
West have attracted attention and capital has been wasted in an attempt to 
develop these prospects into mines. The Uhire to discover tin in the weD kno¥m mineral 
regions of North America, and the faihires that have resulted from the attempts to develop 
prospects that have been discovered, have made capital wary of investment in tin proper^* 
It would seem* however, that the great demand for tin plate in this country would be an 
incentive to the development of anything that looks like a favorable prospect of a tin mine. 

There isstrong evidence to support the belief of the existence of tin in Seward Peninsula, 
not onfy in conunerdal quantities, but in quantities sufficiently large to supply the demand 
of our own country, when the prospects have been thoroughly explored and devek>ped, proper 
fadlitiet for handling the ore provided, and a smelter established at some convenient place. 
The United States uses annually about $20,000,000 worth of tin, or two-thirds of the total 
annual tin product of the world. Most of this tin is obtained from the Straits Settlement, the 
rcmamder commg from Ecuador, Bolivia, Australia and the old mines of Cornwall. 

Stream tin and tin ore in ledges have been found in the northwestern part of Seward 
Pcointula. This region has already produced tin in commercial quantities. From the most 
accurate information to be obtained not less than 130 tons of tin ore concentrates haw 
been shipped from this regbn. Most of this tin has been mined from placer deposits hf 
•hiring. The tin occurs in the form of an oxide known as cassiterite. The average value 
of tin concentrates which have been extracted from the Alaska mines and shipped to the 
states is 65 per cent tin, or 1 ,300 pounds of tin in every ton of ore. The vahie of these 
shipments may be easily estimated, as tin is worth from twenty-nine cents to thirty cents the 
pound. The total vakie of tin ore shq[>ped from Northwestern Ah^ka is, in round figures* 
$50,000. But the cost of extracting this ore, shipping it to the states, in several instances to 
Europe, and the cost of treatment at the smelters has been, in all probability, equivalent to 
the value of the ore. Smehen in the United States are not equipped for reducing tin ores» 
and tin minmg cannot become a profitable industry in Alaska until there are facilities for 
treating the ores at home. 

Stream tin has been found in several creeks in the York region on Seward Peninsula* It 
occurs in gravel deposits in the beds of the creeks. It has also been found in the benches. 
Its presence in this form and in this environment is accounted for by the same theory that 
accounts for placer gold deposits. The erosion and decomposition of tin ledges have resulted 
in their values being scattered broadcast in the gravels of streams in the neighborhood whero 
the ledges existed. The stream in the York region where the greatest value in placer tin 
has been dmco vt rtd is Buck CreeL The pay-'Streak in this creek b four miles and a half 
long. Other creeks in whidi stream tin has been found are Grouse, Pmguk, Apkoarrook^ 
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the lower three mile* of Anikobulc, Burner, Bhuner and Beer. ThcM itreanu are all in 
ihk nei^borfifxid, and they have produced nuMt of the tin ore which ka> been expnted. 

The dttcovery of itreajn tin wu fint made in 1901. The foUowiog jrear a mal 
quantitj' of ore, probably a too, wm (helped to the rtatet for a test. In 1 903 about tim^ 
tam were ihqiped out, and in 1 904 not lew dian 1 00 tooa of ore vftn exported. A pwt 
deal more tin on than thii could have been ih^iped. It has been mned and ia in dotqia, 
but die lack of facilitiei for cmiveiting it iats coin hat prevented greater ihipmenls. Placer 
tB it waihcd out of the graveli in very large duice boxes. Theie bon are two feet wide 
and provided with hia^ iron rifflei. Where the ground ii very rich it ti neccMaiy to rlrwinr 
every h>ur boun. Several companiea have beeo at work devek>ping thew tin dfporitti and 
I have been fumithed writh an otimate, by a man who ou^t to know, of die cjuanti^ of 
l^cer tin which it in light. Taking the length of the itream tin pay-ttreaki. their wiikfa. 
the one on Buck Creek being 450 feet wide, die average depth, which he eatunatet 
at ni feet, and the average yield, which he otimatef at twenty poundi to the cubic yard, he 
neaiure* a quantity of tin ore valued at $2,000,000. 




Tm «e in veini ha« been found in «everal places in thti part of the peniDadk: awl 
akfiough compantively little work has been done on thcM ledgei the pro^>ecta of tiu baa 
dlit aource already ovenhadowi die itream tin protpectt. Tin ore ha> been found a phn 
on CatNterite Creek, which ii a tributary of Lo«t River, five milei from Bering Sen. mi M 
&oaki Mountain between Cawtente and Tm Creeks. Tin in place has also besa t&mt 
in Cape Mountain, the great promontory at the extreme northwestern part of Noitk Aacrica 
dengnated by the name of Cape Prince of Wales. Cape Mountain, which ii a tf^ 
formation, is seamed widi tin ore veins. W. C. J. Barteli, president of the Baitek Tia'Mlh 
tng Company, has expended a great deal of money in devdofHng die ledges of Cape Movh 
tain. He has an expensive plant equqiped with dectric drills, and is tunneling the Bowlni 
to cross-cut the veins at a considerable dq>th bek>w the sur&ce. What he has aecBM 
pEshed is most encouraging. I am informed that at the doee of the season of 1904 be had 
more dian 300 tcms of hif^ grade tin ore m his dump. Cape Mountain appean to be a 
vast dqMMit of tin in place, assays from rock taken at random showing values of fran one per 
cent to ei^t per cent. tin. Several companies own claims on Cape Mountain, but as yet M 
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derdofNiMBt of any cooMqueoce hu been clone except by Mr. Baiteb. If the 
of Cape Mountain go down, and they are in Ae ri^t formation for continuity, then ii ewragh 
tin in thii ■""■*"'»"' to npply the United States for many yean. But an acc«*lc opiniiKi 
in regaid to the extent of the Ib oret of Lott Rirer, Broob Mountain and Cape McNmtun 
cannot be tx p nan d until more development work ba* been done. 

Another put of thit region, farther inland and cmuequentiy not lo accesiSJe. where tin 
hat been (bund it known at the Ear Mountain country. It it claimed that leverai ledgci 
have been dixiovered in thii vicinity, but no attni4)l bai been made to develop than. Ac- 
cordng to the United Stalea geological lurvey the fomutioD of thii particular regioa it Toy 
■aoent Rocki have been found there i^iich are to old that it it difficult to clainfy ihem. 
Tbete rodu are black and of extreme hardnett. Roughly ettimated the area of Seward 
PcBBiula in which tin hu been found it 1 ,000 tquare milet. 

Coo ti dered in the Hght of all available data I believe that tin mining in Seward Penin- 
•nh it a vny piomiting induitiy. Any penon famifiar with quartz mining knowt that a pent 
deal of cxpente it CMmected with the development <rf ledget, and money murt be ^iipwMlihl 
in order to develop the tin ledget of ihit part of Alatka. Transportation facilitia mutt be 
provided ao that the oret can be traniported from the minet to the seaboard, and tfaence to a 
iBtdtcr conveniently and favorably lituated. It ii the general opinion that thtt m^er AoM 
be coBttructed loraewfaere oo Puget Sound. Tlie large quantity of fuel requimd for 
MMilting ore* makei it apparent that the tin ore can be concentrated and die concenlralei 
Mppei to a tmeker on Puget Sound and reduced diere at a leit coit tlian fad can be 
■h^ped ts Alatka and uted by a imeker to secure the same raulu at the minet. The de- 
T el cmn en l of tbe tm minet of Ala^ a tin^tly a quertion of time and the intdKgent ute of 




Quartz Mining^ 



Ig Hvmiht th« Most Northerly Quartz Mill in North Am«rlca— Numerous Quartz Proa- 
pia la on tha Panlnaula — Encouraging Diacovariaa on tha Kobuk and Noatak Rlvara^ 
• Tto Omilak Sllvar and Load Mino— Othar Valuabia MInaralt. 




UARTZ miiuDg generally succeeds pkcer mning. Placer gold is easily 
oovcred and easily extracted. Quartz ledges are not so easily found and when 
fouid usually both money and eCort are required to develop them. And 
after diqr have been developed more money u required to equip the mine 
with a mill for reducing the ore. Placer mining is a line of work that appeals 
poor man. If he be fortunate enough to strike rich diggings in shalk>w ground, and 
kft bsva availabk water, a fortune comes easy. In every mining camp where gokl placers 
MPS bofli IoumL for several years succeeding the discovery almost the entire interest of the 
■■HMly is c a al sio d in this kind of mining. Several years elapse after the discovery 
f phoMS bcfoie there are any development of quartz. It is claimed by minerak>gists, and 
10 Aeny seems tenable, that a pkcer region is a poor place to kx>k for quartz. The argu- 
a dd ttced is that pkcer gokl originally came from ledges, and that the ledges that may 
■lislrd in placer regions have given up their values long ago. But it is also apparent 
itti IwiOiy of gold mining that ledges containing the precious metal are to be found in the 
}ifm ol placer deposits, if not in the immediate vicinity. 

Daring the past three years there has been some prospecting in the Nome country for 
nrtl. Pipomising ledges have been found in many parts of the peninsuk, near Nome, in 
m Solopwii River country, at Topkuk, in the Council District, in the Kougarok District 
M the Arctic slope. To this list I might add the ledges of tin which have been dis- 
in the York region and at Cape Prince of Wales. 

Big HtssnraK Qtsas^s Mln« 

So far the only quartz mine that has been devek>ped is on Big Hurrah Creek, a tribu- 
lyil Solomon River. This mme was devebped in 1902 by T. T. Lane. The coun- 
t^^fuA at the mine is a cakareous schist and the ledge is a fissure vein having an average 
Hik of five feet The ore is free milling, there being very Httk concentrates. 
* * A tei stamp mill was erected on this property m 1 903, and in the early part of the 
■III if 1904 ten more stamps were added to the mill. This mill has been in operation 
^ij/mcm k started, and is now crushing from sixty-five tons to seventy tons of ore dafly. 
* Tkt niB is modem and up-to-date, being equipped with gasoline engines. Arrange- 
bacva also been made for the use of water power which is avaikble at certain seasons 
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of the yev. In Scptonber, I9(M, mining operaboiu had re&chd ■ depth of 200 feet, and 
It that tune there were 20,000 ton* of ore id tight. I am not mfwined of die average value 
<A thii ore, but the nunc hat been profitably operated ever ttncc the drof^Mng of ibe but 
■tamp. I have leen tamplei of rock from thn mine diat contain extraordioaiy vahiet. I 
know from common report that thit i* a iplendid property, and the outlotJc for it> coDtmuance 
ai a dividend property it very favorable. 




BIG KI'RRAH Ql'ABTZ MINE 



Thit it the mott northerly quartz mine in North America. It it now owned Iqr Mn. 
Cbarlet D. Lane. The tuperintendcnt of thit mine it J. M. Williams, of Grata Valley, 
CaUfomia, a roan of extentive eqxrience in quartz mining. 

Noma Quartz Mining Cotnpkn^ 

The Nome Quartz Mining Company is a corporation that hat extentive quartz hold- 
ingi in the vicinity of Nome, on Anvil CreeL, Glacier Creek and Snow Gulch. Up to 
thit date the only work that hat been done hat been in the line of protpeding. The retuk 
of proipecting hat been to encouraging that during the winter of 1 904-05, the company wat 
able to tell a large block of stock which has provided it with money for development purpotct 
and die conttruction of a mill. The ledges where work hat been done have thowa tome 
excellent aMay vahiei, and it it hoped that vnth the fundt at the disposal of the company it 
will be pottU>le to devek>p another valuable quartz property b Seward Peninsula. 

Soloanon Qw*rts Mining Company' 

The SokimMi Quartz Mining Company it a corporation owning twelve qtiartz daim* 
and a water ri^t on Big Hunah acroit die ttream from the Lane mine. The oficen of 
thii company are: C. E. Hoxtie, pretidcnt: J. P. Pcarton. tecretary and treaturcr; George 
R. Wilfiamt, manager: Williaro Struggnell. F. Vanstan. and C. Ringger conttitide die bal- 
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UKC of the board of directon. Thk company hat been nnkmg on a true bMure vein which 
it bfteco feet wide at the bonom of a shaft 1 10 feet deep; the walk are of altered lUte, aid 
the vein contirti of a gray quartz haTim a bhie tint. Tbe vem matter contain free gold. 
Average Muy> of rack taken at a depdi of leventy-Eve feet are $1 7.40 the ton. It n pf»- 
poied to construct a miD on this property in die near future. Several odier p 
prospect* have been diKovered in dte St^mon River country. 



y^^ 
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ON THE TRAIL. 
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Some work has been done by Harry Hill on quartz 
cioppings at Topkuk, but the value of this property 
has not as yet been ascertained. Some of the rock 
has shown very good assays. It was the intentioo 
of the owner lul season to put a cyanide plant on this 
property. Much of the rock b partially decomposed, 
and it ii believed that it can be succeufuUy worked by 
means of the cyanide process. 

A recent quartz discovery on Rock Creek. • tribu- 
tary of Snake River, caused a great deal of excitement among the quartz-mining contingent 
of Nome, as it was believed that a ledge of tellurium ore had been found. No development 
work has yet been done on this priqierty. 

There are quartz veiru on the Kruzgamepa River, in the region of Sahnon Lake, 
Joe SHscovich has been working on one of these ledges and has uken out some samples 
of good ore. 

Quartz ledges have been found in the Kougarok District, but as the miners of this 
rcigjon have only begun to develop Ae placer prospects it is too early to obtain any definite 
kDowledge a« to the extent or quality of the quartz ledges of this part of the country There 
sue also ledges b the Council District, but they have not as yet been developed into mines. 

A promitiiig looking field for quartz minmg is in the 
NoftoB Sound country. Between Norton Sound and 
Golovin Bay there is a contact, and there are ledges in 
the tteighborbood of this contact, but they are as yet un- 



The (Hily quartz ledges on the Arctic sk>pe that have 
beai prospected are on Kobuk River. This b a remote 
rcgtoo. several hundred mites from Nome and a long way 
bom any base of suK>lies. Miners from ihb territory 
report that the quartz proq>ects are the most favorable 
feature of the mining outlook of thb dbtrict. Several 
ledges have been discovered and located. Some of these 
aire of great size, but u yet none have been found that con- 
tain extraordinary values. That ledges containing high 
grade ores eiist in dus part of the country b believed by 
eren'body hmiUar with the country and its hutory. Very 
rich samples of float ciqiper ore have been found m dib 
part of Northwestern Alaska. Paddy O'Donnelt, a 
quartz miner of ezperience, b ilevoloping « large ledge near the Kobuk River. 




Sami^ of 
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rock from thk kdge thow values of both gold and copper which, if they go down, wil 
make it a property that can be profitably mined. 

From information I have obtained from prospectors, diere is a splendid looking quartz 
country near the source of the Kojrukuk and Chandlar Riven. These streams discharge 
into the Yukon, and their head-waters are in a comparatively unknovm and unexplored 
country. 

Omilaft SlWor MIsiM 

The first mines ever discovered in Seward Peninsula were located in the latter seventies 
in the vicinity of Fish River, m the Gokyvin Bay country. They are knovm as die Omilak 
Sihrer Mines. Thn property was discovered by a saikr who had seen spedmeos of die ore 
brought down by the natives, who obtained from this regbn pieces of nearer pure galena 
which they broke mto small cubes and put into bullet moulds adding melted lead to make 
buUeti, so as to economize the lead bars which they bought from the traders. The saihir 
toek specimens of the ore outside and had it tested. It was found to be vahiaUe. John 
C Green chartered the schooner **W. F. Manh*' and made a trip to this part of Alaska, 
taking ten men with him. He found the prospect of the mine very encouraging, and m 
1881 organized the Fish River Mining District, which was the first mining district in North- 
western Alaska. It included all of Seward PeninsuU. He made two k>cations on the 
ledges, and started to take out several tons of ore with him to the states. His vessel was 
wrecked in a gale oif Cape Darby, but Mr. Green and his crew succeeded in getting ashore 
and made their way to St Michael, vrhere the Revenue Cutter Corwin furnished diera 
tranqKMTtation to their homes. This was a disastrous venture, but Mr. Green made another 
trial the year foUowing, vrhich was more successful. He has since mined and shipped from 
this ore body near $100,000 worth of ore. This mine has practically paid its way, but 
the expensive method by vrhich it has been operated and the great cost of transportation, has 
prevented the realization of any profit 

The Ust shipment of ore from this mine consisted of 82,100 pounds which was sold 
to the smelter for $159.00 the ton. The returns from this ore were 142.29 ounces silver, 
74 per cent, lead, and two dollars in gold the ton. 

The ore has been taken out of a great quarry sixty feet in diameter. Five shafts fifty 
to sixty feet in depth have been sunk on the north sk>pe of the ledge. It is more appro- 
priate to say that this is a mountain of ore than to caD it a ledge. In this vast minerml 
deposit are ledges which contam very high values. The hanging wall is limestone, and tiie 
foot waD schistose. 

OtHmr Valtaabl* Minerals 

The only resources of any consequence in Northwestern Alaska are minerals. As 
gold is the most vakiable it has attracted the greatest attention. There is a possiUIity, how- 
ever, that the tin of this country will receive a liberal share of attention v^en capitaEsts and 
mine operators take holcl of the tin properties. There are other minerals in addition to these 
which p os ses s economic value. Their devek)pment awaits another era in the history ol 
this country, when cheaper wages and better transportation facilities will permit of econom- 
ical devebpment work, and operations can be profitably conducted. 

The first of these other minerals is coaL Northwestern Alaska has a fuel supply 
adequate for its own needs, and possibly sufficient to furnish fuel to a part of the woikL 
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Uitder pKMnt conditiont coal can be miiwd in the lUtea and ihipped to Nome cheaper 
&an it can be taken from the coal minei of Sewvd Penuuula and tran^>orted to Nome. 
Moit o( the coal t^ Northweftem AU*ka n of the lignite vaiiety. It makes a quick fire but 
b not laiting. But there ii a grade of coal 
in the vidnity of Cape Liibunie that con- 
taint «eventy-nine per cent, of fixed catbon, 
approaching very near to an anthracite 
coal. While it ii a better quality of coal 
than the average coal shipped to Nome, 
it never hat been mined or u*ed by people 
in the penintula becauie of the e 
mining and trantportatiou. 

From Cape Uibume . 
back through a large area of thii north 
country lowardi the Kobuk. Noatak and 
CohriDe Riven it a formation in which 
numenua coal veini have been found. 

Dcpodtt of coal have been ditcovered in many other parts of Northwestern Alaska, 
has been found in the vicinity of Nome, near Norton Bay. and there is coal in a nundier 
of places on the Yukon. There is a vciy large vein of coal on the Kugruk River, between 
Candle Creek and Inmachuk River. But in all probability the greatest deposiu in idl 
the north country are in the basin of the Colville River. J. M. Reed, a prospector, who 
in 1903 went to the Colville country and explored about 300 milet of the river, told me 
that he saw pieces of coal in nearly every stream that Bowed into Ae Colville, indicating 
that these tributaries had cut, at tome place in their course, through vnns of coal. The 
formatioa of this region indicates the presence of petroleum. Great beds of asphaltum, die 
residuum of petroleum, are reported fr<nn this part of Alaska. It will be a great many yean, 
however, before this fuel deposit has a 
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It would be wise for the govoninent to thoroughly apbre and invotigate the emnrwiiic 
vahie of the Cohrille basin; not tor immediate needi. but at a potMe fuel t«n>ly in the 
generatxHU to come. 

In the early days of Nome, many mioen believed diat a platinum ittike would be 
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■Utile. The principKl supply of plalinum coma from ibe riven tA tbe Ural MoimuiBi ■ 
RumU. It hat been foiuifl in small quantidei in California. The belief m die cxirtCBce 
of platinum b Northweilem Alaika hai not yet been realized, but the vait area* which arc 
yet unexplored contain pouibiEtic*. not Mily of platinum but of ounium and (one of die 
other rare and very valuable mineralt. And no one need be lutproed if diamond) diould 
be ditcovcrad in wme pari of Alaika. 

In tbe vicinity of Nome, small quantitin of metallic iHunuth have been ditcoveTcd, and 
■evera] gimphite ledget have been located. On Bendeleben Mountain, not a great diMance 
from Council City, mica has been found, but whether it exiitt in quality and quantity nif- 
ficient to be pro&tably mined it a quettion to be determined. 
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Methods of Mining' 



Transition Period of the Nome Country — Utilization of Water by Construction of Ditches 
and Installation of Modern Hydraulic Machinery. 



THE question of method is most important in mining. The work that was done in 
the early days was by the old-fashioned methods, with rocker, long-tom and 
sluice-boxes. Tliese methods secured good results where ground was very rich. 
Four men shoveling in six hours on Snow Gulch in 1 899, secured in the clean- 
up $3,000, and the first clean-up on Discovery claim. Anvil Creek, was $20,000. 
Hie concentrated placers containing such values as Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch are not 
found in many streams. But there are new strikes every year. The persistent prospector 
digging holes in the ground occasionally finds a deposit that is very rich, and there is no 
doubt that these very rich spots will be discovered every year for many years to come. 

The very rich gravels found by the early expkrers have been partially exhausted, and 
attention has been directed to the vast areas of unconcentrated placers which comprise hun- 
dreds of square miles of this part of Alaska. Tlie rocker, the long-tom or the sluice-box 
does not provide the proper method for mining ground that contains less than one dollar 
the cubic yard. In these unconcentrated placers it becomes a question of the miner's ability 
to handle a large quantity of gravel to obtain a profit. As a consequence, improved modem 
mining machinery is required, and ditches must be constructed so that water under pressure 
can be utilized to wash down the gravel banks. Resort must be had to such methods as are 
provided by hydraulic elevators, by dredgers, and by steam shovels. 

It may be properly said that the Nome region is now in a transition period between 
the exhaustion of the shallow placers which were first discovered and the beginning of opera- 
tions by hydraulic and other improved methods upon the unconcentrated placers wherein 
the greatest wealth of the country lies. The greatest length of ditches constructed and the 
most improved machinery installed have been during the past two years. Preparations are 
just now making to mine this country, and when all the proposed plans for ditches and 
machinery are consummated the annual gold product of this country will be very much 
larger than it has been. 

Every year adds to the number of deep diggings, and every year shows an increased 
output as the result of winter operations. Tlie ancient channels which can be discovered 
only by *'Swede luck,*' which the patient and persevering Scandinavian describes as "yust 
sinking holes,*' are often hidden deep in the benches. It has been found more profitable to 
mine these deep diggings in the winter time, by drifting and timbering the drifts and hoisting 
the pay gravel in buckets from the shafts. Tlie dumps which are piled up during the winter 
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«euon ve wathed early b the ^>niig wKen the snow begiiu to thaw and hunUiei water (or 
tkucing. The product <d winter dumpt in the firing of t9CM wai near $1,000,000. 
Newi received from Nome thi* winter indicate! that the product of the winter dunpt in Ae 
spring of 1 905 will be larger than it ever ha* been. 

A great deal of winter prospecting has been done on the peninsula by means of thaw- 
en. The miner is equipped with a steam boiler with a hose attached to it ; steam is forced 
into the bottom of the shaft to the thawer. which in a short time exttads the frost from six 
inches to a foot of ground. This thawed ground is shovded into the bucket and hoisted 
out, and the thawer used agab. By this slow proce» holes are sunk through the frozen 




earth. Although the process is slow, it is the most efficient method of sinking b ground 
dial is frozen. A pick is an almost useless implement b frozen earth. Dynamite has but 
little value b breakbg up the frost-filled ground. Ordinary powder is better adapted to thb 
work, a sk>w explosive bemg needed b order to Uast a hole b the frozen caith. 

There are pay-streaks b the peninsula frost-locked b midsummer, and thawcrs art 
required to prospect this kbd <rf ground. The frozen caith n the new cooditioB whick 
cmifronts the miner. It presents a problem which be must solve m order to make and secure 
the best possible results m this country. The solution of this proUem seems to be by die most 
simple medwds. The sun shining twenty botn out of the twreoty-four b midsummer has 
a powerful eSccl on die surface of the earth exposed to his rays. Much of die earth is 
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covered with a moMy vegeUlion which prevent* the tun from uttMldng the frott Bjr cle«> 
Bg tfaii nirface and by plou^iing the grouod that ii thawed m dut both air and mmihine caa 
gel into it, the procet* of thawing the frort from some of thew itreami and hilk it much mofc 
eq>editioui than one not familiar with the (ubject would imagine. If the miner can lend 
aandance Iqr turning water over the ground, in the praceM known at ground-duicing, tha 
frozen conditimu are overcome without great difficulty or expenae. Proper u*e of wan, 
water and air will wive the problem of the froU. Nature froze die earth ; provide the right 
I and nature will thaw it. 
The common method of mining in Alaska coniirtt of the ordinary procen vAere ihiice- 
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SLUICINa ON SNOW QULCH. 
1acl«r Creek and the Hot Air Bench Mlnp tn 



bosei are lued and the gravel is ihoveled in by men ; the use of teams and scrapen for ttnp- 
ping the nper-stratum of ground that contains no pay; the use of bones and scrapers (or iv 
moving the tailings. Moat of the gold that has been extracted from Seward Penimukl 
hat bees taken out by this method. But the expense of handling ground by this meani 
wooid Bol permit die working of gravel deposits containing less than $1 .00 die cubic yanL 
and a* vail areas of auriferous ground contain le» vahxi dian this, it became nec es sary to 
adopt a more expeditious and a cheaper method of handling the gravel A reMnt was had 
to the variout plans of hydiaulicking. Widi ditches fumidung ample water under wilicieal 
n irf the great value of hydraulic methods in nuning. The CMtft* 
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tub lor fuccdihil hydraulic opnatiou* ut: Fint, plenty of water ustkr »dcqo« tt p i cwu rc; 
Mcond. grade lo that the tailmgi may be canied away ; and third and noit cMoitiaL a dqwnt 
of grarel (rf nifident depth and vahie to be profit^>ly operated. 

Seward Peninnila hat an abundance of water. Eipcnw nmtl be entailed id ibe 
caMtruction of ditches for the udhzation of thit water. But the hydraolk miner encountos 
hii diief obtfade after be hat tolved both the problem of water and the vahie of lui gra«d 
depoML There it a lack of grade in thit country. By building long ditches and lapping 
die water near the tourcet of the ttreami, it is pottible to obtain an adecpiaK ptetsure at the 
ground to be mined, but lack of grade creates dificuhiet in dispoting ci the taibngi from 
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mining operations. Recognizing this impediment most of the hydraulic mining operators 
in the Nome country have installed elevators, and by this means have attempted lo overcome 
die difficulties presented by a lack of grade. Some of these hydraulic elevators have been 
operated veiy successfully, and notably where there has been sufficient depth to the gravel 
deposit to enable miners to work a considerable time without changing the k>cali<Hi of their 
plants. But where the ground is shallow and the elevaton must be frequently moved the 
pay must ai^roach (he degree of hi^ grade in order to make operations profiuble. 

Where it is pottible lo use giants and monitors and dispose of the taiUngt by gravis 
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and water thi* kind of mining it the leait expennve and the most profitable. Of all the 
ground that has been opened the minei of Daniel's Creek present the beat opportuniliet for 
iuccenful hjrdraulic mining. At this place the Topkuk Ditch Company hat water in 
■ufident volume and under sufficieni prenure to tear down the gravel banb and cany the 
gravel throogh the iluice^xet, and the grade is ample for di4>oiing of the tailings. 

Them are many other properties in the peninsula where die conditions are favorable 
for woikmg with giants and monitors. On Cripple River and Oregtro Creek where an 
eztoisive ditch will be constructed this seasmi by the Cedric Ditch Company there are 
faivonUe cosdilioDS for this kind of mining. There is no doubt of the superiority of this 
method if the cmiditioas are favorable. It possesses the advantage or removing the greatest 
qnanti^ of gravd at a minimimi cost, and this naturally means a maximum profit. 

The pkcer depoeits of Seward Peninsula are most often found in a region that is 




comparatively ftal. In such a country the use of giants and monitors are not efficacious. 
The expense of taking care of the tailings greatly increases the cost of mining, llie famous 
OiAir Credc in the Council District, which probably contains more gold than any odier 
stream m Seward Peninsula, possesses the disadvantage of a lack of grade. The Wiid 
GeoM Mining and Trading Company, which has larger holdings on this stream than any 
other corporation or any individual, has constructed one of the largest ditches in the north 
country for the purpose of working its ground. This company has successfully used hy- 
draulic elevators. George James, of Everett. Washington, and hit associates own No. 14 
Ophir Creek. They have done some excellent and clean work by the use of derrick and 
shovels operated by steam. I do not know the cost of handling gravel by this nnelfaod. 
but the work on No. 1 4 Ophir Creek has been both successful and profitable. On Abt3 
Creek the Pioneer Mining Company has succeeded with the steam shovel. Mr. I 
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die prendent of the company, ii favor- 
ably dkpoMd to the rteam thovel, be- 
lieving that it ii a^pted to the be*l and 
tnoct economical woi^g> oi many of 
die miiMt of thii country. With a 
Meam ihovel it !• neceMaiy to have a 
coondenble depth of gravel and a com- 
patatively unifonn bedrocL The bed- 
rock of Seward Penimula contaira gold 
MMite time* to a dq>di of levcra] feet; 
and the cfilBcuIty of operation with a 
iteam ihovel ii encountered in obtain- 
ing iheie vahiei from Ae beibock. 

Ai yet comparatively little work hai been done by the chcdging proccM. Mr. C A. 
Ferrin, manager of the Northern Mining and Trading CfHnpany, hai detnonttrated the 
mccets of the dredg er in Solomon River, and he bdievei that for a large area of thii country 
it ii the bett method of mining. Lait (eaK» hii dredger removed an average of nine ho>- 
dred yardi of gravel in twenty hour*. Ej^t men did the work. To remove thii qunnlilsr 
of gravel in twenty houn by die primitive proccM of pick and ihovel would require a wotk- 
Bg force eighteen timei larger dtan the force required to c^>erate the dredger. Mr. 
Fenin otimatci the actual coat of opaatioBi with hit dredger at thirteen carta and « haK 
the yard. The largeit expense wai for hid, two toni ai»d a half fA coal bong couM^Nd 
crery day. The wmk wa« to a ccrtam extent experimental, but the wcceat obcahed «3 
lend to lome ezlentve opoatiom. One great advantage of the dredger over the iteam Aowl 
ii tbe diq>oation of the taihngi. In moat of the mining that hai been done m Sewnd 
Peniniula it hai coit more to di^toie of the taiUngi than it coit to get the gravd nto the 
ihbce-boxei. 

The tncceMful and profitable mining of the future on Seward Peniniula will be done 
by gianli and monitors, by hydraulic devaton, by derricki and ihoveb. by tlie atcnm ikovd 
and by drcdgen. The intelligent miner wil! be able to determine by the nature and diar- 
acter of hii ground the method that ii bert for him to use. 

The dayi of the ihiicc-box and ihoveling-in medted have iwt. 
' 1 however, entirely paned. There are many rich depo ii la of coi^ 

' centrated placer* where thit method will be wed. Where winkr 
mining hai been done aitd large dumpi have been taken fna a 
great deplh below the surface the queition that confront* the miner 
ii simply the quickest and belt method of getting tfaeM dumpa mto 
e-boxes. These dunqM are uiuaDy cleaned i^ by water 
obtamed from mekmg now. The 
gravel must be very rich to pay for 
the expcmive work <rf drifting and 
hoisting the gravd in bucket* from 
the deep ihaft*. The matter of 
sitiicing i* a nmpV proposition and 
depend* upon the availalNlity of 

PROSPECTING WITH A KEYSTONE DRii.u Facihtie* foT piofitaUe mming 
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may be obtained by utilizing the water power which can be harneMed in Ae hi^er altitudes 
of die peuntula. Converted into electridiy thu power can be trantraitted to the mina to 
be uied in any manner deaired — for pumping water, hntting gravel from ihahi, handling 
giavd by UMau of derricb or iteam ihovek or dredgen. But the practical appEcation (rf 
this involvei a large preliminary expenditure, and at the preient time the mindi of minitig 
opcr a t ora icem to be centered in the idea of ditch construction and the utilization of water 
by gravity for the purpoie of operating their propertici. The mo*t important facton in tlie 
general development of the raourcc* of Seward Peninsula are water and traniportatioD. 
ditclwi and railroads. The extremely favorable proipect of the mbing induitry in thii 
country it due to the fact that great interest is at present focused in these two industrial 
features. 
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Methods of Travel 



THE two most important industrial features of Northwestern Alaska relate to water 
and transportation. Water is as essential to mining as it is to agriculture, and 
without proper transportation facilities a large area of this country never would 
be developed. When miners have to pay from $200 to $300 the ton for 
transporting their supplies from Nome to the mines which they desire to operate, it 
is apparent that these mines must contain extraordinary values in order to be profitably 
worked. Tlie extensive mineral deposits which contain values designated as k>w grade 
will remain undevebped until such time as railroads have provided a cheap method of 
transportation. 

The necessity of railroads in this country is apparent to. everyone familiar with the 
situation. The character of the surface of the earth, the swampy coastal plains or tundri, 
the hillsides covered with reindeer moss, growing in a comparatively dry crust of earth 
over a treacherous bog, and the miry spots to be found in the mountains as well as on the 
plains, are evidences of the difficulties to be encountered in constructing wagon roads. 
Freighting b done aU over the peninsula by means of teams and wagons, but in all of 
Northwestern Alaska there is not a highway or anything that can be designated by the 
title of road. Tlie nearest approach to a road is a river bed. When a teamster can folbw 
the course of the stream, sometimes wading through deep fords, at other times jostfing 
over big rough boulders, he is fortunate and happy. Where the trails cut across the hills 
there are frequent places where the horses flounder belly deep in muck and mire and the 
wagon wheels drop to the axle in the soft ground. No wonder that freighting is expensive. 
Horses as well as men must be adapted to this work. A nervous horse will quickly wear 
himself out, and a nervous man will quit the job. 

But notwithstanding this physical condition, railroads are easily constructed. A 
narrow-guage line, where not much attention is paid to the road-bed, the object being 
simply to construct a road over which freight can be hauled, can be built at a cost of 
$5,000 the mile. For short hauls there is no question of the superiority of a narrow- 
gauge railroad over any other methods of transportation in this country. By ditching 
and draining the tundra and marshy ground o( the upland, a Brm and permanent road- 
bed for a railroad can be made. This fact has been demonstrated by the Council City 
and Sok>mon River Railroad Company, which is building a standard-gauge road 
from the mouth of Solomon River to Council City. Sixteen miles of this company's road 
which has been constructed and is in operation, is evidence of the assertion that a firm, 
permanent road-bed can be constructed without difficulty in this country. 

The devebpment of Seward Peninsula will necessitate the building of railroads from 
a seaboard terminal to every important mining camp. The men who are now buOding 
railroads in this part of Alaska are doing a great public service. They are assisting to 
devek>p the country. They are factors in the mdustrial work of this region second only 
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to tbe rnoi vrbo are digging ditchet and providing the adequate water supply to wadi the 



I the winter time it not lo lerioui a problem. After the mowt have 
hdlen and the traik have been broken, it it not a dificult matter to haul on tiedi a load 
of 6ve or IDE tout acroM the country with a team that could not haul more than a ton b the 
■unmer Maam, The only detriment to the work of frei^ting in the winter time it the 
cold weather and frequent bKzzardt. The mow itormi obliterate traik and often necet- 
■itate a great deal of woi^ to gel them open,4or traffic. Blizzardi are dangeroui thing* 
to cDCOuntcT. In the early dayi the mortaUty litt retulting from blizzardt wai unnecet- 
iaryy long. In later winters a better undentanding of the blizzardt' habits has made fewer 
» from freezing. 
Stage biei run from Nome to inq>ortant parts of the peninsula during the vrinto 
on. The stages arc on runners and are covered completely with heavy canvas. A 

stove inside the vdiide 
has given the convey- 
ance the name of hot-air 
stage. A stage line wilfa 
vehicles of this dctcrip- 
lion is in operation be- 
tween Nome and Coun- 
cil City. It runs on 
schedule time except in 
few initances where se- 
vere storms intctfere. 
There are convenient 
road'houtes on the trails 
where the stage driver 
and hit pattengers may 
be housed when dte 
short winter day la done. 
In the history of Alas- 
ka dogs are inseparably 
connected with the pton- 
cen. Dog learnt were the primitive mediod of tranq>ortation b the wmter leason, and thqr 
arc used today where quick service it desired and light freight it to be transported. Dogs arc 
wed almost entirely for traniportmg the maib m Alaska. Every winter the mail to Nome it 
carried by relays of dog teams down the Yukon and across from Unalaklcct to Nome; 
and frtMn Nome it it sent to every postoffice m Northwestern Alaska by dog teams. The 
distance between Nome and Unalakleel it 240 miles, and it has been covered with a dog 
team, by mail carrier M. L. V. Smith, m sixty-nbe hours total time, ^fcil Carrier Efi 
Smith has the dittbction of havbg made the record tiip with a dog team in thii country. 
He brought the Kotzebuc mail to Nome, a distance of 350 miles, m live days. If the mail 
service on the Yukon was as efficient as ttie service furnished by Calkins & Company on 
Seward Poiinsula, the retidentt of Nome would gel their mail b the winter time m forty 
days w kttf-fnt days instead of waitbg for two mondu or more for it. 

The fJtaae of the transportation question between Nome and the states is umpiy that 
vf an ortfinary ocean voyage until die steamer drop* anchor in the roadstead at Nome. 
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It it « long voyage, the didaoce from Seattle to Nome being 2,350 miles. Tlic vexeb oi 
the Nome fleet are from eight days to ten days making the trip. On thit iouraey the paMcnger 
^iproachei very near to the line in the Pacific Ocean where in traveling weitwatd, a day 
i> gained; and vihtxt the eatlbound traveler lotes a day. In order to get to Nome the 
vesael muit tail a long distance to the westward, and the traveler will cross a meridian 
that passes to the westward of the Sandwich Islands. 

If the weather be favorable the trip will be delightful When the vessel arrives 
at Nome the passenger will receive his fini introduction to the difficultiei of tranqiortation 
in the Northland. Instead of the vessel tying up to a pier and permitting the passengen 
to walk ashore on a gang plank, the captain of the ship will anchor m the roatktead, two 
miles from shore. A little tug drawing a big black barge wiD steam from the shore out 
to the vessel. The passengers will be landed upon this barge, and the tug will haul them 
ashore. If the weather be favorable and the sea calm, the barge will be hauled in so that 
the passengen may land by a gang plank. But if the water be rough, as it frequently 
is, the new arrivals will be hoisted from the barge by means of a derrick and boom and 
dung through the air onto a wharf butlt at the water's edge. 

Every pound of frei^t shipped to this camp must be lightered ashore from the vessd 
cairytng it. In order to transact the business of discharging freight at Nome there are 
several lighterage companies and a small army of longshoremen. The cost of li^terage is 
about four dollars the ton, half as much as the cost of transporting freight from Seattle to the 
spot in the roadstead where the ship drops anchor. 

The necessiiy of a pier or a dock at Nome is obvious. The question is, can one be 
constructed that will withstand the storms, and not be destroyed by the ice when it 
goesouL 

I have neglected in this story, which is but a brief reference to some of the phases of 
transportation of the north country, to refer to the prospector with a pack on his back. In 
1900 dozeiu might be met daily on every trial, each man with a pack on hn back and a 
shovel on his shoulder. Carrying his pack across the swampy timdra, over the hills, throu^ 
wet willow thickets, fording streams waist deep, sleeping at night in wet blankets and eating 
hastily prepared fare — pan-cakes, bacon and coffee, — is the ei^rience of nearly every 
pioneer of this country. 

Wherever practical or possible, the riven of Seward Peninsula have been used for 
transportation purposes. But none of the streams are navigable except for small, light draft 
vessels, and wherever a miner could reach his destination by following a water course, a 
means of transportation was open to him. A small boat could be poled up the river or 
towed up stream, men and dogs, sometimes horses being utilized at the end of the tow line. 
The work of poling and towing a boat up most of the streams of Seward Peninsula, is an 
exceedingly laborious task, but it has been the only method by which prospectors in the 
early days were enabled to get supplies any great distance into the interior. 
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DitcKes the Desideratum 



Their Influence on the Development of the Country — Many Ditch Enterprises Repre- 
senting an Aggregate investment of Near $2,000,000. 



IF death moU covenant with me that I may **die in the last ditch** constructed in 
Northwestern Alaska I will measure my life by centuries. The work of making 
ditches in this country has fairly begun. It started in 1901 and at the ck>8e 
of the season of 1904 the hills and plains of Seward Peninsula were gashed by 
I 75 miles of ditches. A regiment of men will be digging ditches this year and when 
the last steamer toots good-bye to Nome in the fall of 1905 a hundred miles or more 
will have been added to the total length of ditches in this part of Alaska. These ditches 
represent an investment of more than $1,500,000, possibly $2,000,000. The equip- 
ment necessary for their construction has cost a good many thousand dollars. 

All this is preliminary work and expense; preparation to harvest the gold crop of 
the country. Placer gold mining requires water — quantities of it. A thousand streams 
that awaken in the spring from their winter's sleep and hasten in a wasteful race to 
pour their torrents into the sea will be touched by ditches that will say to these idle waters: 

**You have a work to perform among the industrial activities that have begun in 
this land where you have frolicked for ages. Man has discovered the treasure k>ng 
hidden in the thousands of square miles of this country, and he needs you to tear down 
the gravel banks and wash the bedrock so that he can get the gold they contain." 

There is much work for water to do. It must travel through ditches, down hill 
and up hill through great iron pipes, until finally there is sufficient elevation behind it 
to hurl it through a monitor with such force that it tears a hole in the hill-side and makes 
great boulders dance like little pebbles beneath the stream from a garden hose; and 
when it leaves the sluice-boxes with the yelk>w glitter above their riffles that brings the 
glisten to the eyes of the miners it must travel heavy laden with silt sluggishly to the sea. 

There is great activity in Seward Peninsula this year making preparation to yoke 
the water so as to hasten the work of mining the gold. Horses and scrapers, men and 
shovels — busy through all the days and twilight nights of summer. The mining men 
of Nome have learned the value of ditches. The men who have appropriated the water 
own an interest in all the mines that require this water to be successfully operated. 

This foreword will introduce the reader to the subject of ditches and ditch con- 
struction. The prosaic account of this work which folk>ws is published to illustrate the 
great values which must be in the ground of Seward Peninsula. This description of 
ditches and ditch construction shows a vast amount of human endeavor which would 
not be exerted if there were not bright prospects of compensation. 
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Tl»* MI«o«n« Ditch Cofliip»ny 

The Miocene Dhcfa Compuiy own near fifty mila trf ditch, delivering vnter on 
the mott prODusing and vklukble mineral grounds of Seward Penimula. Thii company it 
tbe pioneer ditch concern of the country. It wu origiDally compoaed of J. M. Daridioa, 
W. L. Leland and W. S. Bliv. biit was not incorporated until 1902. The atapme 
origmated in 1900. In the following year the 6nt wcboo of tbe ditch wm cooitnicted 
tioni Glacier Creek to Snow Culch. It was five mile* and a half long, and with the water 
it nqiplied tbe fint hydraulic wot^ in Seward Peninsula wai begun on Snow Gulch. The 
biggett tingle clean-up from the Nome gold fields resulted from these operatioot tbit season. 
This cle«D-up secured gold valued at $34,000. The first water turned through this ditch 
for hydraulic mining was on August 15. 1901. During tbe year 1901 the ditcfa was coa- 
■tjucted to Banner Creek. 

In the following year tbe ditch was completed to Hobson Creek, and tbe prindpal 
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CAPE HOKN, MIOCENE DITCH, 

siqiply of water was obtained from this stream. In 1902 the company started to build a 
tunnel through Anvil Mountain. The tunnel, which was finished April 20. 1904. ■ 
1.635 feet long, four feet wide and seven feet high. In 1903 a division of the ditch was 
constructed to Nome lUver and another division to Snake River and the main line was en- 
larged to a capacity of 3,000 minen inches of water. During the previous winter m^ 
plies were hauled from Nome and cached along the pn^iosed Une of extension, so that the 
work in the following summer could be prosecuted with vigor and all possible de^Mtcb. 

In conitmctmg tbe Miocene Ditch an effort hat been made to use Rumo only wrbcn it 
was abtohitely necessary, the company preferring to use the native cmtditioiH for (fitdtca, 
and to build embankments of lod or tundra to prevent leakage of water. An accoeapugr- 
ing illustration shows a section of the ditch that was made by blasting throu^ the walSfi 
rock. This ditch line comprises two inverted siphons — one 400 feet long acroas Doratfay 
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Credc and another 1 .000 feet long acroM Manila Creek. One of thete lyphoni i* made 
of forty-inch pipe. 

Water it deKvered at No. I Glacier Creek under 275 feet of prewure. At DiKOveiy 
claim. Anvil Creek, the preuure if more than 300 feet. The Miocene Ditch coven the 
mine* of Anvil, Dexter and Glacier Creek* and Snow Gukh, and a va«t area of other 
valuable ground. The coiuummation of the company's plans for cxteniion will largely 
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WILD GOOSE COMPANY '8 OPHIR CREEK DITCH. 



increaie the area to which water can be Mif^lied. 

The Miocene Company ii exteniively engaged in mining. Operation! with hy- 
draulic elevaton have been conducted on Glacier Creek during the pait two kmom. Tha 
company '( ditch hai been an object leaMn of the great value of ditcha to thii couBtiy. 
Some mipen believed that ihoveb and shiice-boxm would exhawt the valuei in the ridi 
dauna of thii lection of the country, but the hyilraubc methodt made poMUe by the 
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Miocene ditch demonstrated conclusively that by the crude methods first in use only a part 
of the values in the ground had been obtamed. 

VTIld Coos« Mining Compmnjr's OitcK 

The Ophir Creek Ditch constructed by the Wild Goose Company is the biggest 
in Northwestern Alaska. The ditch line including lateral, ditches is near forty miles 
long. The ditch has been made so that it may be enlarged to a capacity of 8,000 inches 
or 1 0,000 inches. Plans have been proposed to bring water from another water-shed into 
thk ditch, thereby increasing the volume of water and the pressure. The great pressure 
that can be obtained may be used in generating power for general use in this district. 

TK« TopRiaR OitcK 

The Topkuk Ditch, owned by Dr. Cabell Whitehead. O. W. Ashby and Henry 
BratDober, conveys water from Kutcheblok River to the rich gravel deposits on Daniels 
Creek. Hiis ditch line is twenty-two miles k>ng and comprises two miles of steel pipe 
twenty-six inches in diameter. Water from this ditch covers the gravel deposits of Daniels, 
Eldorado, Ryan. Wellington and California Creeks and a large mineralized area on 
the Kutchebkk. This ditch carries 1 ,000 inches of water. The hydraulic mining 
operations with water from this ditch were begun near the close of the season of 1903. 
These operations were conducted upon a very rich deposit of gravel on Daniels CreeL 
Hiis deposit has a varying depth of from five feet to fifty feet. There are some extra- 
ordinary vahies in this gravel. The present operations of the ditch company are on 
property owned by Jacob Berger and J. T. Sullivan. This property is classed among 
the best mining ground of Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. W. H. Emerson was one of the originators of the Topkuk Ditch project and 
was formerly president of the company. His interests have since been acquired by Henry 
Bratnober. It is the purpose of the company to extend the ditch to the head of Silver 
Bow and to Skookum Creek, a distance of four miles and a half, this season. This 
extension will furnish a supply of 1 ,500 additional inches of water, making a total water 
supply of the Topkuk Ditch Company of 2,300 inches. The ditch discharges water 
on Daniels Creek at an elevation of 192 feet, and as there is great depth to the gravel 
deposit and sufficient grade for disposing of the tailings, the Daniels Creek ground is con- 
sidered to possess the most favorable conditions for successful hydraulic mining. 

TK« Golden Om^irn Minin|( Compmnjr 

This company, of which A. C. Stewart is the promoter and general manager, has 
an important and extensive ditch enterprise under way on the right limit of Snake River 
from Bangor Creek to Sunset Creek, a distance of thirteen miles. During the season of 
1904 eight miles of this ditch, tapping the waters of both branches of Sledge Creek, was 
constructed. At the close of the open season of 1904 the ditch was practically finished 
from Sledge Creek to Boulder Creek. When complete, this ditch will extend from Twin 
Mountain and Boulder Creeks to Sunset Creek. It will be seven feet wide on the bottom, 
ten feet wide on top and two feet deep, and will carry two thousand inches of water. It 
will deliver water on Sunset Creek under a pressure of 300 feet. 

This ditch covers a large and valuable area of mineral ground. Every stream and 
gulch under this ditch line contains gold, which hydraulic operations should successfully 
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TTiine. Gold Hill, ■iliiatetl of^xMite thf mouth of GUcier Cieek incl on the right tunit (rf 
Siuke River, ii ■ vut gravel depocit from which gold hu been taken in every proipect hole 
that hai been sunk. Thii hill ia a quarter of a mile long, three-quarten of a mile vride and 
two hundred (eel high. Bedrock never has been found in any of the shafts that have been 
■unk in the hill. The Golden Dawn Ditch will deliver water undera preuure of two 
hundred feet for hydrsulicking this hill. In addition to the ttreams and benche* on Snake 
River covered by this ditch there is a large area of tundra ground between Sunset Creek and 
Bering Sea containing gold, and this ground can be supplied with water from the Golden 
Dawn ditch under a pressure of 400 (eel. The company has arranged for the 
installation of three hydraulic outfits to be operated with water supplied by this ditch, and 
will begin work during the ensuing season of 1905. 




The Campion Oitch 

Thomas A. Campion was one ol the early ditch builden in Seward Peninsula. 
He began work in 1900 by acquiring a water right on Bu0ak> Creek, a tributary of 
Nome River. Since then he organized the Campion Mining and Trading Company in 
Chicago and has done a great deal of work in the ditch-building line at the head of 
Nome River. He hat a ditch line in the shape of a hone-shoe tapping all the tributariet 
near the head-water* of Nome River. The company owns a large nimiber of water rights 
inchiding water rights on Lost and Tbompton, tributariet of Stewart River, and water 
ri^ls on Simik River and Windy Cred; abo water rights on Grand Central. In order 
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to get the waters from theM itreamt into the Nome Rivo- (fitch it will be nec«»«ty to 
divert them to the Nome River water-ibed from the waler-iheds of the ftreami in which 
they flow. 

During the season of 1904 the company began hydraulic operatioiu with two ele- 
vators on Dorothy Creek. It has been planned to construct the Campion Ditch to King 
Mountain. This ditch has its main intake al the highest altitude of any ditch on the 
Peninsula. 

Mr. Campion has begun the construction of a ditch in the Kougarolc District and 
another cm Osborne Creek. 




CONaTRUCTINC, THE ARCTIC MINING AND TRADING CO. DITCH. 

Arctic MtikiiK^ And Trading CompAnx 

The Arctic Mining and Trading Company is constructing a ditch twenty-seven 
miles long to convey water from California and Agiapuk Riven, to Lombard and Sunset 
Creeks at Grantley l~Urbor. This company owns 103 mining claims on these streams 
and thorough prospecting has shown that the gravels contain gold values estimated at 
$1.50 the cubic yard. Most of the ditch work was completed last season and by the 
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middle o( July, 1905. the company exp«cU to have two hydraulic elevaton in operaboa. 

Pioipecting on (he con^Mmy't holdingi hu revealed in many inftanco much largar 
valuei than $1.50 the yard. The gravel depoait it extenuve and the depth to bedrock 
it about nine feet 

The company was organized in the winter of 1900-1901 in Young>town, Ohio, 
and hai a capiulization of $1,000,000. The officerj are ai follows: J. P. Hazlett, 
praideni; D. B. Stambaugh, vice^roidenl : B. Hinchberg. *ecretaiy and treasurer; Max. 
HiTKhberg. general manager; T. N. Cibion, mining (upertntendent. 
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niSGH ROAD-HOUSE 



The riambeau Ditch and Mining Cotnpanj' 

Thi> ii a ttrong company which ii constructing a ditch from Flambeau River to 
Hastingi Creek. When complete this ditch will be thirty miles long and will cany 
4,000 minen inches of water. The company was organized in 1903. and the work has 
been prosecuted every season since then under the supervuion of William H. Lang, the 
manager. Last year a section of the ditch six miles long was con4>leted on the Flambeau 
cod and considerable woik has been done along the entire length of the ditch line. Tbe 
water rights of the company cover a number of stream* between Flambeau lUver and Bering 
Sea. amcmg them Hazel. Washington, Irene, Cripple, Discovery, Seattle, Saunders, DeAy 
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uicl Hutingt Crcckt. The territory adJAcent to theie crceb erobracet ■ luge uca of ptff 
gravel containing from a few ccnti to leveral doUui the cubic yard. 

This Kaion the conqMny it taking to Alaika hydraulic pqie and the other appbuKe* 
neccMary to commence hydraulic mining with the lection of the ditch that ii now coapl eU. 
Work will begin on HaicL a tributary of Flambeau River, at a point where water fnm 
die ditch has a prctnire of 200 (eet. The company owu 12,000 acre* of mimag lud 
under the ditch, and bebeve* that good values are in the groundi where operatioBi wiD be 
conducted thit leawn. The company abo owni many mining claim* in the vidnitf of 
Nome, on Oregon. Bourbon and Dexter Creek*, and other claim* in benches and tundra. 

The officcn of the Flambeau Ditch and Mining Company arc a* follow*: T. E. 
Ryan, of Waukesha, Wi*., presidenl; George N. Nelscn), of St. Paul, Minn., vice-preadenl; 
J. E. Jones, of Waukedia, Wi*., trea*urer: William Eli Bramhall. of St. Paul. Mkm., 
■ecTctaiy; William H. Lang, of Portland, Oregon, general manager. 

Th« Solomon RWor DltcK Compmny 

The Solmnon River Ditch Company, under the management of Maior L. H. 
French, buih a ditch liz mile* and a half long from Coal Creek to East Fork last season. 




RIVKR niTCH CO. 

The ditch from East Fork to Big Hunah was partially constructed last year. This 
ditc^ Carrie* 5.000 inches of water and has a pressure of M feet at Ea*t Fork. The 
company bstalled three hydraulic elevator* before the close of last season and did 
•ome work. D. M. Brogan wa* a*M>ciBled with Major French in this enterprise. Thomas 
E. Munday, of New York, has acquired the conirolling interest in this pT(^>erty. 

Tho Midnight Sun Mining ond Ditch Cempskur 

In the qirmg of 1902 C. A. Gi0en acquired a water right on Big Hunah Cre^ 
and in 1904 he began the construction of the ditch line from Big Hurrah to Sokwoon 
River. This ditch will be eight mile* and a half long, most of it having been constructed 
last year. It ha* a capacity of 3,000 inche* of water. 

The Midnight Sun Mining and Ditch Company i* composed of Los Angeles. 
Califomia, capitalist*. C. A. Giffen i* the general manager of the company. 

Tho McDormott Ditch 

The highest-line ditch in the Solomon River country is known as the McDennolt 
Qtch. deriving it* name from a well-known miner in the We*t and in Northwestern 
Alada ^o owned the water right. Mo*t of this ditch wa* built last year, the week 
being done by contractor C. L. Morris. This ditch bring* water from East Fork acnm 
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Hurrah Creek in a siphon to a point on Solomon River m miles below Big Hurrah. 
It has a capacity of 5,000 inches of water and 4,000 inches of water is available in 
the Elast Fork at k>west water. The water from this ditch will cover ten square miles 
of mineral ground under a pressure of 240 feet 

N. O. Hultberg, who conducted the Swedish Mission on Gok>vin Bay prior to 
the discovery of gold on Anvil Creek, is the man whose efforts in Rnancing this company 
secured the money necessary to complete the work of constructing this ditch. 

MmtlocR A B«agl« DItcK 

The Matkxrk and Beagle Ditch is two miles long, has a capacity of 500 inches of 
water with the intake at Shovel Creek. The water from this ditch has been used to work 
property on Kasson Creek where there is a deposit of gravel 1 50 feet wide and of a max- 
imum depth of twenty-five feet 

NortKw«st«rn DitcK 

The Northwestern Ditch Company is a Nome corporation with the foUowing officers: 
A. Schneider, president and general manager; Leo Lowenherz, vice-president; C. C 
Cowdcn* treasurer; W. J. Rodgers, secretary. Hiis company was organized in May* 
1904, and acquired what was commonly known as the French Ditch properties. The 
Ficnch Ditch was constructed in 1903 by A. Schneider, Mr. Porte and their associates, 
h was eleven miles k>ng with a capacity of 900 miners inches, and brought water from 
Osborne Creek to mineral ground on the eastern side of Nome River. The new company 
has earteoded the ditch a distance of four miles in the direction of Hastings Creek, with 
the object of covering the old beach line a short distance back from the shore of Bering 
Sea where vakiable gold deposits have been discovered. This old beach line has been 
partially prospected from Fort Davis to Hastings Creek and has been found to be rick 
in goU, the deposits being similar in many respects to the gold found in the present beach. 

Crlppl« RWer Hjrdrmiallc MInlnif Compmnjr 

The Cripple River Hydraulic Mining Company, owning sixteen 160-acre tracts 
of mineral land on Cripple River, has constructed a ditch four miles k>ng and carrsring 
700 inches of water from Willow Creek to Cripple River. The company began hydraulic 
operations upon its property last season. This company has plans to build a ditch twelve 
miles or more long to bring water from Cripple River and deliver it upon its holdings 
under a pressure of 250 feet The ground owned by the Cripple River Hydraulic Mining 
Company contains goM vahies estimated at $1 the cubic yard. 



TK« S#wmrd OttcK 

Ample capital was secured during the past winter to construct a ditch from Nome 
River at the mouth of Dorothy Creek to the beach of Bering Sea east of Nome. Mr. 
C. L. Morris has taken the contract to build this ditch this season. The ditch will be 
tbirty-five miles long and will carry 4,000 inches of water. It will cover such wel- 
kaowB creeb as Dexter, Extra Dry, Lost, Tripple, McDonaM, Otter, Pekik, Newtoa 
Not. I and 2, Dry, Bourbon, Saturday, Wonder, Center, Cooper, Hoiyoke and little. 
These streams comprise a large part of the auriferous graveb SQrroun<fing Anvfl M o — 
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tain. The ditch will deliver water at the highest part of Dexter Creek under 100 feet 
of pressure. 

The Seward ditch was cradled by John D. Leedy and H. T. Harding. Dr. 
Cabell Whitehead, general manager of the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Coapaagrt 
considered the proposition favorably and assisted in organizing the company and financing 
the project Henry Bratnober, one of Dr. Whitehead's associates in the Topkuk Ditch 
Company, is largely interested in the Seward ditch. The completion of the work that 
has been pknned for the Seward Ditch Company will require a capital of from $1 50,000 
to $200,000. 

KiagaroR Mining and DItcK Company 

The best evidence of the prospective vahie of the Kougarok Mining District is the 
number of ditch enterprises that wiD be started in this region thb year. Notable among 
these enterprises is the work of the Kugarok Mining and Ditch Company, of vfhich J. M. 
Davidson is president and general manager, and J. E. Chilberg, of Seattle, vice-president 
Mr. Davidson has gone to Nome this season to build a ditch thirteen miles k>ng, starting at 
No. 8 bek>w Johnson*s Discovery on the Kougarok River and ending in the vicini^ of 
Arctic Creek. The ditch will be twelve feet wide on the bottom, sixteen feet wide on top 
and three feet and a half deep, and will carry 2,500 inches of water. It will extend along 
the left limit of the Kougarok River, crossing MackHn Creek in siphons to holdings of the 
company near Homestake Creek; thence to the end of the survey, crossing Taykr Creek 
in siphons. 

Seattle. Nome and St. Louis capital is building this ditch, the estimated cost of which 
is $1 00,000. The ditch will cover not less than 1 0,000 acres of vahiable mineral ground, 
and will furnish water for mining q;>erations in this part of Seward Peninsula for the next 
hall century or more. 

TKe Cedric DitcK 

The Cedric Ditch Company, of which Major L. H. French is manager, is construct- 
ing a big ditch in the Oregon Creek and Cripple River country. F. S. Smith, a promi- 
nent Nome miner, built a part of this ditch last year. The water was turned through 
it and hydraulic work was begun on a bench of Oregon Creek just before the freeze-up. 

The Cedric Ditch Company is a strong organization, financially equipped to cany 
the undertaking to a successful conclusion. Plenty of water will be provided to wash 
the large area of auriferous gravels of this region. The known values in the ground under 
this ditch should make the Cedric Ditch one of the best properties in Northwestern Alaska. 

Ranotss Mining Company 

Among the projected enterprises of the Kougarok [district this year is the construction 
of a ditch bringing water from Windy Creek to Kougarok River and to Dahl Creek. This 
enterprise was promoted and successfully financed during the past winter by Mr. L. P. 
Ranous, a well known and energetic miner of the Northland. The company was organized 
in Millbank, South Dakota, and is capitalized at $400,000. The officers are as follows: 
L. P. Ranous, president and general manager; M. O. Johnson, vice-president; J. H. 
Brannon, treasurer; J. S. Farley, secretary; Henry Eikman, director; W. A. Warren, 
engineer. This project contemplates the expenditure of about $150,000. Tlie ditch 
when finished will be thirty-five miles long (inchiding lateral ditches) and vnll carry two 
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tbouMDd inchei of wkter. On Kougarok River the wkler can be ctdivered under a pre»- 
>UK of two hundred feel. At Dahl Creek die preuure will be mk hundred and hfty feet. 
Thk ditch hoe wilt cover not ko than 10.000 acres of mineral ground. In 
nearly evay pnNpect hole that hai been dug under diit ditch line gold ha* been found, in 
many places in values luficicnt to be profitably mined by aluice-boxea and iboveKiig-in. 
Thit ditctr line will crott eight creeki and the volume of water in the ditch will be aug' 
mented by tapping the waten of lome of dieie itreami. Thii company tuu mapped out 
work for more than a generation. 

.T. T. Lana'a Ditch 

T. T. Lane ha* cxtcntive holdings in the Kougarok District. He did considerable 
work building a ditch in this part of the country last season, and will complete die work 
this year so that water from the ditch may be made available for mining purposes. 

Mr. Lane's ditch work ha* been an iUustration of economical dilch-constructioa. 




FliDloaraph by F. 



INHACHITK RIVER, A BINUOUS STREAM. 



I~le ha* by prospecting demonttrated the great vahia in the Kougarok benches, and his 
ditch hne will cover some of the most promising pn^ierty of thii unquestionably rich region. 

Another Ditch 

There is another dkch enterprise in the Kougarok District this season. This enter- 
prise it under die managonenl of Mr. Stone, and extensive ditch construction has been 
planned. 

BoB&ns«*C«llfoml& CawR Ditch 

This ditch is one of the largest and most important enterprise* of diis character pro- 
posed for Seward Peninsula. It ha* been promoted Iqr J. J, King and C. L. Konp. 
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Geoiv M. Aihford it the engioeer who mftde the lurveys. The plu of tfaii ditch b to 
lake water (rom die head of BcHiaoza Creek. From thk intake the ditch will extend akiDg 
tite left limit at Bonanza Cre^ a diitance of about ten milei to Cafifomia Creek. Tbe 
water wiD be carried acroM thii itream m a tif^n. At Cahfotnia Creek tlu> ditch will 
converge into another ditch canymg wata from Cabfomia Creek. From the point o( 
confluence it b propcMed to bring the water around the moudi of Cabfomia Creek to the 
bead of C%io Creek and ctom the left fork of Jadoon Creek to Shove) Creek Mountain. 

According to the plani thb ditch will carry 4,500 mchei of water which will be 
delivered at Shovel Creek Mountam under a preMure of 264 feet. The total length of 
ditcbei from the iotakei to Shovd Creek Mountain will be fifty milet. Thb figure include! 
anothn high-line ditch taking water from another lource of California Cieek. The high- 
line ditch will carry 1 ,000 inche* of water and will deliver it at the head of Myitery Creek 
with niftcient prenure for hydraulicking. The main ditch will cover the entire Sbovd 
Creek Bawi, and can be made to supply water on all the ground between Port Safety and 
the mountaini. Bonanza Creek and Sokunon River. It b eitimated that the water of thb 
ditch will cover 1 50 iquare milei. Much of thb ground u known to be mineralized, but 
■side from Ae gravel depoutt of Shovel Credc and it* tributarici there hai not been much 
proqMCting. The eitimated cott of the bwer ditch u $1 50,000 and die probable coft 
at completion of ail the plana of the work u about $300,000. 




SCENES ON THE FLAMBFTAI' HITCH. 



The Field of Endeavor 



Towns and Mining Camps — Schools, Churches and Societies — Telephones and Railroads 
— Initiative of Dredge Mining. 



THE towns and mining camps of Seward Peninsula are the best evidence to tbe 
cunory observer of the resources of the country, and the extent to which tiiey 
have been developed. Facilities for the transaction of business which these towns 
posses s , the public utilities which enterprising citizens have constructed* the 
churches and schools, the societies and clubs, the substantial character of the buildings — aH 
these indicate a country posses s ing permanency and producing wealth. 

Nome is the principal town of the peninsula. Other towns which have grown out 
of the swaddling clothes of mining camps, are G>uncil City, Solomon, Dickson, Teller, 
Candle City and Deering. There are numerous mining camps, some of them being post- 
ofices which are designated by titles of city or town. The trading posts are bases of 
supplies for the miners operating in territories adjacent to them. Among these are BluC, 
Cheenik, White Mountain, Sullivan City, Lane*s Landing, Mary's Igloo, York and Tin 
City. Tliere are road-houses at convenient distances on all the principal trails. 

Council City is second in inv>ortance of the towns of the peninsula, and is the sest 
of the recorder's office for the Council District. It is situated on the northern side of 
Neukhik River about ten miles from its confluence with Fish River, and inland from Cheenik 
about sixty miles. It has been buik on a bench of the stream which forms a natural tovrn- 
site, furnishing splendid drainage and being of such elevation as to secure safety in case 
of hi|Ji water and ice gorges for which the Neukluk is noted. When the town vras first 
established it was in the midst of a spruce forest, but construction of buildings and die need 
of fuel have caused the destruction of the surrounding timber, until the clearing in which 
Council City is situated has become so large that available timber is no k>nger near at hand. 

The population of Council City m the winter time is about 600. Tlie iof¥m baa 
two churdies, a Presbyterian and a Catholic ; a public school, and Camp No. II of the 
Arctic Biothcffaood, a Northland fraternal order. The business establishments during the 
winter of 1 903-04, consisted of seven stores, two hotels, two hospitals, one drug rtore, out 
hnnber yard and eleven sak>ons. 

Sobmon is a seaboard town, at the mouth of Sok>mon River, thirty-five miles east 
of None. It is the base of supplies for the Sok>mon River country, comprising the region 
drained by the Sok>mon River and its tributaries, an area of probably 100 square miles. 
SokMDOD has a population in the winter season of about 1 50. It has three stores, four 
hoteb and the usual quota of sakxNis. 

Dickson, just across the river from Sok>mon, is the seaboard terminal of the Council 
City and Solomon River Railroad. The main offices of the company are hxrated here, 
and a town-site has been laid out upon which a number of buildings have been constructed* 

The to%ifn of Teller is situated on Grantley Harbor. It was named after Senator Tel- 
ler, in recognition of his services in behalf of die measure for the introduction of domestic 
reindeer in Ahska. This town is the site of the first reindeer station established in Sewaid 
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Teller hai the dutinction of havng the beit huboi of the peninniU. hut thi> 
hwhor hmt the cbM)vant«ge of not being open (or DavigatioB to early in Ak leuaa u the 
lOaikteMl «l Nome. Giantley HarbcH it, however, ihe only nntiml hubor on the ntHtbem 
cout of Bering Sea. Golovm Bay fumiJics good haibor facilibe* for veaeli of li^t drafL 




Teller u « raiall place with a permanent population of not more dian lifty. It ha>, however, 
ttorcs. hotek and labont. The Northwettem Commcrciat Con^Mny hai a branch dOfe 
at diii place. The development of the lurrounding country will contribute to the growth of 
Teller. 

A lurvey hat been made for a raiiroad between Nome and Teller. In the early dsyi 
of Nome, it wat beKeved by the promoten of thit enterpri*e that frei^t could be landed at 
Teller, on account of the superior harbor faciLtiet, and re«hipped by rail to Nome at a lower 
coat than it could be landed from veswli in the roadstead at Nome by meant of lighters. 

Candle City it a town that grew up at a retult of the ditcover}' of gold on Candle 
Creek. Thit ditcovery wat made in the fall of 1901. and in the fall of 1902 there were 
300 or 400 people in Candle City. There are not to many there today. In appearance 
the town b a typical mining camp buih of logs obtained from the spruce forests on the 
Kewalik River, fifteen milet or more above Candle City. The difficulty of getting suM>lie* 
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to Gutdle City maka the price of aD conunoditiei hi^. In the miner of the coit of fiviog 
It a miso a l>pica! mining camp. 

Deeriug b k>cated on Katzd>ue Sound and » the distiilMitinK point for tlie nunei of 
lamachuk River, Kugnik River and Candle Creek. 




Mary's Igloo b the wat of the rccorder'i i^ice of the Kougarok District. It it abo 
• poMofice, and the moit important itation of thii great inland raining dittrict It detira 
its name from an Eakimo woman whoK igkw wai, in die early dayi, the principal feature of 
the place. 

Checnik, miMpelled by the Board on Geogr^Jiical Name* at Waihington. ii <m 
Goknrin Bay, and one of the oldeit itatiou of Northweatem Alatka. A Swedish mknoa 
and school is established here. One of the first trading posts of the peninsula was 
located here. Cheenik meant tea-kettle, and is derived from the Russian chy. meaning 
tea. 

White Mountain b a bate of stqiplics for die Wild Goose Mining and Trading C om 
pany. Bhitf b a little town near the mines of Danieb CreeL There b a nuMon at Capt 
Prince of Wales, and a native viDage known at Kingegan. Hugh J. Lee b missionary and 
superinlendent oi the reindeer station, which b situated here. O. J. Rognon b the teadm 
of (be GovemnKat achooL There b a postoAce here flesignaled by the name of Wal& 
York. Tin City and [Evidence are camps b the tin region. In 1 900 Yock was • 
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pkce of coniiderable importance. It wu believed then by Mine peo|^ llwt it 
a riva] of Nome, but die creeki upon which it wai dependent failed to be 
the place i* now only a village of half a dozen people. 

Thit hatty sketch of the leuer towni and mining campi of Seward 
complete, but ii introduced here to (how the fact that the people who have goo 
country have gathered b little communitjei in variou* pam of the peniuuk, and 
at the work of developing thit country. The number of theae towni and caapi 
■callered at they are, ibow that the precioui mineral hat been found in difennt 
where diey are situated. Thit idea will convey to the reader a conception at i 
q>read diitribution of the placer gold in the graveb of Seward Peniuula. 



Pmintria it nat 




MEMBBRS OF KEOOAYAH KOZOA AND THEIR CLLB HOUSE, 

Noma 

A censut of Nome taken m the winter of 1903-04 ihowi a populatioo of 3,185 
people. In 1 900 it ii estimated that i 8,000 people landed in Nome, but ifaere never bat 
been tuch a ruih in any lubtequent teaMm. The number of people that have gone to Noom 
every qmng during the pait two yean it about 4,000. A* moti of theie people engage Ml 
mining, tbey ttop m Nome only long enough to make preparation* that are necoaacy for 
their lummer't work. The population of Nome m the summer season may be ertimated at 
between 4,000 and 5,000. 

Nome b built on the tundra at an elevation of from twenty to fifty feet above llie ten. 
Some of the buildings come down to die water's edge. The great storm in the fal of 1 900 
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Photograph by F. H. Nowell. 

FBDBRAI. COURT HOUSE. 



dcttroycd n Urge number of buildingi that 
were conitTucted too cloic to the lea. The 
tumlra back of the beach, upoa which the 
greater part of the town it lituated. it about 
the wont ipol that could have been telected 
[or a town-file. In the early dayi the itrecU 
were abnott impaatable, and it hat been oii^ 
by penitlent ditching, draining and graveling 
the itreeU that anything like pauabie thor- 
oughfares have been secured. 

Nome it built along the beach a distance 
of a mile or more. The main itreet and a 
few other ttreett are planked. There are 

plank fidewalb in die rctidence part of the town. Mott of the butinett it conEned to 

FnM Street [n Front Street there are a large number of tuilable buildingt in which 

m Dotet, banb and officet. 

The tovm hat an excellent water tupply, being provided with water from Moonlight 

Sprinfi at the bate of Anvil Mountain, by meant of a conduit from the ipringt to die town. 

Of coune, thit water tui^ly it tkut off m the winter time on account of the frott, but in 

the mmncr teaion the water himithed to the reiidentt of Nome it equal to die water 

fumUted to any town in North America. In the winter teaton water it obtamed from 

Snake River and Dry Creek by cutting 

hofei through the ice, and is peddled 

rtf^f** the town by water vendon. The 

Moonlight Spring! water works it owned 

by the original mcmben of die Pioneer 

Mming Company. Lindeberg. Undblom, 

BfTntcMB and Kjebberg. 

None hai an electric Eght plant which 

mppKci bgbt to all the itoret, hotelt, ta- 

loont and other placet of butinett, and to 

BBny [»ivate retidencet in the winter tea- 
son. In the lumroeT time there is very 

little need of artificial light The electric 

light pJant it owned by Jafet Lindeberg, 

pretident of the Pioneer Mining Com- 
pany, and it managed by Mr. J. J. 

Cole. NOME POSTOFFICE. 

Nome has a telqihone system, and long distance lines connecting Nome with Council, 
Checnik and intermediate point*, Kougarok and Teller, constructed by A, E. Boyd, 
and now owned by the Alaska Telegraph and Telephone Company, a corporation 
organized by Mr. Boyd, and under hit management. The lines to Kougaiok and 
TeDer were coottnicted latt winter, and when they were finithed the entire tyttem com- 
prised 350 miles of wbe. This qrttem comprises the best improved and mott modem 
telephone apparatus, and the tervice rendered to the public is both efficient and satisfac- 
tory. It it reported Aal the line will be extended from CJieenik to Unalakleet, con- 
necting widi the United Sutes Covemmertt Telegrtqih Lmt. If this connection be made 
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die wirelest tdegraph betweeii St.' 
Michael and Safety will be unnec- 
euary. The distance between Nome 
ud UnaUkleet ii 240 milei. 

Mr. Boyd, wlw ii an entetpn*- 
ing citizen and drelcM woAa, de- 
■enres conunendation foi the excel- 
lent lervice >^ch be bat ertablithed 
between Nome and the mining camp* 
on the water-fhed that draini into 
Beriug tea. The telepbmte ti a 
great time-uver to minen forty 
miles or more from a ba*e of Mippliet 
who may need lomething mdiq>en»> 
able to their work. 

Nome bai two pid>Iic school 
buildings, one situated near die Fed- 
eral Court building and another on 
the sandipit in the part of Nome 
on die west side of Snake River. 
The main school buildbg contains 
five school romns. This school it 
modem in equipment and the cur- 
riculum emixaces die courses of the 
primary department, a grammar 
school and a hig^ school. It i* 
under the auperviiion of Profeuor 
D. H. Trai^gen, a capable and 
an experienced educator. The num- 
ber of children attending school in 
Nome ii about 200, There is also 
a ni^t school under the supervision 
of FVofetsor Riley. Many grown- 
up people, most of them of foreign 
birth, attend the night school 

There are three churches in Nome, 
designated in the order in which they 
were establiihed: Congregational, 
Episcopal and Catholic 

The Elagles have an aerie and 
the Arctic Brotherhood has a camp 
at Nome. E^ch of these orders 
owns a building provided with a 
club room and an assembly hall. 
The Masons, Knights of Pythias 
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and Oils. Th« Bank of Cape Nor 

BUSINESS BLOCKS IN NOMK. 
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and Odd Fellows have clubs compoied of memben of ihe ordere from ▼arioiH purti «f 
die world. During the lununer of 1904. the Muooi applied for a chatter for ■ Up 
and the diq>enution wa* granted. A charter memberthq) roll had been ngoed, ami tt tht 
close of navigation the Maaons of Nmne were likelj to effect an organizaliaa. TImv ^m 
planned the erectiaii of a tcnple, wUch wi 
be unique, conpoaed of saatmali hnidwd If 
this country. They have mho ttLetBi • » 
fonn for the Kni^t Tcsaplar degns yMA 
will be made of fun, and wiB abo bs ^qR 
The' men of Nome have their fiataMi t^ 
ders, (ocietiet and clubs; and it wil at InM 
interest the women readers of diii volnme to 
know that the women of Nome have a cU> 
and have affiliated with the Gescfal Fcdcm- 
tion of Women's Clubs m the LUted SlalM. 
The Kegoayah Kozga ii ■ Aoac 
oTganizatbn, compriung a tiammitamiL^ 
of more than fifty women of Noac 
The name has been taken ban dM 
Elsbmo language, Kegoayah. meniig 
the aurora, and Kozga, meaning club. Thb organization was effected far At ■■• 
tiring and enthusiastic work of Mrs. Josephine Scroggt. wife of a Presbyterian mmiiler wbv 
was stationed at Nome in 1901-02. At the close of the first year, the club had a m^ 
berihq> of forty-«ighl. and while dicre has not been a large increase in the maid>cf:di9. Mwk 
useful and he^ful work has been accomplished. The club owns its own home on Steubaa 
Avenue. Meetings are held regularly and a course of work is mapped out and scrupidoady 
followed. As Nome is so far away from 
lecture bureaus and traveling libraries, and as 
the town is deprived ol communication, dur- 
ing seven months of the year, with the great. 
busy world in the states, except by telegraph, 
or the skiw tedious means of transportation 
provided by dog teams, the members of the 
club have an excellent opportunity to make 
the roost of die material at hand, as well as 
an opportunity to draw upon their own re- 
sources in the Knes of blcllectuaBty and art. 
It is creditable to the women of Nome that 
they have made their club a great success. 
It has been helpful to them, giving them a 
broader idea of life, a better knowledge of 
history, literature and art; it has furnished 
employment for long winter evenings, and the 

members have showm their financial ability by purchasing a home for the club, payng for 
it, and having money in the treasury. 

Mrs. Frank f-lart was the first president of the chib. In 1903 she was succeeded 
by Mn. Charka S. Johnson. In 1904. Miss J. M. Todman discharged die duties of 
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L. W. 8uler"B Jewelry Slore. Office of Pioneer Mining Co. 

RESIDENCE AND BUSINESS HOL-8ES IN NOME. 
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I. pro- 



pretidcnt The oficen lelectMl for 1905 are u foUowi: Mi*. M. C. Emcnoi 
dent; Mra. T. M. Reed, Bnt vice-pieudent ; Mim Hden KmbaU, momkI ne»fK 
Mn. M. J. Cochian, lecretaiy; Mn. R. N. SimpiOD, treamro'. The bowd of b 
are: Mn. M. C Enenoo. Mn. T. M. Reed. Mm Helen Kimball, Mn. M. J. ( 
and Mn. a N. Sdnpaon. 

Nome ha* three Dewq>apen, two publiihed femi-weddr and one whI^. Tkt 
"Nugget" of wfakh J. F. A. Strong ii the e^toi and prc^nietor, i* pubGihBd oa 1 
and Saturdayi. The "Newt," the hnt 
newipaper e*ublidied in None, it owned by 
Will A. SiMle. of Seattle. I^airy C. Steel 
it the editor and publiahcr. It i* iuued 
on Tuesdayi and Fridayi. Both of 
thete papen are HX-cohunn folio, but the 
theett are enlarged to leven-cohunn in the 
MimnMT leaion on account of the increated 
vohune of butinett. The "Nome Gold Dig- 
ger" it owned and publithed by S. H. Ste- 
vent. Thit paper ii imied weekly, Thun- 
day* being pubbcatian day*. 

In the matter of baniu Nome it well pro- 
vided. There are three banking inttitutioiii 
in the town, and each of thete bank* it 
equipped with an attay office, the purchate 
of gold being one of ^e leading featuiet of 
the banking buune** m Nome. 

The Alatka Banking and Safe Dtpotit 
Company wa« organized luder the lawt of 
the itate of West Virginia, with a capital 
itock of $125,000, and began butinett in Nome in 1900. lu officer* are, Hon. H. A. 
Taylor, Attittant Secretary United States Treasury, president; George E. Rober1|. Di- 
rector of the Mint, vice-prnident ; E. C. Robinson, of Washington, treaiurer; Dr. Cabcfl 
Whitehead, general manager; F. H. Thatcher, cashier; Eugene Ailet. attaycr. Depodb 
in this bank have been a* high at $750,000. It ha* &re and burglar proof vaults and 
deals exieniively in gold bullion. The purchate of gold bullion during the open teasoD 
of 1904 amounted to $1,500,000, $200,000 more ^n it had been in any previoui 




The bank of Cape Nome wa* alto ettablithed in 1 900 by Seattle capitaHtti. Jamet 
D. Hoge, the well known Seattle banker, is preiident of thit iiutitution, and N. B. Sobxr. 
1^ i* alto cashier of the Udiob Saving* Bank of Seattle, i* the manager of the Bank of 
Cape Nome. Thn bank does an exlentive butinett. having a large clientage, and ha* dooe 
itt ihare in die ^ere of bank* toward (he development of thit countiy. It ha* a capital 
Itock of $50,000 and occupict a modem building recently constructed by the bank cor- 
poration for itt own use. 

The Mmen and Merchant* Bank of Nome wat organized last fall with a capital 
Itock of $100,000. most of which wat tubscribed by miner* and merdiant* of Nome. 
Eugene Chilberg, treaturer of the Pioneer Mining Company, is the president of thit bank 
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uxl C. G. Cowdta, fonnetly caihier of AUilu Banking and SaFf Depotit Company, u the 
cuhier of the new imtitution. Thu bank ttarti out under very favorable auipicn. 



Th« Church** ^ Nonis 

The three churches in Nome are evidence of religiou* endeavor. The Congrega' 
benal Church wai ettabluhed in )899, by Rev. Dr. Wirth. This gentleman fc- 
cured the fund* to build a uibitantial and commodious ho^>itaI, which wai con- 
stnicted. Several clergymen have ministered to the Congregational Rock. The Rev. 
C. E. Ryberg hat been the paitor for the past three yean. He succeeded the Rev. 
Mr. Fowler. The church building is a t{^did edifice for Nome. If not the mott, 
certainly not the least important work of this chtirch is a library, the largest and bcM 
in Noithweaton Alaika. 

The Rev. Mr. White is the rector of the Episcopal Church of Nome. The 
church wai eslaUiihed by directioD of Bishop Rowe, whose diocete it the entire Di»- 
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trict of Alaska. The first rector in charge was the Rev. C. H. Brewer, vrfaoie good 
work and genial character are universally recognized in Nome. 

The comer stone of the Catholic Church was laid by Father Ak>yiius JacqoeC, 
S. J., July 4, I90K and the church vras opened on Christmas day foUowing by Father 
van der Pol, S. J. Father Cataldo was the parish priest in l902-*03. He is one 
of the oldest missionaries of Alaska and the Yukon Territory, having spent forty yean 
of his life among the Indians. He was for seventeen years Superior General in the 
Northwest Territory. He is a grand old man and a beautiful character. 

Father van der Pol is the priest in charge of thb district, and is an 
eminently practical man, working for the temporal welfare of the natives as 
well as the spiritual consolation of his white flock. He is assisted in this work by 
Father La Fortune, who ^>eaks the Eskimo language and works among the natives. 
Among the good and useful things which Father van der Pol has done is the orga- 
nization of the Miner's Home Club of Nome. This club has a membership of 250. 
The priest's residence is used as a meeting place for the club. It is provided with a 
library and innocent games for the instruction and amusement of the members who have 
nothing to occupy their time during the k>ng winters. 

Father Devine, of Montreal, had charge of the station at Council City for a 
period of two years, ending in the fall of 1 904. He built the church at Council. Father 
Devine is editor of a Catholic journal in Montreal, and a man of literary accomplish- 
ments. 

In 1903 the Sisters of Providence, of Montreal, Canada, established the Holy 
Cross Hospital in Nome. The first year it received forty-two patients, and the second 
year 286 patients. The Catholic school was established in October, 1904, and opened 
with twenty-four pupils. 

Casnp Nome No* 9» Arctic BrotKerKood 

Probably the most unique and distinctive fraternal society in the world is the 
Arctic Brotherhood. Unique because of the circumstances which attended its 
birth, and distinctive because its jurisdiction is limited to the Northland. Bom at a 
time when the feeling between the United States and Great Britain over the Alaska 
boundary line was running bery high, the Arctic Brotherhood furnished a common 
bond of fellowship between citizens of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. Fathered 
as it was by American and British officers, its motto, **No Boundary Line Here," meant 
a great deal to the hardy argonauts who climbed the Chilkoot in the early months of 
*98; and its growth was rapid. Members from the mother camp at Skagway mushed 
over the trail to Atlin and White Horse and down the Yukon to Dawson and Circle, 
and whenever the material was found camps of the new order were established. Started 
as a joke on board the S. S. City of Seattle enroute to Skagway in Feb., 1898, the 
order has grown to magnificent proportions, now numbering eighteen camps with a total 
membership of 5,000. 

Camp Nome No. 9 was installed by Deputy Arctic Chief Sam. C. Dunham on 
the 9th of January, 1900. Starting with only sixteen charter members, its growth has 
been steady and its membership roll now bears the names of more than 500 of the 
representative mining, business and professional men of Northwestern Alaska. It is 
probably the most representative organization in the United States, its native bom mem- 
bers hailing from forty-three states and territories. It is at the same time thoroughly 
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cosmopolitan, twenty-five per cent, of its members being of foreign birth, representing 
nineteen countries. The high character of its mmbership is most clearly shown by the 
fact that twenty per cent, of its members are college men. 

Members of Camp Nome No. 9 have blazed the trail into nearly every new camp 
in Alaska and the Yukon, and have made this part of Alaska what it is today. When, 
at some far distant time, the historian seeks the names of those hardy pioneers who 
proved to be the empire builders of the Northland, he will find them on the rolls of 
the Arctic Brotherhood. He will also find that much of the early history of what at 
that time will be the "North Star" state, one of the brightest in Uncle Sam*s constel- 
lation, was made in the lodge hall of Camp Nome No. 9. 

The Camp at the present time is in a most prosperous condition, having an en- 
thusiastic active membership of 250; a well-appointed club house; a large and well- 
equipped gymnasium; a fine lodge hall with a new hardwood floor; in short, all the 
conveniences of a first-class club in the states. 

This brief notice of the Arctic Brotherhood is not intended as an invidious men- 
tion. The Elagles have a strong organization in Nome, and so have other fraternal 
orders; but the Arctic Brotherhood is an order ** native and to the manner bom,** and 
therefore entitled to prominence in this book. 

Se^nrard Peninsula Railroads 

Seward Peninsula has thirty-five miles of railroads in operation. Tlie Nome-Arctic 
Railroad Company has a narrow-guage line between Nome and Anvil and Dexter Creeks. 
This line was constructed by the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company from Nome 
to Anvil Creek in 1900. It has since been extended up the left limit of Anvil Creek 
across the divide between Anvil and Dexter Creeks to the southeastern base of King Moun- 
tain overk>oking Nome River. The terminal is ten miles from Nome. Tliis road is point- 
ing toward Kougarok District and may be extended to this part of the interior of Seward 
Peninsula as soon as the traffic justifies the construction of the road-bed. 

The Council City and Solomon River Railroad is a standard-guage line planned to 
connect Solomon with Council City. The line has been constructed and equipped to East 
Fork, sixteen miles from Solomon. Tliis road has its shops and offices, which are of a 
subtantial character, at Dickson, the seaboard terminal of the road just across the river from 
Solomon. This railroad has been constructed in a substantial manner with a view to per- 
manency and future operations. The road-bed is level and ballasted, and all the work both 
in construction of the road and in the construction of the company *s buildings shows pains- 
taking care and the intention to secure lasting results. There is material on the ground to 
complete the road from its present termmal to Council City. 

The Wild Goote Minmg and Trading Company has a railroad in operation between 
Council City and No. 15 Ophir Creek. This road was constructed to accommodate 
the traffic of the company, but it has proved to be a great convenience to other operators 
on Ophir Creek. The line is seven miles long. It is a narrow-gauge road, the kind bett 
adapted for short hauls in Alaska. 

TKe InltlatWe of Dredge Mining 

The dredger and steam shovel are destined to perform an important part in the mining 
operations of Seward Peninsula. The work heretofore done by these methods has not 
been extensive, and has been in a measure experimental. This work has demonstrated, 
however, the practicability of this kind of mining. Major L. H. French took the first 
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sLeam dtovel to Northwcttera Ala«k« and wed it lucccsifuDy oa No. 5 Anvil CredL Woifc 
with dredgcn hat been conducted in a doultory lort of way lince the leaion ot 1 900, Laft 
year Mr. C A. Fenin, nuinaget of the Northern Mining and Trading Company, 
operated a dredger on SokinK» River, and the retult of hit work wa> very latitfacloiy. 
Lait leaion W. M. Johntton, of Chicago, a mining engineer of wide esperience and recog- 
nized ability, buik a large dredger on Snake River oppoute the Wild Goote Mbing Com- 
pany '■ punqting plant. Thii dredger will be (grated ihis (caion. Mr. W. L. Leland, 
of the Miocene Ditch Company, hat ihipped a large dredging plant to Solomon to be u*ed 
in mining tome of the gold-bearing gravcU of Solomon River. Another large dredging 




plant will be tnttailed on Nome River near the mouth of Dexter Creek. This plant is the 
property of ttie Seward Peninsula Mtnmg Company, of which W. C. Wilkiru is the general 
manager. The dredger hat a capacity of 3,000 cubic yards of gravel every twenty-four 
hours. It will be installed at a cost of $90,000. The company owns sixty-four mining 
claims, containing 1 .260 acrci. situated on Nome River, extending a distance of four milet 
and three-quarters up the stream from the mouth of Dexter Creek. 

If the work done by these dredgers this season meett the expectation! of the operatore, 
this kind of mining in Seward Peniniula will receive a decided impetus, and retult in more 
extensive mining by this method. 

There it little doubt that large areas of the country may be successfully mined hy 
dredgera. The greateit impediment to successful operations of this character is frozen 
ground, and. at I have elsewhere remarked, the frozen condition of the earth in the North- 
land it the noit terioui problem to be toKed by the mining engineer and operator. Othcr- 
wite the Nome Dirtrict ihould pretent ideal conditions for dredge mining. Most of the 
bedrock it mica-tchirt and much of it is partially decomposed. A miner will readily tee 
that this condition fumisbes better opportunities for work with a dredger than a bedrock 
competed of hard limestone. 
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Tha Vrild GooM Mining Knd Trading Co. 

The b«t evidence of what may be accompluhed by intelligent methods and the ex- 
ercise of business sense is shown by what has been done by some of the prominent companies 
of this country. Notable and pre-eminent among these companies is the one that was pro- 
moted, organized and managed by Charles D. Lane, who has been a quartz and placer 
miner for more than half a century. He is not only a miner but the possessor of 
that uncommon attribute known as common sense. Under his direction and through his 
management, the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company has become one of the best 
dividend properties in all Alaska. 

As is usually the case with companies that are organized and operated for the pur- 
pose of paying dividends, where no slock is for sale, it is di£cult to otxain information from 
the company about its affairs and plans. What I shall say in the following lines may 
not t>e absolutely accurate, but it is very near the truth, near enough to illustrate the idea 
which prompts me to tell this story, and that idea is thus: Capital wisely invested* in the 
mines of Seward Peninsula and intelligently managed by people who are practical miners 
and capable business men, will yield splendid returns. 

When Mr. Lane visited Kotzebue m the fall of '96 his knowledge of mines and 
mining pennitled him to see the great future in store for Seward Peninsula. Although a 
man of wealth he foresaw the need of greater capital than he possessed. He organized the 
Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company with a capital of $1,000,000. The stock 
was subscribed by Mr. Lane and a few of his San Francisco and Baltimore friends. The 
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milbon dollars derived from the sale of this stock was mvested in Seward Peninsula mining 
property. This company has acquired all of its property by purchase. The company's 
holdings are principally on Ophir Creek, in the Council District, and on Anvil Creek in the 
Nome District. Work was mapped out and improvements were planned whereby water 
could be made available for the extensive operations necessary to make an undertaking of 
this character successful. 

Up to the beginning of the mining season of 1904, the Wild Goose Mining and 
Trading Company had taken out of the ground more than $3,000,000, but had not 
declared a dividend. All of this vast sum of money had been re-invested in new properties 
and improvements. The big ditch on Ophir Creek costing about $400,000, the gigantic 
pumping plant on Snake River near Nome, forcing the water to the summit of Anvil Moun- 
tain, costing not less than a third of a million dollars, probably more, the railroad from Nome 
to Anvil, and the railroad from Council City to No. 15 Ophir Creek represent the prin- 
cipal improvements. The company's property on Ophir Creek is between seven and eight 
miles long, so it will be seen that its interests are extensive, and that the improvements that 
the company has made are of great magnitude and have cost a lot of money. 

During the season of 1904, the company mined gold dust valued at more than a 
million dollars, and at the close of the season all outstanding indebtedness, amounting to 
about $400,000, was liquidated and a dividend of thirty per cent, aggregating $300,000, 
was declared. The assets of the company at present and the prospect for the future are 
these: The company owns property in which, at a low estimate, there are fifteen 
millions of dollars in sight. Most of the improvements which are necessary for the econ- 
omical working of this property have been made. Tlie company is out of debt and stock- 
holders have received thirty per cent, of their original investment back in one dividend. The 
company with its present facilities and prof>erty will extract a million dollars a year for 
many years, and the total expense of all operations should not be more than thirty per cent., 
probably much less. 

This is a very successful enterprise, and the credit is due to the man who acquired these 
holdings for the company, and whose intelligent management has made the Wild Goose 
Mining and Trading Company the owner of the most valuable property of Seward 
Peninsula. 

TKe Pioneer Mining Company 

Tlie original discoverers of the Nome gold fields formed a co-partnership which they 
designated as the Pioneer Mining Company. This term in its application to the company 
is absolutely correct, as it is the first mining company composed of the first miners operating 
in this country. At a later date, in the year 1901, the Pioneer Mining Company was 
converted into a corporation bearing the same name. Jafet Lindeberg was selected as 
president, Erik O. Lindblom, vice-president, J. E. Chilberg secretary and Eugene Chilberg 
treasurer. These officers have been re-elected at each succeeding meeting, their 
stewardship having been entirely satisfactory to the stockholders of the company. Tliii 
company has taken out of the Nome country gold dust valued at not less than $4,000,000. 
The company's holdings are very extensive, comprising claims on a large number of creeks 
in the Nome district and claims in other parts of the country. Tlie company also owns a 
large interest in the Miocene Ditch and is intimately associated with transportation interests 
on the peninsula; and the original members of the company own the water works at Nome. 
The company is also the owner of the large pumping plant constructed by J. W. KeDy 
in the Nome country. In short, the campany's holdings are extensive, varied and valuable. 
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Phoiograph by F. H. Nowell, 

PL'MPING PLANT AT MOITH OF DEXTER CBEEK. 
ThlB View Shows Part of llie Reward Peninsula Mlnliin i-ompHny'i 




STAKING A MINI NO CLAIM. 



Other Points of View 




HILE the Nome region it bare and uninteresting in general physical appear^ 
ance, Seward Peninsula is not entirely devoid of scenic features. The 
coastal plain or tundra and the unforested hills which lie inunediately beyond 
it are neither interesting nor attractive to look at; but back in the mountains 
aic nigged peaks, precipitous canyons and many pretty mountain lakes. 

Salmon Lake, fifty miles from Nome, lies at the base of the Sawtooth Mountains and 
k>ob Hke a great pair of spectacles; its clear waters reflecting the high peaks make a pretty 
wmd an interesting picture. The waters of Canyon Creek in the Port Clarence district are 
m bine as the Rhone in Switzerland. This stream for a distance of a mile and three-quar- 
tan is thirty feet or more wide and very deep, clear as crystal so that the white sands at the 
bottom are as plainly visible as the white sands that mark its shores. By folk>wing any ol 
the streams of this water-shed to their source, the traveler will encounter many charming bits 
of scenery. But it is not scenery that attracts people to this part of the northern country, 
h is the gold that is in the ground, and the other valuable minerals that have been discov- 
ered, and reference is here made to some of the scenic features m order to do the country 
justice from another than commercial point of view. 

Other features of this country, not possessing present commercial or economic vahie 
but having a prospective value, are the hot springs which have been found in a number of 
places. There are hot springs in the ShismareS country, others on the Kougarok River, 
others on the Inmachuk River and yet others on Reed River, a tributary of the KobuL 
It is claimed that the waters of these hot springs contain minerals possessing medicinal prop- 
erties. Wherever they have been found they possess the property of counteracting the in- 
iuences of winter in their immediate vicinity. The Inmachuk River is kept open a distance 
of (our miles all winter k>ng by the hot springs. The volume of water that issues from 
these springs b very large and temperature must be pretty high vrhen this water can flow a 
cfistance of three or four miles before congealing when the thermometer is thirty or more 
below zero. The same conditions prevail at the hot springs on the Kougarok and those of 
the ShismareC country. 

From a description which has been given me of the Reed River Hot Springs, they 
must be very extensive and very remarkable. Reed River is a tributary of the Upper 
Kobuk 1 50 miles above Shungnak, the latter stream being the place where the first Kobuk 
gold placer deposits were found. There is a trail up Reed River across to the Noatak 
thence over to the Cohrille country. The hot springs are near the source of Reed River. 
There is a zone here three miles or four wide and several miles long which never wears a 
winter garb. The highest temperature of the waters of these springs from tests made by 
Mr. Bemhart, is 1 1 degrees F. Winter travelers in thb country say that the vicinity of 
these springs is like an oasis in a desert 

To any person vrho fully comprehends the vast mineral vreaMi of Northwestern 
Alaska, it is not a fli^t of imagination to assume that the time may come when some of 
these hot springs will be winter resorts for the weak or ailing of the many thousands of 
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ptople who UK dettiiwd to be inhabitajib of 
diit counliy. 

There ve but little ponibiHlie* of Kgncvl- 
ture in thb part of Aluluu I have mcb baj 
cut and cured in ihe vicini^ <rf Nook, h 
wat made of wild gtattei. U vmn't i«r 
good hay but was better than Dooe at afl. 
In Nome vegetable gardeni have been colli- 
vated luccesifuUy. but any land of agricul- 
tural work, in order to be iiKceiiful muM be 
done on a very imall scale and with great 
care and paiiu. 

I do not believe that the agricukural re- 
(ourcei of Alailu north of the Yukon Valley 
arc worth tetioui invettigation, but there are 
(ome posiibilitiei in the line of ttock raitiiig, 
The Government has deroonttraled during 
the put Kvcral yean the practicability of the 
reindeer industry in Alaika. On Seward 
Peninsula there are vail areas of reindeer moss 
or sphagnum, which is the natural food for 
the reindeer. In brief, there b natural pas- 
turage here for hundreds of thousand* of these 
animals. They do not require any other kind 
of food and this moss does not have to be 
cut and prepared for winter use. The rein- 
deer browses at leisure during the summer sea- 
son, but in the winter he is compelled to work 
for his food. It is an interesting sight to see 
reindeer digging and burrowing in the snow 
in search of their daily meal. If this region 
is to become a populous country. I can see no 
reason why the reindeer business should not 
be a profitable industry as a private enter- 
prise. People in this high latitude eat more 
meat than the people in warmer climates, and 
reindeer meat is sweet and wholesome. A 
full grown reindeer weighs from 1 50 pounds 
to 200 pounds. The present price of meat 
is from fifty cenU the pound to sevens-five 
cents the pound. The cost of rearing rein- 
deer is practically nothing. He procutes his 
own living from the time he is bom. The onftr 
expense is the expense of herding. They multi- 
ply very fast and in this country they are cmn- 
paratively free fromdisease. Maiy Antisarlook, 
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known U "Maiy the Qiwca ol the Reindeer," if 
the widow of Chuley AntJuiIook, w^o wa* one of 
die 6nt fortunate nativet to receive reindeer from die 
CovemmenL The incrcBK of thk herd hat giveil (o 
hii widow 300 deer. She ii the richeit Ealbmo on 
Seward Peninnila. 

I see but one difficuhy in protecuting the rein- 
deer induttty as a private enterprise, and thai it the 
difficulty of obtaining original stock since the Rua- 
sian Government has declined to permit the ac- 
porting of any more deer from Siberia. But the 

pasturage is here, the opportunities are here 

iot the growth of this industry, provided 

Am country becomes populated by the 

many people that will be required to de- 
velop the niinerml wealth of this part of 

Alada. 

The reindeer it a very useful animal to 

tbcEtldmo. Eveiypardcleofhitflethituscd 

for food and hit skin is used toi making 

clothing. Reindeer tbru abo make nice 

rugs and are worth from two dollars to 

four ddlart in the market at Nome. 

Aside from the mineral wealth of North- 
western Alaska, the development of the Gsh 

kdustry, iroaD amount of revenue derived 

from fun and the pottibiUty of the reindeer 

mduttiy, 1 fail to perceive at this day and 

writing any other retourcet which the 

oxmlry p 
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Nome's Cominer9e 




IX yean ago the only vessels that touched at points of Seward Peninsula were 
whalen and an occasional schooner engaged in trade with the natives. This 
year the commerce of Nome requires fourteen steamers having an aggregate ton- 
nage of 25,000 tons and several schooners that are capable of carrying 5,000 
tons every trip. Most of the steamers make from four trips to six trips in a season. In 
1901 more than 1 50,000 tons of freight were landed on the beach at Nome, and 1 5,000 
people accompanied these nuscellaneous and heterogeneous cargoes. No such a volume 
of freight nor such a number of people has been transported in any of the succeeding sea- 
sons. In 1902 the cargoes landed at Nome and Solomon aggregated near 70,000 tons; 
but this inchided material for the Gnmcil City and Solomon River Railroad, which was 
near 20,000 tons. In 1904 the shipments to the Nome country were more than 80,000 
tons. In all probability the shipments for the season of 1905 will exceed this quantity, as 
a great deal of mining machinery is going into the country. 

Seattle, San Francisco and Portland are the principal supply stations of the Nome 
country. A part of the mining machinery and the material for the construction and equip- 
ment of the railroads is purchased in the Elast, but. with a few exceptions, the food, cbth- 
ing and fuel for Northwestern Alaska is bought on the Pacific Coast. The foregoing 
facts furnish the basis for an estimate of the present value of Seward Peninsula to the 
cities ¥ffaere the larger amount of supplies are purchased. This value will steadily increase 
with the developnent of the country. The industries of Northwestern Alaska are m their 
infancy. There is every indication that there will be an annual increase of the mineral product 
of this oountiy ton many years. -Much of the work which has been done during the past 
t¥fo years and much that will be done for the next three or four years is of a preliminary 
character. The railroads that are building and the ditches that are being constructed are 
pieparatioiis ha more extensive mining. The mining of the future, provided with adequate 
faicflilies, w3I be conducted more profitably than it has been in the past. The exploitation 
of the tin regioo will add to the mineral wealth and product of this country. With an 
increase of the mmeral product there will be a commensurate increase of commerce. 

Seattle being the nearest shipping point in the United States should naturally com- 
oumd the largest part of trade with Nome. The distance from Seattle to Nome is 2,350 
m3es. The fastest steamers of the Nome fleet make the trip in eight days. Most of the 
commerce of Nome from the eastern states passes through Seattle. The development of 
this a offt h efu empire of stupendous mineral resources will be a conspicuous factor in the 
growth and prosperity of Seattle. The far-seeing business men of Seattle recognize this 
hct have organized a club composed of 700 representative citizens, and having ton 
its object the promotion and encouragement of all legitimate enterprises for the develop- 
ment of Alaska. The Alaska Building, recently constructed in Seattle, is the finest struc- 
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PhotoKraph by F. H, Nowell. 

NORTHWESTERN COMMERCIAI. COMPANT. 
Srore and Warehouse In Nome and a View from the Sea of the North CoBBt L.IghterBKe Plant. 



NOME'S COMMERCE. 




■trading thtt harbor hu been given to Captain Johntlon. 



ture b the city, and it ii a propheqr of w^t the 
development of Alaika will be lo the Queen Ci^ 
^ Puget Sound. 

The Alaska Club it doing a iplendid work for 
Ahuka. it it a reprctentative body to voice AUf 
ka'i needt m Waihington and it it doing com- 
mendable work to give publicity to Alatka't re- 
tourcet, and the great commercial pofiibilibei of 
thii new country which are now lying fallow. 

HARBOR FOR NOME. 

Better facihtiei (or landing and ktading freii^t 
at Nome will be of material benefit to the com- 
merce of thit country. Captain E. W. Johntton, 
who hat been prominently identihed with the light- 
erage bwincit of Nome tince 1900, hat contum- 
mated plant to provide these facilitiet. Latt win- 
ter a charter wat tecurej from Congrctt to permit, 
under the tuperviaion of the war department, the 
building of a pter at the mouth of Snake River. 
The Nome Improvement Company wat organized 
in Oldto\«-n. Me., and $300,000 wat tub«:ribcd 
to make a harbor at Nome. Th« contract for con- 




Phutoaraph br B. B. Dobba. 

THE JOHNSTON LIGHTERAQF. PLANT AT NOME. 
The New Harbor Will Ctianae Thli Mfthod of T^naing Krelsht an 
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The pier will coiuiit of crib* diirty by burteeo feet tapering to tweire feet wide <m 
lop. Tbeie ciibf will be filled wiJi rock from Sledge bland and Cape f^ince of Wain. 
They will be covered two feet above water witfi edge-boked dmben, and wil extoid into 
' die tea a dntance ef 750 feet from the mouth of Soake River. There will be two parallel 
KiKt of thete cribt. The dtttance between diem at the mouth of Snake River wiE be 1 1 
feet. Thii width converget to eighty feet at the end of the pier, where there w3i be foia- 
teen feet of water. A breakwater 400 feet long will be built in the tea bqwnd the piei. 
Pilet will be driven along the eatferly tide of Snake River, and all the iheda and ware- 
boutet necexary for the shipping buiineM of Nome will be cmutnicted on tfait fide of the 
river. 

It ii propoied by thii enterpriie to fumiih a safe harbor for all the imaH vcaMb at 
Nome, and a mean* of reaching the larger (teamen during the itren of the vront weather. 
The coil of lighterage will be reduced, and the danger to life and proper^ on thb itam- 
beaten ihorc will be lenened. 

The Nome Improvement Company ii a strong organization, with money wA o uHi e d 
to complete the work undertaken, and ample funds at command to coniummate any hoi- 
oeu plan* eiMntial for the succeu of die enteipriae that hat been inaugurated. The fol- 
k>wing gentlemen are the trustee* of die company: Herbert Cray, of Oldtown, Me., prcM- 
dent and treasurer; C P. Dam, of Nome, secretaiy; Mark Reed, of Seattle; George Vaa 
Dyke, of Boiton; J. G. Gould, of Oldtown. 




Politics in Alaska 



THE political conditions in Alaska have not assisted in the development of the 
try. The object of this publication is to tell the story of Nordiwestem Ahslsa 
from a commercial point of view, and as politics have had an influence upoo IIm 
commerce of the country, some of the facts in regard to political conditioDS con* 
stitute a part of the subject matter under discussion. 

Alaska has neither state nor territorial form of government. It is a district governed 
directly by congress. It is a province of the United States occupjring the same relatioD lo 
the government as our recently acquired insular possessions. The district is divided inlo 
three judicial divisions. The federal officials of each of these divisions are a district jndfeb 
a district attorney, and a United States marshal. The district judges select fkft 
clerks of their courts and appoint the commissioners of the various mining prednclB. 
These commissioners are ex-officio justices of the peace and by designation are rec o fdw s 
of the districts in which they have their jurisdiction. The federal appointments in Ahslsa 
are made by the President and confirmed by G>ngres8, and notwithstanding the protests of 
Alaskans, the appointees have been selected from various parts of the states. Gtizens wiio 
live in Alaska, who have large property interests in the district, and whose identificatioD 
with the country means a life work in the Northland, have been ignored and excluded bom 
federal office. We are in the same position the unhappy South was in after the war and 
during the reconstruction period. We are governed by carpet-baggers. I mean no personal 
reflection in using this odious term. Some of the federal officials of Alaska are honest and 
capable men and their relations with the country have been helpful and wholesome. A man 
can be a carpet-bagger and be honest and intelligent, and honesty and intelligence never 
require excuses nor apobgy. These qualities command the respect of the people aD the 
time and in all communities. But there have been federal appointees in Alaska who have 
not commanded the respect of the community, and their administrations have been unsatis- 
factory and hurtful to the country. The regime of the first federal judge in the None 
District did more to hinder the devek>pment of Seward Peninsula than all the failures of 
business enterprises that have been made in this part of Alaska. His administration unsettled 
titles, or rather, it failed to confirm titles, and opened an avenue for much expensi v e and 
unnecessary litigation. Capital is always wary of imperfect or unquiet titles, and the result 
of this administration vras a frightening away of capital which was needed to develop IIm 
mines. Many enterprises that mii^t have been inaugurated were either turned down or held 
in abeyance. The local banks m Nome drew the strings tighter around their pokes, and 
for sufficient business reasons declined to make loans upon vahiable mining claims became 
of the uncertainty of ownership. 

If AiasfauH had the right of ballot, they might elect a man vrhose misconduct wodU 
create similar Asturbances, but if we had territorial form of government it is not probable 
that there wodd be any such result The actual residents of Alaska are strong bmb. 
They bekmg to die class of pioneers. They are the same type of men Aat landed it 
Plymouth Rock or subsequently settled in the Virginia Colonies. They have the same 
character as the men that led the westward march of empire. It was this class of men 
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tluti converted thf wnteni wildemcH into fwnttt uid orchtrdt. They nude our miiuBi 
Uwt in die CMmpt of CttHfornia. They have kid Ae foundation upon which the luper- 
(tnicture of our nation it builded. The men of our Northland may be itrODgcr than these, 
became Aluka it a counHy in which weaklingt can not thrive. Boides the rigor of the 
climate, the obitaclet which nature hu placed in die path of the fortune tecker make thii 
country abiolutely unfit h>r the weak and timid. The rirong, couragcout man loves to 
combat difficuhiei. There it zest in a itniggle under adverse conditioni. If thew moi <^ 
die North were permitted to govern themtelve*, they would woik out their own dettiniei 
and die deitiny of this new country unhan^tered by the conditiont vnth which they are now 



The wheel of progress movet slowly and it may be several years before these retohrte 
American citizens, vfho were dishvnchited becaute diey left their hornet to aiiiit in a 
wodc that will add to the wealth and greatnesi of the nation, are emancipated and rertored 
to all die rights of citizenthip. In the meantime congrett can do much to ameEonte tbes 
G<»dition by enacting a law giving them the privilege of electing a congresuonal delegak 
who will voice their needt and rcpretent them b the law-making power of the United 
Slalei. The president can atsitt ut and win our everlatting gratitude by apponting mea 
to office in AlaiLa who are bona fide retidentt of the country and pertonally and direclly 
interetted in its development. "Alaska for Alaskans!" should be the shibboleth of every 
man in the Northland. 
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Alaskan Doc^s 




^HIS book would not be complete without tome 
kind of a mention of the dog> of the countiy. 
Dog> have been veiy useful animab in Aluka. 
They haul tiedt in the winter time, and they 
cany packi during the summer ceaaon. But the 
period when the dog accomplishes the most work 
b after the tnow begin* to fly. All summer king 
many of the dogs have nothing to do but deep m 
the sunshine and forage for food. The dog thai it 
"native and to the manner bom" will lie on the 
sidewalk for hours and let hundred* ol people step 
over him or walk around him. He is apparently 
oblivioiu of hi* surroundings and seemingly mdifferent to any fear of injury. During the 
summer season an observer unacquainted with the country and its denizen* would pro- 
nounce the Alaskan dog the laziest brute m creation. 

But the Rrst snow of the season transform* him into a new being. He seenu to be 
electrifted, and alt the dormant life and energy are aroused to highest manifestation. He 
want! to get in the harness. A dog may be an "old soldier" in a team, but in the be- 
ginning of the winter *ea*on be i* at frisky a* a pu|q>y. and on hi* (int trip with a team 
wiD give promiae of plenty of energy and industry. But his character is like the character 
of a great many people. He soon get* tired of his work, and he knows how to shirk the 
rctponsibiby of doing hi* share of tiM labor. The dog that is the greatest favorite in 
Alaska it the one that is used (or the leader of the team. The leader is always an intelli- 
geat animal Some of the leaders of dog teams have eyes that are almost human b ex- 
pwificn. Leaden are trained to obey the command of "mush-on." "gee," "haw." and 
"whoa." They know more than this, but they can't talk and tell us how much they do 
know. 

Tiavelen who have been cau^t in blizzards, and have missed the trail and become 
licwildfnd and lost, have trusted to their dog teams, which aknott invariably have biou^ 
ibcm to a place of refuge. But the Alaskan dog it lui generis. He i* not very fn 
■mgr fram hit wolf ancestry. He hat not yet learned the happy faculty of expressing 
immdS fajr batfctng, but he hat a prodigiou* capacity to howl. During the liag wrinler 
Mi^ •«■( of the gatherings of dog* bear evidence of premeditation. A great convoca- 
tan wit istf mhlf . and if the assembly place happen to be in the vicinity of your habitat 
jow ihmhu wiO be disturbed by a concert louder and lest musical than Sousa's band. 
TWi are auutf varieties of dog voices pitched in many keys and tc»ie*, and diese dogs 
•ecB to be infinitely happy when howling. 

The Eskimo dog has a wooly coat to protect him from the intense cold of the wrinter. 
Hit feet are hard, and he can travel a great dittance over ice and snow mthout becoming 
foot-sore. Dogs from the states are called "outside dogs," and until they become ac- 
chmated and adapted to the country, a short winter )oumey will injure their feet unl3 they 
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lesve « trail of blood. But rach a mkfortune MJdom befKlb the iwtive dog. He kaowi 
bow to protect hinuelf in cold weatber by digging a bi^ in dte now. and getting into il 
ud away tmat the cutting blasti of the north wkd. In the teverest weather he will lie 
down in a curled poaitiwi on die owted now. and ilaqp ai Mnrndly ai a hi^-bred dog m 
ibe wanneit IcenneL 

The nativa breed their dogi with wolvet in order to tecuie a ttrain of toughnew and 
durability. A dog that belong to an Eikimo receivei no coniideration except in feeding 
and the native dogi of Alaska manifest voy little at die tnit which we derignate ai aCec- 
tion. They may fawn and look luppUcatingly and wiggle their taib when they are 
hungry, but when didr itomachf are full diey are mdifoent to carata and prefer to be 
left alone. A diieaae called hydrophobia affBcti dogi m Alaika. A dog iiilfering from 
ifaii malady, v^iich m alwayi fatal, can infect another dog by biting him, but there it no 
ca*e of a penon being infected with rabiea from the bite of a mad dog in Alaska. Utuafly 
wheo a dog is afflicted widi diis disease he acts like something that is crazy and traveb 
until he n shot or until he dies. 

Fish is the princqwl diet of dogi m this part of the country. A native dog wiD eat 
raw fish b preference to bacon, and during the summer season if his master fait to provide 
him with his accustomed food be will go fishing. This story may sound fishy, but an 
Eikimo dog knows how to catch fish when he is hungry. 

Of all the lower animals the dog is man's best friend. In Alaska his frioidihip has 
been tested by patient service. A dog is the inseparable companion of the Alaska proa- 
pedor. He has been with him when the adventurous and restless spirit of the man has 
taken him into strange countries of the Northland guarded by morasses, mountains and 
treacherous rivets m the summer time and by the merciless bfizzard in the winter. He baa 
shared the hardships and suffering of his master, and more than one ch^iter of misfortune 
in the Alaskan wilderness has ended by the sacri&ce of a dog for food. 
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Recapitulation 



DHAVE endeavored to portray the various aspects of Northwestern Alaska. I haire 
tried to describe the country*s physical appearance and climatic conditions; Iiave tried 
to tell of its resources, and to tell where gold has been found in quantities designated •§ 

pay ; have tried to give some idea of the extent of its pay deposits ; have referred to the 
vast areas of low grade gravels much of which is entirely undeveloped, and have designated 
the methods of mining in vogue and the efforts that are now being made to develop these 
regions; I have told all I know about quartz, and given the reader all the information ob» 
tained from prospectors in remote regions during a newspaper career of pretty near four 
years in Nome ; have discussed the subject of tin, which I believe to be a promising industryr 
and Northwestern Alaska the one place in United Stales territory where tin vrill be produced 
in large commercial quantities; I have tried to draw a pen picture of the towns and mining 
camps, and the environment of the people who live in this part of the world ; in short I believe 
I have endeavored to look at this country as it is now from every conceivable point of view. 
In all that has been said an attempt has been made to keep well within the bounds of the 
truth. This volume is not a mining company*s prospectus and no effort has been made 
to present any feature of this truly wonderful country in an alluring form, and I take this op» 
portunity of saying that what has herein been set down is the "frozen truth.** 

But, after all has been said, what are the author's conclusions and deductions in regard 
to this country? What opportunities dees it offer to the poor man in search of a fortune? 
What opportunities does it offer to the capitalist who has money to invest and desires U> 
place it where he will get the largest returns? What are the prospects for the immediate 
and remote future? 

The reader in analyzing the facts that have been presented to him will say gold wa» 
discovered in this country in 1898 and active mining operations were begun in 1899. 
There have been six years of work in which the gold product of this country has been 
$30,000,000. This is only $5,000,000 the year. Ergo, the output of the mines of 
Seward Peninsula does not indicate the fabuk>us wealth which some of the descriptions sug- 
gest. But I beg the reader to consider this fact : The mining season of Nome is only about 
100 days each year. In six years the length of the total of mining seasons is twenty 
mondis. Some of the gold that the country has produced has been taken out of the winter 
digging!, but the quantity that has been extracted in the vrinter season is considerably leta 
than $5,000,000. It is an honest estimate to assume that the total product of summer 
work it $25,000,000, or $1,250,000 the month. This point of view indicates that the 
country contains much greater mineral wealth than a point of view which perceives only the 
jfield of $5,000,000 the year. If Seward Peninsula had a climate like California the 
annual gold product now would be fifteen million doDars and possibly twenty. 

As to the permanency of the placer gold fields there is no question. The great extent 
of ground which is known to contain gold caiuiot be worked out under the most favorable 
conditions in a quarter of a century. Under the conditions which exist in this country it ap- 
pears to me that there is work in the placer gold fields for the next 100 years. This ia 
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merely an individual opinion, but it is a reasonable deduction from facts widiin my knowl- 
edge. Future gold discoveries, which undoubtedly will be made, will add to the perma- 
nency of this country. 

The opinion of a mining expert has been quoted as follows: **I can stand oo Anvil 
Mountain and my range of vision will include an area of mineral ground Mrhkh cootaiu 
more gold than any other similar area of the world.** Roughly estimated this area has pio- 
duced half the gold that has come out of Seward Peninsula. I do not believe that 
the amount produced is one-tenth of the value that remains in the ground. 

A country of this character, possessing wonderful prospects, and prodigious posdbililies 
in addition to these prospects, must be a good country for any man in quest of a fortune. 
But mining is a business and it must be understood by the person who attains success in it 
A tenderfoot, or as he is known in Alaska, a cheechako, may strike a rich claim and take 
a fortune out of it within a comparatively short time and by very little effort. But the 
serious business of mining, the knowledge that enables men to appropriate and utilize by 
means of ditches the water that will wash thousands of cubic yards of gravel daily; the 
knowledge that enables men to plan and construct immense dredgers and install them on 
ground which they know to be adapted for the use of this kind of mining machinery; this 
kind of knowledge is the result of training and an aptitude for the business of mining. 
Persons possessing this kind of knowledge should have no fear of failure in a country that 
possesses the gold resources that are known to exist in Northwestern Alaska. 

In this age of concentration of capital and wonderful power of money, the poor man*s 
opportunities in the ordinary field of endeavor are very much restricted. But a new country 
possessing ordinary advantages must present opportunities to the energetic, industrious and 
intelligent poor man which he would never find in the busy world on the developed side of 
the frontier. 

The Nome country recently has been spoken of as not a poor man's country. But I 
do not know of any country today where there are better opportunities for a poor man, if 
he be made of the right kind of material, than this part of Alaska. By a poor man I do 
not mean one who is not FK>88essed of a dollar. Alaska is a bad place in which to be 
* 'broke,** particularly at the approach of winter. But the poor man who is not afraid of 
work and who has enough money for a grub-stake of a year or so; the poor man who has 
brains as well as brawn will find opportunities in Seward Peninsula to get ahead in the 
world much more rapidly than he will in any other part of the United States. I would not 
advise any young man to leave home and friends and profitable employment to seek a fortune 
in this country. Many people who do not understand the conditions and who are a misfil 
in the country have gone to Alaska, and have found the environment different from what 
they anticipated; and the ultimate result very often has been pitiful failure. But if a pom 
man be healthy, strong and industrious, and have the proper conception of what he has to 
contend with, and apply himself industriously and with the spirit that is required to succeed 
in any undertaking, he should succeed. 

If I were to offer advice to capitalists there would be fewer strings UFK>n this advice 
than upon the advice given to the poor man. It is obvious that with the great undeveloped 
resources that exist in this land; the gold that awaits but the coming of water to be washed 
out of the gravels and converted into current coin of the realm; the precious dust in the 
streams and hills of the interior where railroads must be constructed to furnish transportation 
facilities, in order that it may be extracted so as to yield a profit to the operators ; the quartz 
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region* to be developed; the tin propotie* m yet in their infancy ; that these and many other 
features call for capital. There are splendid oj^ortunitiet in many parti of thn countiy 
for the iovetlmeiit of capital, placet where money can be made to yield ten-fold and more. 
But money cannot be towed broad-ca«t in thta country with the expectation of producing 
m bountiful crop of gold du*l. If diere have been capitalbtic failuiei in diii part of AlaiLa, 
the failure it ihe fault of the management and not of the country. In a country that po»- 
aetMs lo many opportunitiet for profitable invettment at this country posiettet. it ii thame- 
fu], if not criminal, tfuit there have been failure*. 

The country needt capital to develop it* resourcet. The countiy offen mott cxtra- 
ordinaiy opportunities to capital 1 have oo hesitancy in adviting capital to go tfxre, but 
thn advice it qualified with an admonition: "Be wise in telecting the person who is to make 
the eq>enditure." When we quit charging up failures to mittnanagement there wiD cease 
lo be any failures. Capital, managed by men vAto know something about this country, 
understand the conditions as well as the resources, men who underatand mining, will be ai 
safely invested in Seward Peninsula as it would be in bonds, and vastly more pro6tably 
invested. 

Success in the business world is a matter of method and management. Success in 
mining to a great extent is dependent upon the same factors. The first essential is to obtain 
ground diat has got the values in it. Having thai Lind of ground the right kind of a man 
as manager will make the mining tolerations successful, if the work can be successfully done. 
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The Mint Returns 



ACCORDING to the mint return* the gold and siKer product of the Nome co«m- 
try for the five yean ending in 1903 wu $21,059,177.69. Ettinuting the 
gold product of 1904 at $4,500,000.00 makes a toul of $25,559,177.69. 
Of thk turn $68,826.57 it the value of the liKer product. 
The mint retunu from the Nome couDlry for each year since the discovery of %tAd are 
•I follows; 

1899, Gold $ 2,400,000.00 

1900, Gold 5,100,000.00 

1901, Gold 4.1 10.712.12 

1901. Silver 20.979.57 

1902, Gold 4.542.168.00 

1902. Siker 19,681.00 

1903. Gold 4,437.449.00 

1903, Siker 28,168.00 

1904. (Ertimaied). Gold 4.500.000.00 

Total $25.559,1 77.09 

Hiii is the official estimate of the precious mineral product of Seward Peninsula. It 

is known beyond question that this value of gold and silver has come out of tfaic country. 
It is also probable that a considerable quantity of gold from this country may have gone 
into the mints with gold from other regions. A quantity of Nome gold also hat been used 
in the arts, priiKipally by manufacturing jewelers. I believe that the gold product ol 
Seward Peninsula is at least $2,000,000 more ^an is shown by the mint returns. The 
mint estimate for 1 699 is too k>w. If the beach produced $2,000,000 in 1 899, and it 
b generally believed diat the output was this much, tiie gold product of the Nome country 
for that year is considerably more than $3,000,000. Hie mint returns for the sub- 
sequent years are as accurate as can be obtained, but they are less than the product of the 
country. The output of die dumps taken out the past winter will make the total yield 
of the precious metals from Seward Peninsula near $30,000,000. 
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Statistics of tHe District 



Statement of the Revenues and Expenditures of Alaska, Fiscal Years 1869 to 1904 
Inelualve. 



R«c«ipts 

Customs $ 532,344.10 

IntenuJ revenue 1 57,609.57 

Sales of pubHc lands 30.779.79 

Tax on seal sldns 7,562,791.07 

Rent of seal islands 990.000.00 

Rent of islands for propagating foxes 9,400.00 

License fees 305,967.76 

License fees collected outside incorporated towns 263,322.45 

License fees collected inside incorporated towns 73,380.08 

Funds available for court expenses (unused balances) 22,483.92 

Funds not available for court expenses 28,942.36 

Customs fines, penalties, etc 40,073. 1 5 

Judicial lines, penalties, etc 51 ,656. 1 9 

Fees and costs, judicial 8,445.88 

Miscellaneous customs fees, etc 27,91 1.64 

Registers* and receivers' fees 2,985.62 

Rent of government buildings, etc 23,954.68 

Insurance fees 105.00 

Depredations on public timber 1 3,526.83 

Miscellaneous 36,094.64 



$10,181,774.73 

Kxp«ndittar«s 

Salaries, governor, etc $ 550,356.23 

Contingent expenses of the territory 35,878.84 

Salaries and expenses, office of surveyor general 47,997.16 

Collecting customs revenue 839,239.49 

Collecting internal revenue 31 ,089.42 

of United States courts ♦2,528,31 3.42 



♦Includes amounts reported by the auditor for state and other departments as col- 
lected and disbursed by judicial officers in Alaska, but which under the law are not covered 
into the treasury, nor included in the receipts here stated. 
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ELxpenset, office United Stalei msT^al 83,233.58 

Salaries and ezpeniet, agenti at leal fiiheriei 330,096.14 

Protection of tea otter, seal and talmon bsheriet 255,225.30 

Elxpeniet of revenue vendi in Atuluui walen 1,430.698.37 

Scientilic investigation of the fur seal fisheries 41 ,000. 3 1 

Refuge station. Point Barrow 37,430.53 

Construction and repair of buildings, etc I 19.332.71 

MiliUry roads and bridges 1 0O.OOO.OO 

MiKtary telegraph and cable lines 935,548.67 

Alaska boundary survey 146.414.53 

Light and fog signal stations 517.972.10 

Reindeer for Alaska 1 54.933.98 

Support of Indian scbook 52.306.98 

Education of Indians 22.160.45 

Education of children 526, 1 1 7.03 

Schoob outside incorporated towns 1 06,070.63 

Salaries and commissions, land office 28.941.56 

Pay of Indian police 30,905.18 

Supplies for native inhabiUnU 220.900.09 

Expenses of steamer "Albatross" 20.000.00 

Expenses steamer "Thetis" 66,433.04 

Survey of Yukon River 98.633.14 

Revenue steamer for Yukon River 39,999.16 

Relief of people in the mbing regions 195.927.50 

Bering Sea awards and commission 463,642.65 

Miscellaneous expenses 222.239.61 



$10,303,437.80 



NOTE: The expenditures for collecting customs and internal revenue, revenue ves- 
sels, Indian schools and police, and for salaries and commissions at land offices, are the 
estimated amounts paid in Alaska from general appropriations made for the entire service. 
No separate appropriations for these objects are made for Alaska service. 




Part III 



BiograpHies and Stories 



Brief Sketches of the Lives of Men Who Have Made the History of Nome, and a 
Narration of Some of the Unique Incidents of the Northiand. 




"All history becomes subjective; in other words there is properlj- no history, only biog- 
raphy." — Emerson. 

ICXIRAPHIEIS contain all the stones of greatest interest. If the world was un- 
inhabited, and the editor of a great Martian newspaper should send one of 
the bright young men of his staff to this planet to write the story of the Elarth* 
his manuscript would be descriptive and scientific, but would lack all the 
essentials of a great story. He would tell about the principal divisions of land and water* 
mountain and plain, hill and valley. He would describe the great rivers, barbed and 
pronged with tributaries, carrying the sea back to itself. He would tell about the forests 
and flowers, and write the history of Elarth*s travail from the story of the rocks. He 
would make a note of glacial scars, and the active volcanoes would tell him something 
of the great plutonic forces which once upheaved and submerged continents, now feeb^ 
and irregularly vibrating in dying tremors. He would observe the climatic effects of the 
Elarth*8 inclination on its axis, note the succession of days and seasons, hear the blasts 
of the tempest and see it pile the waters of the sea high on the land, or hurl them against 
the cliffs of a rock shore. His story would interest as the story of a voyage of discovery 
interests, or as the tale of an expbrer interests. Those who love the strange, the new 
or the wonderful, would read it. The scientist, who is trying to learn the secrets of the 
universe, would read it, and it would be filed away in the archives of learning. But 
the people of Mars, if they are like the people of the Elarth, would continue to read 
the stories that tell of the lives of men on their planet, the history of human endeavor 
and accomplishment — ^the subjugation of the wilderness, the building of homes, towns 
and cities, the cohesion of society into states and nations. 

But what wide-spread intensely fervid interest would be awakened if the man from 
Mars could take back from the Earth the stories of Caesar, Napoleon and Washington; 
Confucius, Mencius, Socrates and Plato; Plutarch, Homer, Shakespeare and Elmerson; 
the avatars worshipped by Earth folk as Divinity; and the stories of others who have 
dominated other realms of the world, such as sculpture, painting, music and invention. 
Tlie argument needs no elaboration. The great and untiring interest of the human mind 
is focused in the story of man, what he has done, what he is doing, what he can do 
and what he may do. The spirit of a great man of an epoch permeates the history of 
his time, and is absorbed by the people that revere him. The genius of great men has 
made the history of nations, and served as inspiration for the art, music and literature of 
the ages. At every point of view from which terrestrial being or existence is observed, 
man is the most interesting figure in the perspective. Tlie archaeologist digs in the tombs 
of the forgotten centuries, and brings to light, for the joy of the multitude, refics which 
tell what man did when history was so young she does not remember the record of 
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evenU. Marconi discovers the secret of wireless telegriqphy, and our interest in the 
man keeps pace with our interest in his discovery. 

But what of the millions who live their lives and die "unhonored and unsung?'* 
What is there in the lives of the great army of toilers to serve as inspiration, either now 
or henceforth? Did you ever observe how the river of life flows on and on* ever on. 
and how daily and hourly brave and wise men, who have dared its currents and rapids 
and pools, sink and rise no more? Have you not seen some one from the many who 
float near the shore in its radiant waters, with masterful stroke emerge from the throng 
and take the vacant place among the leaders, and with undaunted courage resume the 
work of sounding channels and avoiding the cataracts and falls of this wonderfully mys- 
terious stream which is bearing us no one knows whither. And if he should sink there 
are others to take his place and thousands who could 611 it Among the toilers, unknown 
to fame and shrinking from publicity, are **Mute inglorious Miltons, CromweDs guiMess 
of their country's blood.** The world is disposed to measure success by the gear one 
gathers, or by a lucky stroke of a popular chord. Heedless, impulsive and impetuous 
world has its eyes fixed on those who are prominent, it matters not that the prominence 
has been attained by the violation of all the ethics of life. Huxley said that competition 
is a bar to the success of those who are ethically great, and man frequently underesti- 
mates or overestimates his contemporaries. There is such a flux of opinion, influenced 
by education and environment, prejudice and jeabusy which should not exist, favor- 
itism and the power of wealth, that contemporary judgment seldom fixes the status of 
those who make history. The calmer and unbiased judgment of a future generation is 
truer. It sings the songs of men who lived in poverty and comparative obscurity, and 
has worshipped for centuries the incarnated Divinity of one who died in ignominy. Rea- 
soning by analogy brings us to the concept of the possibility of a time when there will 
be a change in popular opinion of our heroes, possibly a radical alteration of opinion. 
Everything in this life depends upon the point of view. Our standards are our ideals, 
and our ideals may not be the ideals of the human family a century hence. 

I started to write a foreword to the biographical sketches in this volume, and find 
myself in pursuit of a multitude of thoughts which beckon from many bypaths; and if 
I keep to the highway of the theme I must leave them until a time when an excursion 
into this realm will permit of sundry explorations of neighboring field and wood and little 
journeys along these bypaths which lead, I know not whither, but seemingly toward 
sunny slopes and shaded nooks and altogether pleasant scenes. 

Biographies of pioneers must contain much of the history of the country, and more 
that is of general interest. Seward Peninsula is an ancient land, from a geological point 
of view, and history does not tell us how long it has been i>eopled by Eskimo; the fur 
hunters have known the country for a century and a half, the whalers half as k>ng a 
time, the missionaries for a shorter period, but the gold hunters, who have been the 
vanguard of immigration and civilization in the West, did not come here until 1897; 
hence we do not estimate the country's age by the paleozoic hills or native legends, but 
with pardonable pride, looking over the great mining operations under way, railroads in 
operation, telephone lines connecting different parts of the peninsula, Nome, thrifty and 
prosperous, with 3,000 winter inhabitants and twice as many in the summer season, 
many smaller towns, the needs of the inhabitants requiring a fleet of vessels capable of 
carrying 75.000 tons of freight during the open season; — we survey all this and modestly 
direct attention to an age of but six years. All of the people who have been here 
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since the early days have contributed something toward the history of this country. 
It may not have been much that some contributed, and yet those who contributed least 
may have done something notably worthy of mention. 

Tliis is not a genial Iand« where man may pluck wild fruits at all seasons and 
live on the forage of the country. It is stinted in food products, uninviting, stem and 
cruel. It never can be the home of weaklings, unless fortune has smiled on them. It is 
an unBt country for a lazy man. The Northland says to her children, work or starve. 
Endurance and courage are indispensable qualifications of the men who make the trails 
and the men who subsequently travel them. There are boggy swamps, treacherous 
moss-covered slopes to cross, many streams to ford, and a succession of mountains to 
climb, in the summer season; and most of the days are filled with fog andf rain. In 
winter there is nothing but snow and cold, blizzards and the hideous specter of death 
by freezing. The men who have blazed the trails in this wilderness can tell stories of 
** hair-breadth *scapes,*' of imminent peril which was avoided only by indomitable cour- 
age and a resolution that does not have in its vocabulary any such word as fail. 

The country is large and its inhabitants are comparatively few, and most of all 
the old residents are personally known by each other. The writer believes that the 
stories in the following sketches are the most interesting feature of this volume. 



CHARLES D. LANE. 

THE story of the life of Charles D. Lane would make an interesting volume. His 
biography should not be condensed in a sketch, such as may be given in this 
book to the men who have made the history of Nome. The necessity of brevity 
"will deprive the writer of an opportunity to present a careful and complete study of a 
sturdy pioneer character. I regret this because there is much in the long and active 
career of Mr. Lane which would not only be of much interest but of great value to many 
struggling young men. His life has not been a continuous summer day. There have 
been times when the clouds hung low and k>oked ominous, but his courage never forsook 
him, and he never lost confidence in himself; and herein lies the secret of the men who 
succeed. 

Charles D. Lane is the Nestor of the Nome country. From the beginning his 
judgment told him that this country was rich in gold, and with the courage of his con- 
victions he projected a great enterprise in this region. The inauguration of this enter- 
prise required the expenditure of millions; its ultimate accomplishment means a great 
many more millions for himself and his associates. The partial consummation of this 
work shocws his unerring perception of the mineral resources of this country. Realizing 
at the outset the necessity of a large amount of money to develop his plans, he organized 
the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company with a capital of $1,000,000. The 
stock was subscribed by himself and a few of his San Francisco and Baltimore friends. 
Tliis large sum of money was invested in mining properties of Seward Peninsula. With 
a few exceptions the numerous claims owned by this company were acquired by purchase. 
For three years the product of these claims was $1,000,000 the year, but no dividends 
were declared until the end of the fourth season's operations. The money that was taken 
out of the ground was expended for improvements, which consisted of facilities for 
mining work, and in the acquirement of additional property. Many miles of ditches 
were constructed, a great pumping plant to force the water from Snake River to the 
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summit of Anvil Mountain was erected, and two railroads were built, one from Nome 
to Anvil Creek and the other from G>uncil City to No. 15 Ophir Creek At the dote 
of the season of 1904 the company paid aU of its outstanding indebtedness and declared 
a dividend of thirty per cent. I shall not attempt to estimate the value of die company's 
property, but think I may safely say that it has work in sight on its present holdings for 
the next quarter of a century. 

Hie man who acquired this property and who planned this work* whose methodi 
permitted the acquisition of this property without the levying of an assessment or the 
call for a single dollar from the stockholders other than the price of their stock, deserves 
the credit of excellent judgment and splendid financial ability. To a man accustomed to 
big enterprises there may be no more difficulty in making one dollar purchase twenty 
dollars' worth of property than there is in making one million dollars purchase twenty 
million dollars* ^vorth of property, but the men who are capable of handling the tngger 
enterprise are not conspicuously numerous. 

Mr. Lane was bom in Palmyra, Marion County, Missouri, November 15, 1840. 
His parents were Virginians of Scotch descent. His father was a miller and a staunch 
old Democrat of the Jackson type. In 1852 Mr. Lane crossed the plains with hii 
father. Tlie family settled in Stockton, CaUfomia, and engaged in farming and stock 
raising. Although only a boy of twelve, Mr. Lane began the work of gold mining the 
first winter he resided in California. In the fifty odd years that have elapsed since then 
he has worked at mining in every phase, and is familiar with the use of all kinds of 
mining machinery, from the rocker to the best improved and most modem apparatus. 
His experience has covered every feature of gold placer and quartz mining. In his work 
he has had one mie to which he has strictly adhered, and that is, to try to do well what- 
ever he undertakes to do. For a period of his life he drove an ox team, and he is 
now proud of the fact that he was one of the best ox drivers in the West Not only 
did he try to do his allotted work well, but he tried to derive some satisfaction and 
pleasure from doing it. To use his own figurative way of expressing it, he always tried 
"to draw a little bit of honey out of any kind of a flower.** 

His first experience in quartz mining was acquired in Nevada where he obtained 
a quartz property in 1867 and operated it for several years; but the venture was not 
a success. He pluckily staid by the mine, however, until he was "broke** and in debt. 
A part of this indebtedness he liquidated years afterward, when by patient toil and 
assiduous wooing he had won Dame Fortune's smile. After the unfortunate experience 
in the Nevada quartz mine, he worked for wages as foreman in a quartz mine at 
Battle Mountain. He drove ox teams in Nevada and farmed in Idaho. His first suc- 
cessful minmg was on Snake River in Idaho. The gold of Snake River was very fine 
and associated with black sand, but Mr. Lane*s method of mining these placers was 
profitable. He afterward operated by hydraulic methods the Big Flat Mine, of Dei 
Norte County, California. 

He was fifty years old when he made the strike in the now famous Utica Mine 
at Angels, California. This great quartz property had been exploited to a depth of 
ninety feet, but a great deal more work was necessary to be done to prove its values. 
This was a trying time in Mr. Lane*s life. The work of developing a quartz mine 
without adequate capital is a splendid test of pluck and persistence. A poor man must 
have unbounded faith and courage to devote years of unrequited labor to such an 
enterprise. After three years of unprofitable work his associates became uneasy and 
wanted to dispose of their interests. Notwithstanding the adverse conditions, Mr. Lane 
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never lost faith in the property; he never lost faith in himself nor confidence in hif 
judgment He succeeded in inducing Messrs. Hayward and Hobart, San Francisco 
capitalists, to buy out his partners and supply the money that was necessary to continue 
the development work. The Utica Mine has produced $17,000,000 and is still a 
valuable property. This brief sentence tells the whole story. 

Hie Fortuna Mine of Arizona is another valuable property which Mr. Lane 
has developed. This mine has produced $3,000,000. Mr. Lane became interested 
in Alaska in 1898, at the time of the iCotzebue Sound excitement, and outfitted an 
expedition to go to this country. He accompanied the expedition and spent a part of 
the summer of 1898 in this region. After he returned to San Francisco, G. W. Price 
who was a member of the expedition, made a journey from Kotzebue Sound to Gobvin 
Bay, and was at the Swedish Mission on Gobvin Bay when Lindeberg, Lindblom and 
Brjmteson returned from Anvil Creek with the news of the gold discovery on this 
stream. Mr. Price accompanied the discoverers on their second trip to the New Eldo- 
rado, assisted in the organization of the district and acquired some valuable property. 
Mr. Lane was immediately notified of the great strike, and the following season was the 
beginning of his extensive operations on Seward Peninsula. Although Mr. Lane is the 
owner of two quartz mines that have produced $20,000,000, he believes that a greater 
success than any of his previous ventures is to be made in Alaska. 

This is but a brief and unadorned sketch of Mr. Lane*s business career. As a 
man he is a distinctive type of the pioneer fortune builder, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the frontier and yet possessing the instinctive qualities of the educated gentleman. He 
has been the architect of his own fortune, and has toiled along the uncertain trails of 
poverty before he walked the highways of affluence. But at all times, whether laboring 
with pick and shovel, driving an ox team or directing a small army of men engaged in 
work that has produced millions for him, his character has remained unchanged. He is, 
always has been, and always will be Charles D. Lane, plain-spoken, straight-forward, 
frank and honest in his methods, and as easily approached by one of the toilers in his 
mines as by the man of title or wealth. With him appearances do not indicate the man. 
He knows that an honest heart and a true soul may be hidden in a body clothed in a 
jumper and overalls. In truth, I believe he would look for them in this garb before 
he examined those that wore the raiment of the wealthy. 

Mr. Lane's greatest pride is that he is a plain miner. The money he has made 
has been clean money. It has not caused heartaches and sorrows. There is no blood 
on it It was not filched from one class of people to enrich another class. It was 
drawn from the bosom of old Mother Earth, where it was placed for the benefit of 
her children. Mr. Lane detests cant and hypocrisy. He believes in work more than 
he believes in faith. He believes in fair and honest methods, and has little use for the 
praying money mongers who unload their sins on Sundays and accumulate a new pack 
"during the week. His religion b the religion of justice and charity, a religion of ethics, 
a religion of work that b helpful to hb fellow man. Bom on the frontier at a time 
when public schools fumbhed but meager facilities for an education, and being com- 
pelled at an early age to assbt in the work of a bread winner, he did not obtain the 
scholastic advantages which are the inheritance of the boys of today. But the lack 
of early educational opportunities has not prevented him from obtaining an education. It 
may not be a technical education but it is eminently practical and useful. Contact with 
the world has given him an unerring knowledge of men, and a keen mind capable of com- 
prehending principles has been stored by reading and experience with a vast fund of useful 
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knowledge. He poisesset a striking originaEty of expression and his convctsation is 
illustrated with more pertinent and appropriate anecdotes dian have been told by any man 
since the days of Abraham Lincoh. 

D. W. King, a well known newspaper man of the Nordiwest has written a poem 
and a toast to Charles D. Lane which I may appropriately use to conclude this sketch. 
The occasion was the celebration of Mr. Lane*s sixtieth birthday on board the steamer 
Oregon en route from Nome to Seattle. This was a very pleasant incident in Mr. Lane's 
lifl. and a number of tributes were paid him in toasts and verse by the passengers. Mr. 
Kiifg*s contribution is as foUows: 

There's an old fellow knocking around out West, 

With his grizzly beard and mane — 
Reckon I might as well sing out, 

Tm referring to Charlie Lane — 
Whats had his ups and downs in time. 

An* his jo3rs and sorrows, too, 
Tliough now he's flush, on the full red plush 

Of Fortune's favorite pew. 

He's blazed his trail and packed his grub 

'Cross many a high divide; 
He's toiled and sweat in dry and wet. 

Where the precious metals hide. 
Busted and sick of typhoid blues. 

He's stood in his last deep ditch. 
And cursed his luck like an old woodchuck, 

'Fore the mica turned out rich. 

Since them old days they's been a change. 

For the hardest metals wear. 
An' you'd never know unless you looked 

At the color of his hair; 
An* they say in town when he aint around, 

'At his taste is a trifle queer. 
For he'd rather shake with "Tough Nut Jake' 

Than a bloated millionaire. 

I reckon they aint no man we know 

That's deserving a better lot; 
I reckon there's no one in the game 

Tliat's a better right to the pot. 
He's won out against the longest odds 

In the business of buckin' fate. 
And though old and scarred in the battle hard. 

He's the same old jovial mate. 

They ain't no shine to his make-up, boys. 

From his hat to his Arctic sox; 
Not even on them old boots of his. 

But he's got a heart like an ox. 
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And I believe some day* when he goes away 

To prospect the other shore. 
He can give his name and whence he came. 

And Peter will ask no more. 

While the sun of his fortune is highest now. 

With him it is long after noon; 
He's sixty years old today, boys. 

And the shadders will be here soon. 
So we*ll drink to his health and pray the court, 

A receiver for old death's claim. 
And we*Il let go hard of our hiend and pard. 

For he won't pass here again. 

Then Mr. King offered this toast to Missouri, the native state of Mr. Lane: 

We've all abused Missouri, 

And sung our songs of Pike; 
And laughed to poke some wicked joke 

At raw-boned hungry Ike. 
But we've got to pull our horses up. 

And 'fess up flat and plain; 
Can't find no mate to match the State 

That gave us Charley Lane. 



JAFET LINDEBERG. 

JAFET LINDEBERG, president of the Pioneer Mining Company and prominent 
mine owner and operator of Seward Peninsula, has the distinction of being one of 

the three men who first discovered gold on Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch. Hiis 
discovery made in September, 1898, was the inception of active mining operations in 
Northwestern Alaska, and the beginning of exploration in a region where vast and uncalcu- 
lated mineral wealth still lies fallow. At the time that Mr. Lindeberg, in company with 
Erik O. Undblom and J. E. Brynteson, made the famous strike he was a mere youth. He 
was bom in Norway September, 1 874, and was just 24 years old when the discovery was 
made which not only turned the current of his life but changed the course of the lives of 
thousands of others. 

Tlie four partners, Lindeberg, Undblom, Brynteson and Kjelsberg, known as the 
Pioneer Mining Company, mined a large quantity of gold in 1899 and 1900. In 1901 
the Pioneer Mining Company was incorporated, and Mr. Lindeberg was elected presi- 
dent and general manager. He was a very young man to occupy such an important and 
responsible office, but his experience as a miner had devebped the practical knowledge, 
which was the first prerequisite of the position he held, and the policy he has pursued has 
shown a wise foresight and a correct estimate of the undeveloped value of the country. 
His policy has been to secure additional holdings for his company, and in this re^>ect he 
has followed the example of one of the most successful miners m the West or North, 
Charles D. Lane, whose methods in Alaska have placed the Wild Goose Mining Company 
in possession of many very valuable mining claims. To Mr. Lindeberg it was obvious 
that the wisest plan to pursue was to use the earnings of the company for the fiiil few 
years to increase the company's possessions. The new discoveries that are made cYtry year 
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in die Nome counby are conduMve evidence of die undncovered minenl wcaUi of At 
country ud of the pennanenqr of the mining cuqM of dm part <rf Alniks. The dowtr 
developed conditioni have ihown the witdom of Mr, Lindebog'i poli^. He regaidi dw 
work he it engaged in u hi* life work, and to it he n derotiiig all the coergjr of youth and 
the judgnient gained by ezpeiiaice of mature manhood. 

Mr. Lindeberg own* the electric Ugjit and power worio at Nome, and be and iia 
duee earfy anociatet constructed and own die MoonU^ Spiingi Water W<^a wfakh 
ni|q>^ Nome widi pure water and provide the town widi pmtectian in the event of fire. 
The quality of the water fumiihcd the retidenti of Nonte it not cxcdledt and in thii 
reipect the people are fortunate, u prioT to iti intioductioB there was an epidemic of 
tn>hcHd fever which ha* not lince occuned. The Nome Electric Li^t plant t* the fint one 
ettabliihed in Northwotem AU*ka, 

Mr. Lindeberg ii married. Mts. Undeberg ii a member of an old and pnminail 
family of California. Thar winter home i* the Palace Hotel, San FranoKO. The 
■ummer leatont are periods of active work at Nome iot Mr. Lindeberg, wbca he i> mort 
frequently seen in the garb of a miner looking after the many detaib of the company'* 
extensive interest*. He is a man of untiring energy ytho has made the most out of die 
opportunidcs of life, and by inherent strengdi of character has elevated himself to a position 
<rf prominence in the field of industrial acdvity. 



CAPTAIN DANIEL B. LIBBY. 




CAPTAIN D. B. LIBBY, 



CAPTAIN D. B. UBBY 6nt 
went to Atadn in 1866 and bad 
charge of a part of die oondruc- 
tion work of die Weatem Union Tet 
egra[^ Company, which at that time 
was attempting to erect a telegraph Hoe 
across Canada and Alaska (o connect 
with a Siberian line by a cable acra* 
Bering Strait. Some of die old telegiapli 
poles that were erected in 1866 and 
1667 may sdll be seen in Sewaid Pen- 
insula. Captain Libby discovered goU 
on Ophir Creek in 1866, and aKrayi 
cherished a desire to go back to this 
country, but did not have an oppor- 
tunity for it* gratification until the dis- 
cxnreiy of gold in the Klondike country 
created greater interest dian had hidi- 
erto been manifested in die Northland 
He is a nadve of Maine, and was 
bom Felmiaiy 3. 1844. He aerved 
as a soldier in the Union Army, and 
after die war went to Pike'* PeaL 
While in AU*ka m die empky of die 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
he had charge of a division of the hue 
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conttruction. He q>eDt the winter in 1666 and 1867 in a camp od Grantley Hariwr 
named Libbj'sville. After he returned (rom Alaslu he was ticket agent for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, Fourth and Towniend Streets, San Francisco, for fifteen 
years. Failing health compelled him to resign this position, and he went to Mendocmo 
County, CaUfontia, where he fully recovered. Hb second journey to the Northland 
was made in 1697. He left San Francisco August 16, sailing on the steamer North 
Fork. He was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Louis Meking. and by Harry L. 
Blake and A. P. Mordaunt. He spent two winters in the Fish River country. At 
the present time he is at the head of a prospecting e:q>edition in the unknown and un- 
explored country of the Kuskokwim Valley. 

Miss Louise Melsing. of San Francisco, and Captain Libby were married in 1862. 
They have two children. Daniel B., Jr., and Adeline E. The son is now a young 
man of eighteen yean and an assayer. ^Vhen he was fourteen yean old he accom- 
panied his father on a trip to Alaska. 

Captain Libby is a promment figtire in the history' of Northwestern Alaska. He 
has trodden many miles of the "toe-twisting tundra," and his work has been dtsttnci' 
ively of the kind that falls to the k>t of the pioneer explorer and prospector. The region 
he is now investigating is so far away from the direct and usual methods of communica- 
tion that possibly a month or more would be required for him to send a message 
to the nearest postoffice or telegraph station. It is to men of this type that futun 
generations will be indebted for a better knowledge of Alaska than we possess today. 



NORCMkHL BRUNE SOLNER. 



NB. SOLNER has been identi- 
• fied widi the banking interests 
of Nome since the early 
spring of 1900. He is the manager 
of the Bank of Cape Nome, one of the 
leading banb of Alaska, transacting 
a very large business in the Nome coun- 
try. He came to Nome in June, 1 900, 
■upervised the construction of the bank 
building, and has since had the man- 
agement of this financial institution, 
which a doing its share to promote the 
welfare of Seward Peninsula and de- 
velop the mineral resources of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Sobicr is a native of Janesville. 
^X^Konsin, and was bom January 10. 
1 864. In 1 860 he entered the First 
National Bank of Mowehead, Minne- 
sota, and in 1884 was cashier of the 
Tobacco Exchange Bank of Edgetton, 
Wisconnn. In 1 686 he went to Cali- 
fomia on account of ill health. Two 
years later he vintcd Seattle, v^tere he 
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obtained employment as paying teller of the First National Bank of that city. 
He has held other positions of responsibility and trust in banks, and has had a most 
thorough training in all departments of the banking business. 

Subsequent to the establishment of die Bank of Cape Nome he was elected vice- 
president of that institution. In November, 1903, widi James D. Hoge and other 
representative citizens of Seattle, he organized the Union Savings and Trust Co., of 
Seattle, and was selected as cashier of that institution. Tliis is one of the most suc- 
cessful banks ever organized in the city of Seattle. In the brief period of its existence 
it has accumulated more than $1,200,000 in deposits. 

Mr. Solner fills both positions — that of manager of the Bank of Cape Nome, and 
cashier of the Union Savings and Trust Co., of Seattle. He visits Nome during the 
summer seasons, and exercises a general supervision over the Nome bank. The prin- 
cipal business of banks in Nome is the purchase of gold dust, and the Bank of Cape 
Nome handles annually $1,500,000 of the product of the mines of Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. Solner, by virtue of his training and natural aptitude for the business, is a 
successful banker; he is a courteous and genial gentleman, exact in business methods, 
punctilious in his work and the discharge of the duties devolving upon him, and possess- 
ing an unusual clarity of perception of the ways and means of building the business to 
which he has devoted the years of his life since early manhood. He has many friends 
in Nome who esteem him for his moral worth and for the sterling qualities of his character. 
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JOHN BRYNTESON. 

OHN BRYNTESON is one of the first discoverers of gold on Anvil CrecL He 
J was a member of the party that started from Golovin Bay to investigate a report 

brought by natives of gold on the beach al Sinuk. This party, on account of rough 
weather, was forced to make a landing at the mouth of Snake River, and during their 
detention at this place they prospected some of the adjacent country. Mr. Brynteson 
found encouraging prospects on Anvil Creek August I , and it was these prospects 
that induced him to return to this place accompanied by Lindeberg and Lindblom in 
Sq>tember following when the great discovery was made by which the Nome country' 
became known, and developed into one of the notable gold producing regions of the world. 

Mr. Brynteson came to Alaska in the spring of 1898. He had been a worker 
in the iron mines in the northern part of the United States, and the object of his trip 
to Alaska was to prospect for gold. His first prospecting in Alaska was in the Fbh 
River country. The result of his efforts in this region was not entirely satisfactory, 
although colors were found; and he joined the expedition to another part of the 
peninsula as told in the preceding paragraph, and through this trip became one of the 
discoverers of gold in the Nome District and the owner of very valuable mining properties. 

Mr. Brynteson is a native of Dalsland, Sweden, and was bom August 13, 1871. 
His father was a farmer and the subject of this sketch received his education in the 
public schools of his native land. He came to America in 1887, but Dame Fortune 
never smiled on him until he went to Alaska. He was one of the original members, and 
one of the organizers, of the Pioneer Mining Company, and he is now a director in that 
corporation. Since his acquisition of wealth from the mines of Alaska, he has pur- 
chased a home in Santa Clara Valley, Cal., where he is following the quiet and unpre- 
tentious life of a farmer. He has valuable and extensive interests in Seward Peninsula. 
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AVhile the product* of hii mutt have made hiro a capitaliit and placd him in a poiitioa 
of abtolute tnanciai independence, he idli Tcmains the unauuming man and courteoiu 
gcnlieman dial he wai before the days of hii affluence. 

Mr. Biynteaon wai mairied May 2, 1900. Mn. Biynteson wai formerly Miu 
£mma Fonborg. Three children, one ion and two daugjiten, have been bom to 
them. His identification with the early hittory of Nome, the discovery of gold, organization 
of the Nome IDiitrict and the development of the rich mines of Anvil Creek and Snow 
Culch. is told in a preceding chapter of this book. 



MAJOR WILLIAM NEWTON MONROE. 

THERE is not a man in the Nome 
country who is better known or 
more highly esteemed than Ma- 
jor Monroe, t^e came to Nome to 
supervise the construction of the Wild 
Goose railroad, and is the man who 
built the first railroad in Northwestern 
Alaska. After its construction he acted 
as superintendent of the hne, and sub- 
sequently when the road was acquired 
by the Nome-Arctic corporation and 
its name changed, he was selected as 
manager and placed in full charge of 
the road. 

Major Monroe is a native of Indiana, 
and was born June 4, 1 84 1 . He is 
of Southern lineage, his parents having 
emigrated from Kentucky to the Hoo- 
sier state. At the age of eighteen he 
eniiiled as a soldier m the First Iowa 
Cavalry. For meritoiious service he 
was promoted to first lieutenant of the 
Seventh Iowa Cavalry. He served his 
country as a soldier during a period of 

four years and a half, and was in a major w. n. MONROE, 

number of engagements in the Civil 

War, notable among them the battles of Perry Grove, Arkansas, and Springfield, Missouri. 
Enuring the latter part of his service In the army he was transferred to the Western De- 
partment, and for two years fought Indians on the frontier. He was in Wyoming 
during the serious trouble with the Sioux. 

Major Monroe was accredited with being the best drilled cavalry officer in the 
Dqtartment of the Platte, and has a certificate from General McCane. the commander, 
for bis profidency as a horseman and a swordsman. He was mustered out of service 
as Brevet Major, and began the work of civil life as a railroad contractor and super- 
intendent of conttruclioa. He helped to build the Union Pacific, and in 1672 went 
to California, and for many years was connected with the construction department of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. In I6A4 he established the town of Mon- 
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rovia in Southern Califaniia, and lived tbere until the tpiing of 1900. bei 

in the real estate businot. In 1 900 he came to Nome with Qtarlet D. Lane and coo- 

■iTucted the most Dortherly railroad in North America. 

Major Monroe wa> manied in Omaha. December 25, 1 864. Mn. Monroe wa* 
formerly Mi» Mary J. HalL The iwue of this marriage if four children. Mikoa S.. 
George O.. Myrtle M. and Mabel H. The dder dau^ter ii now litt wife of Brace 
C Bailey, and the younger daughter ia the wife of Bruce T. Dyor. 

When Major Monroe was nf>eTintendent of coutructioa on the Southern Pacific 
Imes of the Southwest he wa* known among the employes by the name of "Red-Qond." 
At that time his hair, which ii now beginning to show the frost of many winten, wat 
red, and to recall a familiar story, he rode a white hone. Then at now, be powested 
an inexhaust2>le fund of good humor. He has the happy facuhy of seeing the s3vs 
lining ^ the cloud, and he can fence a thrust of anger with a joke as dexterously as be 
could fence with a cavalry sword when he was an officer in the Department of the 
Platte. He owns a iMg heart; and with the aggreniveness and industry that are nec- 
essary pre-reqaisiles for busness oitaprite, be has a soul that responds to every sentiment 



WILLIAM H. LANG. 




w. 



H. LANG it at the head of one of the large 
ditch enterprises of Seward PeniBsula. He 
is the general manager of the Flambeau 
Ditch and Mining ConqMUiy. which is constructing a 
thBtjr-mile ditch from the Flambeau I^cr to Hattingt 
Creek. This ditch will cover a large area of valuable 
mmmg ground. 

Mr. Lang is a native of Rock County, Wiscoo- 
tin, and was bom September 25. 1856. He was 
educated in the public schoob of Bau Claire. When 
he was a young man he and hit l»other formed tbr 
Line Construction Company. The business <rf this 
cocnpany was constructing and building, and its beld 
of work was in Northern Wisconsin. Several electric 
light plants were constructed by the company. An- 
other feature of the company's work was the building 
of lumbermen's log dritug dams. Mr. Lang followed 
this character of M-ork unhl 1897 when he started for 
the Klondike by way of White Pass. He spent two 
3rcais on the Yuktti m the business of milting. He relumed home in I S99, and in the 
following spring went to Nome on the Robert Dollar. During his first two years in the 
Nome country he mined oo Hungry, Oregon and Bourbon Creeks. In 1 903 he organ- 
ized the Flambeau Ditch and Mining Company and has been associated with the enter- 
prise as gneral manager ever since. 

Mr. Lang was married in 1 878 in Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Lang was formerly 
Mist Ceiia Kelly. They have two children. Will and Cora, both of whom have 
reached maturity, the Utter being the wife of W. }. Heiser. Ilic family resides in 
Portlartd. Oregon. Mr. Lang n a careful and prudent business man and an iqiright, 
honorable citizen. The economical management of hit oMnpany't afairs in the Nome 
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country it atteited by the low cost ^ the ditch work he hu done. Ai one of the dilch 
prwnotcn uid buiidert in thii coimtiy he it doing much (or the development of the re- 
(OUTcei <A Sewud PeniniuU, and when hii company coniummatei tbe work in which it 
i> engaged, the recuh of Mr. Lang'i labon ihould be more than tatiifaclory to himself and 
tiit ■ 



ALBERT SCHNEtDER. 



A SCHNEIDER it the French 
• Vice-CoMul in Nome. He is 
alio largely interested in mb- 
tng and ditch comtniction. being pres- 
ident and general manager of the North- 
western Ditch Company. Thii com- 
pany owni a vahiable ditch fifteen miles 
Iwg between Otbome Creek and the 
beach of Bering Sea. Thii ditch en- 
terprise was started by tbe Fort Davis 
Hydraulic Mining Company. The 
cooqiany constructed eleven miles of 
ditch. Last leaton it sold its inter- 
est to the Northwestern Ditch Com- 
pany, which constructed the other four 
miles. Mr. Schneider was associated 
with the first corporation and was 
elected to perform the duties of piesidcnl 
and general manager of its successor. 

A. Schneider was bom in Paris 
March 3, I S64. He received his edu- 
c*tion in the Cbaptal College <4 Paris, 
and subsequently engaged in the com- 
minion exportatioo business. He left 
thb business to go to Dawton in 1899, aod came to Nome the following year, h 1901 
he was aiqiointcd Vice-Consul for France at Nome, and has filled this position satif- 
facloiily (o his country and to the French residents of Northwestern Alatka. Besidei 
his mining and ditch enterprises, Mr. Schneider is a director in the Miners and Merchants 
Bank of Nome. He and Mile. Marguerite Bourgeois were married in Parit in 1 S90. 
Two daughter!, Simone and Helene, are the issue of this marriage. Mi. Schneider i* 
an esteemed and popular resident of the Northland, possessing the urbanity and courtesy 
that are the hereditary quaLties of the French people. He has shown tact and wisdom 
IB the management of the tStin of the consulate, aod at all times has pursued a p<Jiqr 
in hit oficial acts that has received the approval of the best element of the community. 
He b one of the pioneer ditch cmutriKlors of Seward Peninsula, and it identified widi 
nuDtng enterprises of considerable magnitude. He has manifested an alnlity in busineii 
that makes him prominent in the field of enterprise and fimuice of the Nome country. 




SCHNEIDER. 
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JOHN D. LEEDY. 

JD. LEEDY wu the fint man to ' 
* Und in Nome from t(te tteam- 
er CajcHine in the qrnog of 
1899, and the tteamer Guooiie wu 
the fint vescel to arrive at Nome fn>ra 
Irom the «Ute». Mr. Lecdy's dooip- 
tion of the handful of men found in 
the new CAtap a both intereding and 
instructive. At thii time Nome had 
the atrootphere of an unuiual environ- 
ment. The inhabiUnti had lived 
throu^ the l«ig winter widiout a suit- 
ahle or adequate food iiqiply, and there 
were a few minor catei of icurvy. 
Among the inhabitant* who had q>ent 
the winter in Nome wai a brother of 
Mr. Leedy. When the subject of this 
sketch swung over the rail of the Ga- 
ronne and descended by a rope to i 
home-made doiy he carried with him 
two vatiMS — ooe fiUted whb fresh 
fruits and other with fresh vegetables. 
He iletciA>e> the gratificatioD of the 
boatman u4ien he was presented with 

an onion, and how be ate it like he ^- ^ I'F.edt. 

was eating an a^le. The snow had 

not entirely left the ground, and the only log cabin on the present site of Nome was the 
one occupied by G. W. Price, the dqtuty recorder of the district A few tents in 
which two or three lines of business were conducted, completed the ensemble of the 

Mr. Leedy had acquired considerable experience as a miner in the Black I~{ilh 
and in British Columbia, and Ke immediately devoted himself to the work of acquiring 
mining property by lease or appropriation. During this year and the years that fol- 
lowed he prospected and mined with vaiying success. He staked the first quartz claim 
ever staked on the peninsula. This quartz property is at the head of Nome Gulch and 
Mr. Leedy believes that it contains the possibilities of a mine. He was employed by 
the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Company as an expert to investigate properties 
offered as collateral for loans. Mr. Leedy has the record of never having advised a 
loan by which the company lost a dollar. 

Mr. Leedy worked faithfully and waited patiently, but his opportunity did not 
come until the season of 1904. He and H. T. Harding had often canvassed the 
proposition of a ditch to supply water to the valuable mining claims lying on the south- 
erly slope of Anvil Mountain. These numerous talks finally crystallized in the initial 
work of the Seward Ditch, which diverts water from Nome River near Dorothy Creek, 
and will deliver water for use on Dexter Hill under a pressure of 100 inches. With 
the co-operation of Dr. Cabell Whitehead and Henry Bratnober this ditch project was 
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amply financed during the winter of l904-*05. and with the arrival of the fint fleet 
of steamen in the firing of 1905 the work of perfecting thit important enterprise wat 
begun. 

J. D. Leec]y wai bom in Fredericktown, Knox County, CHiio, February 4. 1865. 
Hii father wa« a lumber manufacturer, who moved to Trenton. Miuouri, when the 
•OB was an infant. When he was eleven yean old J. D. Leedjr went to the Black 
Hib. In addition to a public school education he has been a student in the State 
School of Mioet in Rapid City, S. D. He began the work of mining at an early age. 
atriking hii fint drill when he was fourteen yean old. He left the Black Hills country 
m 1669 and went to Seattle, and ever since that date he has mined in British Columbia. 
Waihinglon and Alaska. 

Mr. Leedy married NeDie G. Norton in Nome September 16, 1899. His edu- 
catioa has been practical. He has learned by work, and his judgment of mines and 
mining is accurate and reliable. He is a man of big brain capacity and the possessor 
of diat roost excellent quality and estimable trait of human character — honesty. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES 8. ALDRICH. 



A VETERAN of the Spanish-American war. a 
lawyer, a United Stales CommissioncT and a 
man who commands the respect and esteem of 
his associate*, friends and acquaintances — this q)itom- 
izo the story of die Kfe of Captain Aldrich. Although 
he is young, his character is commendably strong, 
and his unvarying rule of conduct has been a 
recognition of the ethics of the many phases of human 
hfc. He was bom at Tipton, Iowa, Sq}tember 7, 
1 872. His father was a farmer and stock raiser, and 
one of the pioneer* of the state, and a member of a 
family that came to the United States in an early day. 
Capt. Aldrich 's boyhood days were spent in Tipton, 
where he was graduated from the high school. Subse- 
quently he took a literaiy and law course at the State 
Univerrity of Jowa, and was graduated in 1896 with 
the degree of LL. B. 

He was practicing law in Marshaltown, Iowa, at 
the beginning of the Spanish-American war. He assisted in recruiting the 49th Iowa 
Volunteen, and was selected as captain in tl^is regiment, serving under General Fitz- 
hugh Lee until alter the conclusion of the war. His company was mustered out in 
Savannah, Ga., May 13, 1699, and Captain Aldrich returned to Iowa, and resumed 
the practice of taw at Marshaltown. The stories of the new gold fields discovered in 
Northern Alaska induced him to go to Nome. He arrived in the camp in the q)ring of 
1900, and opened a law office. He practiced law until the spring of 1903, when 
Judge Moore appointed him to the office of United States Commissioner of the Fair- 
haven District. He took charge of the office July 20, 1903. and resigned the following 
summer upon receipt of the sad news of his father's death and the further information 
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that he was urgently needed at home. During his incumbency in the Faiifaaven Dii- 
trict. residing at Candle, he had, by the observance of that ruk of conduct — trying to 
do right — ^which has impelled him in all his endeavors, made many warm frkods, and 
it was with sincere regret that he severed these relations. 

During his residence in Nome Captain Aldrich took an active and a leading part 
in the organization and maintenance during the winter seasons of a literary socie^. The 
v^eekly meetings of this society were well attended, often overtasdng the seating ca- 
pacity of the assembly room, and indicating a widespread and general interest in the 
work of the society. The k>ng winters in Nome create a lot of leisure time for the rea- 
dents, which may be spent in idleness, or a part of it may be proBtabiy utilized if the 
opportunity arises. The literary society gave many persons the opportunity of free enter* 
tainment of the most wholesome character, and has been helpful to many people of 
this isolated community. 



ERIK O. LINDBLOM. 

A TAILOR and a sailor and then a lucky miner — this is a rythmic story in brief of the 
life of Elrik O. Lindbk>m. When told ir detail it sounds like a romance. It contains 
all the essential elements of a romance. The humble life of a journeyman, plying 
his trade in many towns and villages of Europe, is the opening chapter. Immigrating to Amer- 
ica he works diligently with the ambition of acquiring a modest competence. He hears the re- 
port of a new Eldorado in the far north and decides to abandon the ceaseless grind of his trade 
and try his luck as a gold miner. In order to husband his meager funds he ships as a sailor 
before the mast Before arriving at his destination, and after suffering all the rebufb and 
humiliation diat are meted out to a green saibr under the command of an old whaling cap- 
tain, he learns that the gold fidds for which he was bound are a fake, as mythical as the 
Golden Fleece vainly sought by the ancient Argonauts. In desperation over his plight as an 
inexperienced sailor, and discouraged by the eclipse of his mining prospects, he deserts from 
the vessel on a barren shore, whither he has been sent to (ill the water casks of the 
ship. He wanders over an uninhabited country, and is luckily rescued from starva- 
tion by some traveling natives; b transported in a skin boat on Bering Sea a distance 
of 200 miles to a little settlement of white men in thb bleak country; becomes a pros- 
pector, and before the close of the brief Arctic summer makes one of the most wonder- 
ful discoveries of gold in the history of that precious metal Is not this the synopsis 
of a story? 

Elrik O. Lindbk>m is the son of a school teacher. He was bom in Dalame, 
Sweden, June 27, 1857. When a young man he learned the trade of tailor, and 
gratified a nomadic instinct by traveling over a large part of Europe. He went to 
America in 1886, and was following his trade in Oakland, California, at the time of 
the Kotzebue excitement. April 27, 1898, he shipped before the mast on the bark 
Alaska, commanded by Captain B. Cogan, carr>ing passengers and their outfits to 
the new goM fields. The vessel encountered ice in Bering Sea, and it was not deemed 
safe to enter the Arctic Ocean until the season was farther advanced. While at Indian 
Point on the Siberian coast, Mr. Lindbk>ni learned from whalers that no discovery of 
gold in pa>'ing quantity had been made in the Kotzebue Sound country. The reports 
of the whalers were very discouraging. Captain Cogan was an oM whaler, and as 
Grantley Harbor was a fa>-orite rendezvous for \%4valers, where they waited for an op- 
portunit>* to folk>w the ice through Bering Strait, he sailed across the sea and anchored 
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in the harboi. While here he sent a part of his crew ashore for fresh water. The date 
was July 5, and Mr. Lindblom was one of the sailors in the detail. 

The sailors landed at the mouth of a stream which flowed out of a cavern of snow 
and ice. The tundra was bare, but the gulches of the distant hills were still filled 
with snow. Snow that had drifted in the depressions of the water courses had not 
melted, but the creeks had been flowing for weeks beneath these drifts. Mr. Lindblom 
had made up his mind to quit the ship, and the snow cavern through which the stream 
flowed offered him his only opportunity, as all this country is banen of tree or shrub. 
Entering the cavern unobserved by his companions, he followed the water course up 
stream. In some places the arched roof was so low that he could make progress only 
by stooping. The way was dark, and water dripped from the roof. It seemed a long 
time before a welcome ray of light indicated a place where he might emerge from the 
dark and tortuous course. Climbing to the surface with difficulty, he carefully noted 
his position, and was gratified to discover that he had reached a point where he could 
not be observed from the vessel. His next purpose was to place as great a distance 
between himself and the vessel as possible, and he started for the interior and kept 
going until overcome by fatigue. He knew that there was a mission and a trading 
station on Golovin Bay, which could be reached by crossing the country a hundred 
miles or more, and he started on the trip. But he had no conception of the difficulties 
in the way, the streams which were now at flood and which had to be crossed, the 
sk>w progress one makes traveling over the country, and besides this he was without 
food. The third day out he encountered a white man, a lone pro8i>ector on one of 
the streams in this region, but the prosi>ector*s food supply was nearly exhausted. But 
if the prospector could not supply him with food for the trip he had undertaken, he 
could and did furnish him with timely and useful advice. He told him to go back, 
that his bones would bleach in the mountains if he persisted in the attempt to cross 
the country to Gobvin Bay. 

His experience had demonstrated the wisdom of the advice, but the problem 
he had to solve was how to get back to Port Clarence and escape the vigilant eye 
of Captain Cogan. If he could only manage to live until the vessel sailed he could 
find succor at the reindeer station at Teller, on Grantley Harbor. But he started back, 
and when he got within sight of the harbor he saw the bark Alaska still riding at 
anchor. It was evident that a part of the crew was searching for him, and here he 
was, back where they might discover him at any moment. Tliis was a critical situation 
from which he ecsaped by the aid of an Elskimo. Promarshuk, a chief, an oomalik 
among the Kavariagmutes, with his family, dogs and wares, was starting on a trading 
expedition to Golovin Bay. He took the forlorn sailor into his big boat made of 
walrus skins, and covered him with the pelts of many kinds of animals. Beneath these 
he was secure from observation, but he nearly died of suffocation, and the stench of the 
skins made him dreadfully sick. Promarshuk*s oomiak sailed within a few rods of 
the Alaska, and passed unmolested out of the harbor. Skirting the coast southeasterly 
the Elskimo craft was soon out of sight of the bark, and Mr. Lindbk>m thankfully breathed 
the pure air again. 

On the way down the coast Promarshuk stopped at the mouth of Egoshoruk River, 
now known as Snake River, the spot where Nome is k>cated. Mr. Lindblom prospected 
on the bar at the mouth of Dry Creek, and found colors. It was July 27 when Promar- 
shuk*s primitive transport arrived at Dexter*s trading station on Golovin Bay. Mr. 
Lindblom told the trader of his discovery at the mouth of Bourbon Creek, and Dexter 
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wanted to send him back to the place on \ pioq>ecting trip* but he chose the work 
offered him by N. O. Hultberg, the missionary at this station. His knt employment 
was as prospector on Ophir Creek. At the same time MeUng and Libby were pros- 
pecting on the same stream. Later he, Haglin and Biynteson prospected on Mytlay 
Creek and Fnh River. Subsequently they were joined by Jafet Lindd>erg. who had 
been prospecting on the Casadepoga and Neukluk. Both Biynteson and Mr. Und- 
blom had been in what is since known as the Nome country, and found prospects, 
and arrangements were made to go to diat region. A keel was put on an oM scow, 
a sail was made, and the queer craft was rigged. Erik O. Lindbk>m, Jafet Linde- 
berg and John E. Bryntcson sailed m this vessel on a hundred-mile sea vojrage. They 
skirted the coast, making slow progress, as the weather was stormy and the rain in- 
cessant September 15 they arrived at the mouth of Snake River, and effecting a 
landing without a serious mishap, they began the work of prospecting. September 22 
they made discoveries and locations on Anvil Creek, and subsequently prospected on 
Snow Gulch, Glacier, Rock, Mountain and Dry Creeks. They panned gold valued 
at near $50, and had it in shot-gun shells when they returned to Golovin Bay. 

At Golovin they met Gabe Price, who was returning from Kotzebue Sound. 
He was a miner, fully understanding die laws governing the k>cation of mining claims 
and the organization of districts. It was necessary to have more men to organize a 
district. The original discoverers confided to Mr. Price, Dr. Kittilsen, who was the 
Government physician of the reindeer herders, a deer herder by the name of Tomensis, 
and Mr. Haglin. Returning to the Nome country, the claims were properly meas- 
ured with a tape line and staked so as to comply with the law. By this time winter 
was encroaching, but notwithstanding the freezing ground, the prospectors constructed 
a crude rocker and worked assiduously with it and with pan and shovel. In three 
hours panning on Snow Gulch Lindbbm, Lindeberg and Br\mteson obtained gold valued 
at $166. Within a few days the party extracted more than $1,500 of gold 
dust. They then returned to Gobvin, and preparations were made that winter for 
the next season's operations. 

The readers of this book know the value of this discovery. Through it Mr. 
Lindblom has acquired more than the modest competence he had hoped for in his early 
life. He is the owner of a valuable quartz mine in Mexico, and has varied property 
interests. He is also operating in the Kotzebue country, where he owns some promising 
property. His objective point when he started for the North was this region. He 
took a desperate chance to avoid going there when he heard discouraging reports of 
the country, and through this action he was one of the discoverers of the Nome gold 
fields. After the lapse of a few years a strike was made on Shungnak, a tributary of 
the Kobuk River, and Mr. Lindblom sent his brother with four men into this region, 
and they have located some good ground, if gravel that yields as much as $4 to the 
pan may be called good ground. In an interview Mr. Lindblom said: *'I have good 
faith in the Kobuk." 

During the winter season Mr. Lindblom lives in Oakland, Cal. He is fond of 
automobiling, and being able to indulge in luxuries, owns a valuable machine. He 
IS a retiring, unassuming gentleman, and wealth has not given him false ideas of the 
superiority of those who possess it. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM E. GEIOER. 



CAPTAIN GEIGER U one of 
the bc*t known men in the North- 
land. He went to Alaska lint 
in 1 894. and was on the Yukon m 
the early days, the days of the Yukon 
pioneers. 

Captain Geiger was bom in Marion 
County. Ohio. June 14. 1865. In 
1887 he followed the advice ol Hor- 
ace Greeley and went west. In 1694 
he sUrted for Alaska. The object of 
hii trip was to mine, and he went 
equipped with a dredger, which he 
took over the Chilkoot Pass, using a 
block and tackle to transport the heavy 
machinery over this difficult pats. At 
Caribou Crossing he sawed timber with 
which to equip his dredger, and began 
work mining on Cassiar Bar on the 
upper Yukon. These mining opera- 
tions were stopped by hi^ water and 
Captain Geiger was then employed by 
the N. A. T. & T. Co. as master 
of the steamer P. B. Weare. In the 
capacity ot captain ot the N. A. I. 
£c T, Co.'s river steamers, he navi- 
gated the Yukon until 1899. He unkiaded the first expedition of prospectors at the 
mouth of Indian Creek, twenty-five miles above the Klondike. 

After the Klottdike strike he acquired interests in the Dawson country and in- 
cidentally did some work as a miner. Rq>orts from the Nome camp induced hm 
to quit the Yukon Territory in 1899 and join the stampede to the new diggings on 
American soil. After he arrived in Nome he saw the necessity of a bridge acrou 
Snake River, and also saw the opportunity of making some money by constructing a 
bridge across this stream. The serious difficulty that he had to overcome was the lack 
of suitable lumber in the camp for building the bridge. He did not have any money, 
his total assets consisting of four dogs, but he did not consider this an impediment to 
the enterprise. With his dog team he gathered drift-wood on the Nome beach, and 
began the work of building the bridge. The bridge was linished and ready for trans- 
portation by the opening of navigation in 1900. Its construction cost $19,000, and 
that sum represented Captain Geiger's indebtedness. In forty-two days after the iirti 
steamer landed in Nome, 1900. he did not owe a dollar — the bridge had paid for 
itself. During the season of 1900 he built two bridges across Nome River, but both 
of these structures were carried out by the floods resulting from the heavy storms of 
that season. The largest traffic over the Snake River .bridge was on June 21. 1900. 
when the receqits were $1.0(3. Captain Geiger never exacted any toll of women 
and children. This bridge was a mint in 1900, yielding an immense revenue. Cap- 
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tain Geiger sold this property in 1902. and the bridge was subsequently bought by tbc 
City of Nome. 

Captain Geiger left Nome for Valdez during this year and expended considerabk 
money in Valdez in the construction of a wharf, which he subsequently sold. After 
the Tanana strike he went to Fairbanks, and has since made several trips to diis region 
of Alaska. 

Captain Geiger possesses the quaEtiet conspicuous in most of the Yukon pioneen 
— ^liberal to prodigality, frankly and bluntly honest, energetic and hopeful, and be- 
lieves in the innate goodness of human nature. He has many friends in all parts of 
Alaska. 



Q. W. PRICE. 



QW. PRICE is one of the pioneers of the Nome country and one of the organizen 
• of the Nome Mining District In 1898 he was a member of the C. D. Lane 
e^>edition to the Kotzebue Sound country. When this expedition dis«nbarkecl 
on the shores of Kotzebue Sound, Mr. Price ascended the Kobuk River and spent 
the sununer in prospecting, but failed to find anything that was encouraging. Late in 
the season after the members of his party had gone into winter quarters, he boarded a 
small schooner for St. Michael. He had been told by Missionary Brevig that gold had 
been found on Ophir Creek in the Gok>vin Bay country and he intended to get in this 
region and if possible do some prospecting. Mr. Lane had returned to the states and 
Mr. Price in going to the other part of Alaska acted upon his own judgment, being 
prompted by the story told him by the missionary. 

When he arrived at St Michael he met P. H. Anderson who had recently codm 
into the country to take charge of the Swedish Mission on Golovin Bay. Anderson 
and others told him of the gold discovery on Fish River and he at once made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Anderson for passage on a schooner from St. Michael to Golovin Bay. 
During this trip Mr. Anderson told him of Lindeberg, Lindblom and Brynteson*s pros- 
pecting trip to Anvil Creek, and said that these prospectors were not miners and in case 
they found anything he would like to have Mr. Price return with them. Three days 
after his arrival at Golovin Bay the prospectors returned and reported the strike that 
they had made. They had about $35 in gold dust as evidence of the genuineness of 
their discovery. A return trip was immediately arranged and with Dr. Kittilsen, John 
Tomensis and the three discoverers of the Anvil Creek diggings, Mr. Price started in a 
small schooner for the new Eldorado. October 12 was the date they left Golovin Bay, 
and they arrived at the mouth of Snake River October 15. 

After organizing the district and locating claims they devoted a few days to 
rocking on Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch and succeeded in taking out of the ground 
about $ i ,800 in gold dust. By November 3 the weather became so cold that they 
could not do any more mining. The party concluded to return to Golovin Bay and let 
the people know what had been accomplished. The news traveled like wild fire, and 
all through the winter stampeders with dog teams made their way to Nome. About 
January 12, 1899, it became necessary, on account of the number of prospectors at 
Nome and the locations that had been made, to keep the records at that place and Dr. 
Kittilsen, who had been selected as recorder of the district, appointed Mr. Price 
deputy recorder. Mr. Price thereupon returned to Nome and built the first cabin m 
the town. This log cabin is shown in the engraving in this volume made from the 
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fiist photograph of Nome. He acted as deputy recorder until March, 1899, when he 
returned to Golovin Bay for the purpose of getting his supplies to Nome for the opening 
of his claim in the spring. 

After the discovery Mr. Price wrote a letter to C. D. Lane telling him of the 
strike. Mr. Price sajrs that it was one of the greatest pleasures of his life to be able 
to write this letter and a letter which conveyed the glad tidings to his wife. He wrote 
Mr. Lane that one claim that he had staked. No. 8 above, on Anvil Creek, would 
produce $100,000 the next season, and he underestimated the output It was this 
letter that impelled Mr. Lane to organize the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Com* 
pany, which is now the bigest mining corporation in Northwestern Alaska. 

Mr. Price was bom in Sonera, California, August 24, 1869. He is a son of 
a miner, prospector and pioneer of that state, and acquired a knowledge of mining by 
inheritance, as well as by experience beginning in his boyhood days. He was educated 
in the public schools of California. When eighteen years old he began work in the 
famous Utica Mine at Angels, Cal., and continued in the employment of the company 
owning this property until he started for Alaska as heretofore related. Mr. C. D. Lane 
is one of the owners of the Utica Mine. Tliis property has produced more than 
$17,000,000, and Mr. Price has been connected with its development and exploitation 
in nearly every capacity from miner to foreman and manager. 

Mr. Price mined some of the most valuable property in the Nome country during 
the season of 1899 and 1900. He was working No. 8 Anvil Creek the lummer of 
1900, when Receiver McKenzie woke him up at midnight to inform him that by an 
order of the court, he, McKenzie, has been placed in possession of the property. The 
following season he disposed of his interest to the Wild Goose Mining and Trading 
Company and returned to his native state, investing in a stock ranch property in the 
county where he was bom. Mr. Price is a type of the West. He is a good natured 
but an aggressive man, liberal in his judgment of human motive, generous and public 
spirited. By privations, hardships and faithful work in the Northland he has honestly 
and fully eamed all the good fortune that has come to him. 



DR. A. N. KITTILSEN. 

DR. KITTILSEN was the fint recorder of the Nome Mining District. He is one of 
the pioneers of Northwestern Alaska. After Dr. Sheldon Jackson had succeeded in 
securing the co-operation of Congress in the undertaking of introducing domestic rein- 
deer in Alaska, and after the experiment had proved successful, further Government aid was 
obtained to the extent of procuring reindeer herders from I.^pland to teach the natives 
how to take care of the reindeer. One of the terms of the contract, between the United 
States Government and the Lapland reindeer herders, specified that the Govemment 
should provide a phsrsician who would go to Alaska and locate at the reindeer station 
where his services would be available in time of need. Dr. Kittilsen was selected for 
this post He was of Scandinavian ancestry and sufficiently familiar with the language 
of the Laplanders to be able to communicate with them. He accordingly came to 
Northwestern Alaska in the spring of 1896, and besides practicing his profession where 
his services were needed, he filled the position of assistant superiiitendent of the reindeer 
station. During die second year of his residence in Alaska he was acting superintendent 
of reindeer. 

Tlie reindeer station was first established at Port Clarence, but in December, 1897, 
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it was changed to Unalakleet. Dr. Kittilten was at this station when Libby, Mebing, 
Blake and Mordaunt were prospecting on Ophir Creek during the summer of 1698. 
Three years previous to this date a man by the name of Johansen had discovered goU 
near the head-waters of the Neukluk, and had wh^Mawed kunber and made sluice- 
boxes with which to work the claim, when he received a letter from some friend or 
relative on the Yukon informing him of a strike which induced him to abandon his pkm 
and leave this part of the country. 

Dr. Kittilsen is familiar with all the circumstances connected with the discovery 
of gold on Seward Peninsula. He knows die story of the trip to Sinuk River in July. 
1 898. This trip was made by John Biynteson, J. L. Haglin, H. L. Blake. M. Porter, 
Chris Kimber and N. O. Hultberg. The party started from Golovin Bay in a souJl 
boat to investigate the discovery of gold in the beach near the mouth of Sinuk RWer, 
reported by natives. A storm coming up forced the party to make a landing at the 
mouth of Snake River, and while waiting there for the storm to abate they went up the 
left limit of Snake River prospecting the country for gold. Tbey crossed Anvil 
Creek and found colors in this stream but did not stake. Returning to their boat they 
continued their trip to Sinuk but did not find anything at this place. 

After this party returned, Brynteson, Undblom and Lindeberg arranged to return 
and investigate the prospects found on Anvil Creek. Dr. Kittilsen had quit the 
Government's service and was at Gok>vin Bay at this time. When the three prospectors 
got back from Anvil Creek they had with them thirty-five dollars in gold which they 
had panned, and their report was evidence that a big strike had been made. A 
schooner was chartered and Dr. Kittilsen, G. W. Price and Tomensis accompanied the 
three discoverers to Anvil Creek. The district was organized and Dr. Kittilsen was 
selected as recorder. The great richness of Snow Gulch was indicated by the result 
of four men panning a few hours and obtaining seventy-six dollars of dittt A 
couple of crude rockers were constructed, and $1,800 was rocked out of Snow Gulch 
and Anvil Creek. 

The party lived in a tent on Specimen Gulch until November 10. By this date 
the season was so far advanced that it was impossible to do any more mining and they 
returned to the Sandspit on the westerly side of the mouth of Snake River, wh^e they 
waited for Missionary Anderson and a Laplander to come after them with a deer team 
according to promise. The team failed to arrive when they expected it, and they started 
to return to Golovin Bay in their boat and got as far as Cape Nome when they met the 
deer team. 

As Dr. Kittilsen assisted in the organization of the Nome Mining District and was 
its first recorder, holding that office until August, 1900, he obtained some valuable 
properties which he has since operated and is still working. Dr. Kittilsen *s first residence 
in this country was continuously from the spring of 1896 to the fall of 1899, and during 
this period he traveled more than 5,000 miles behind reindeer. During his incumbenqr 
as recorder, the office was conducted in an admirable manner. The records today bear 
evidence that they were well kept, even though there was a scarcity of stationery supplies 
when the district was organized. 

Dr. Kittilsen is a native of Wisconsin, and was bom in March, 1870. His father 
was a Norwegian and his mother was the first white child bom in the town of Christiana, 
Dane County, Wisconsin. He was educated at the University of Wisconsin, and was 
graduated from the Rush Medical College of Chicago in 1894. After practicing his 
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pTofestion two yem in Wucouis, tie went to Alulu as namted in the &nt pangraph ot 
thit ilory. 

In 1901 Dr. Kittiben and Berthe Knatvold were married in Tacoma, Washington. 
They have one child, Anne ClaritM, now three yean old. 

Dr. Kittilsen is a man of ilerling worth. The good foitUQe that has come to him 
as a result of his soiouni in the Northland could not have fallen in a more deserving place. 
A> a pioneer of this country, and as a man who helped to frame the rules and regu- 
lations governing the itew camp, his record is an interesting e]^>ericnce and a part of the 
early history of Seward Peninsula of which his friends and descendants may he proud. 



GEORGE M. ASHFORD. 

GEORGE M. ASHFORD U one of the pio- 
neen of Northern AU»ka. He is a civil 
engineer and surveyor, and was the hnt man 
of his profession to arrive in Nome. He was one of 
the unfortunate ttampeden to the Kotzebue Sound 
country in 1896. At the time of the excitement 
caused by the report of the discovery of gold in this 
region he and twenty-seven others bought a schooner, 
in which they made the trip to the Arctic country. 
Mr. Ashlord spent the winter of 1 898 and 1 899 on 
the Kobuk f^ver, a short distance below Squirrel 
River. In the spring of 1 899, the news of the Anvil 
strike having previously reached the Arctic slope, he 
started over the ice with two companions for Nome. 
They hauled their sleds and accomplished the long 
and arduous journey, full of peril and hardshqit, in 
a month's time. They left the Kobuk and started 
across Kotzebue Sound on May I. This season 
was unusually late, and while crossing the ice of Kot- 
zebue Sound th<v encountered extremely severe 
weather. On the diird day out Dr. De France, one 
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became exhausted and froze to death, 
reached Cape Espmberg. 

After reaching the coast of Bering Sea and crossing Port Clarence Bay the sea- 
son was pretty well advanced, it being the latter part of May, and the ice over the 
sea in many places was rotten and unsafe. At a place above Sinuk River two men, 
wbo were Iravding with a dog team and following Mr. Ashford's party, narrowly 
escaped being drowned. The dog team, sledge and all of their siqiplies were lost 
by dte breaking <A the ice. 

Mr. Ashford says that vihtD he arrived within forty miles of Nome he saw evi- 
dcDce of the "pencil and hatchet" minen. At this early dale the beach for this 
distance west of Nome was staked. He arrived at Nome May 31 and found a 
bustling, thriving mining camp. His most serious regret was that he did not have his 
transit with him, as diere was a pressing demand for the services of a surveyor and 
much work that be could have done if he had had his instruments. 

During ihe early part of this season Mr. Ashford became associated with J. M. 
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D&vidton, and they clid the bnt work of (urveying ukI cngiDeenDg that was ever Aeat 
on Seward Pwiinaula. Mr. Aihford wa* me of the cngbeen o( the MiocexK Ditch 
CMnpany, and ha* lince beeo connected with mod <rf the important ditch enlopniei 
of tfaii regioa. 

Mr. Aihford wai bom near Litbon. Ohio. January 2. 1868. When he wai 
ei^t yean old hit family moved to Iowa, and he wa* educated in the p<d>lic acfaot^ of 
^Ifaat Mate, and wo* nihtecjuently graduated from the Iowa State Cdlege in the cIbh 
of *92 with the degree of B. C. £. Hit first woi^ ai an engineer was with the 
Camc^ Steel Co. of PitlibiiTg. Pa. For a pmod of three or four year* he wa* an 
■ for die Pittsburg Bridge Co., engaged in the drafting and conitniction de- 
t erf that conftany't extcntive work. He wai lent to North CaroUna a* an 
in connection with the . conitrucbon of George W. Vanderbilt'i mamion at 
The position* he filled required technical knowkdge and practical ex- 
poience, but the gold fever wa* latent m hii blood, and whoi the rqwrt of rich dii- 
covertei in Alaska readied him, the malady rapidly developed. The vicistitudes 
of life in the Northland have not entirely destroyed the germs that caiued the gold fevct 
in Mr. Ashford's system, a* he is still identified with the country. His competency as an 
engineer and hii high standing in his profession enable him to find veiy profitable empl^- 
ment. and he has mining interests ham which he may yet realize the dreams he had before 
starting to this frozen land. 

Mr. Ashford posiessei unostentatious merit, and is capable, trustworthy and honor- 
able in all of hu relations with his fellow men. 



JACOB A. WE8TBY. 

J A. WESTBY is a well known and highly res- 
* pected citizen of Nome. He has been identi- 
fied with the mining interests of the Nome 
District since the fall of 1899. In the following year 
he was appointed by Judge Noyei to the position of 
United States Commissioner and Recorder of the 
Nortmi Sound Precinct, hut this position being a 
cause of eiqMnse instead of a source of profit, he re- 
signed. His mining interests are situated on Willow 
Creek and Casadepago and Solomon fUvera. 

Mr, Westby is a native of Norway and was 
bom October 19, 1848. When fourteen years of age 
he left home and went to Ameiica. He received 
most of his education in the public schools of the 
United States. For several years he was a sailor on 
Lake Michigan, and for a period of five years was 
on the police force of Red Wing, Minn. Subsc- 
quoitly he received an appointment of Deputy United 
States Surveyor, havbg learned the professbn of sur- 
veying under the first Deputy United Stales Surveyor 

in the state of Michigan. In 1885 he was deputy warden of the Michigan State 
Prison, and subsequently for a year and a half filled the office of warden. In 1892 
he moved to Idaho and engaged in mining. He went to Dawson in 1898, and Hved 
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in the Yukon Territory a little more than a year. While in the Yukon Territory he 
mined on a fraction between 16 and 17 El Dorado Creek. Attracted by the Nome 
strike he came down the river, arriving in Nome November 28, 1899. Mr. Westby 
has been a leading member of the Anvil Masonic Club, being No. 14 on the roll 
of charter members of this organization, which has done much good work of a helpful 
and charitable character. 

In September, 1872, he and Miss Marie Summers were married in Red Wing, 
Minn. They have had ten children, eight of whom — five girls and three boys — are 
living. Mr. Westby is a man of uncompromising honesty; a man of strong character 
and the courage to do right. 



NEL8 OLSON HULTBERG. 

NO. HULTBERG is one of the earliest pioneers of Seward Peninsula. He was 
• sent by the Swedish Missionary Society to Gobvin Bay in 1893, the object 
of this trip being to establish an industrial school for natives. Mr. Hultberg is 
a native of Southern Sweden, and was bom March 24, 1 865. His father was a manu- 
facturer of fanning implements, and after receiving a public school education his son 
learned the trade of a wood and iron worker. He left Sweden in 1887, and went 
direct to Pullman, Illinois, where he was employed for a period of several years by 
the Pullman Car Company. His mechanical knowledge and ability induced the Swedish 
Missionary Society to send him lo Alaska. 

When he arrived in this desolate and far-away country, and became acquainted 
with the people whom he was to instruct in mechanical arts, he was not pleased with 
the material or his environment. He saw the futility of teaching the Eskimo a trade 
which he would never put to practical use; he saw the injury that this work would do 
to the natives by taking the young men away from their hunting and fishing at a time 
when their services were needed to procure the winter food supply for their families. 
As a result of all this he did not enter into his work with the zeal and enthusiasm that 
he had when he started from the states. Realizing that he had to stay, he built a 
station at Golovin, established a school and began his work. 

He had not been here long before he learned that the country was mineralized 
and contained gold. As early as 1895 natives brought him gold prospects from Nome 
River, which was then known by the native name of larcharvik. He wrote to the 
society to send him some one who possessed a practical knowledge of mining, as he 
believed the prospects warranted an attempt to discover gold mines. In 1894 a miner 
by the name of Johansen, who came from the California mines, arrived at the mission. 
In the spring of 1895, Johansen discovered gold on Neukluk and Casadepoga Rivers 
and on Mebing and Ophir Creeks. Johansen sawed sluice lumber and made sluice- 
boxes and, with natives to assist him, prepared to mine on the Neukluk. About this 
time he received some news from Birch Creek at Circle on the Yukon, became excited 
over it, abandoned his Neukluk undertaking,, and went to Birch Creek. 

In December, 1895 a man by the name of Howard came down the Yukon 
and prospected in the Fish River country, finding gold. But Howard did not remain 
long enough to develop any of his prospects. Mr. Hultberg held a conference with 
Missionary ICarbon and decided to send out to Chicago for miners and supplies. In 
those days it required a year to send word to the states and get a reply. 

In August, 1897, P. H. Anderson arrived at Golovin, having been sent out by 
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the Swedish Missionary Society as a missionary to this station. This gave Mr. Hult- 
berg a chance to get away from the work in which he had been engaged, and to devote 
his time to prospecting. September 1 7, the steamer North Fork brought Libby, 
Melsing, Blake and Mordaunt. Mr. Hultberg told this party about the discovery that 
had been made, and prospected with Libby and Blake. In April of the following year he 
assisted in organizing the Council District. In July of this year Dr. Taykr and C. L. 
Haglin were coming to Alaska in response to his request for practical miners. Having 
heard a report of a gold strike on Sinuk River, he asked Blake and Chris Kimber to 
go on an expedition with him up the coast to investigate the report which he had received 
from natives. Taybr and Porter returning from Ophir Creek, he agreed to take Mr. 
Porter with him on the trip up the coast. Brynteson and Haglin arriving in the meantime, 
a party was made up consisting of these two men, Mr. Hultberg, H. L. Blake and 
Mr. Porter. Mr. Blake represented what was known as the Libby party, and Mr. 
Porter represented what was known as the Dusty Diamond party. Before starting he 
fitted out Mr. Lindblom and John Waterson and sent them to the Council District 

Tlie expedition sailed in a small craft, but a storm arising before they reached their 
destination, they were forced to make a landing in the mouth of Snake River. During 
their detention at this place they prospected on L)ry Creek, finding colors. They went 
across the tundra to Moonlight, Anvil and Rock Creeks. On Anvil Creek Mr. Hult- 
berg obtained a pan of gravel in which he got sixty-eight cobrs. Subsequently he left 
the party and went up the creek and took another pan of gravel from which he obtained 
169 colon. This was the best prospect that he had ever seen from this part of the 
country, and he thought very favorably of the ground where he obtained it. The date 
upon which this party left Gobvin was July 31. They landed at the mouth of Snake 
River August 4, and started prospecting the following day. 

Tliere was a great deal of disagreement and bickering between the members of 
the party, all of whom proceeded on their journey to Sinuk as soon as the sea permitted 
them to resume the trip. After having prospected at Sinuk a couple of days Mr. 
Hultberg left with two men named Taylor and Molligan, who were going to St. Michael 
by the way of Golovin. On the way they encountered a very severe storm which 
prevented them from going ashore. They were lying out on the raging billows for 
three days and four nights, without any shelter, in a small open boat and short of 
provisions. On their arrival at Golovin Mr. Hultberg was so exhausted that he did 
not dare to return to what he considered the greatest discovery he had made on his 
various prospecting trips. He therefore made arrangement with Lindblom to go ak>ng 
with Brynteson upon his (Brynteson*s) return from the coast. Upon Brynteson*s return 
he persuaded him to go back to where the discovery was made and take Lindblom and 
possibly persuade Lindeberg also to go along. After this arrangement was made, Hult- 
berg was compelled to go to the states on account of poor health. He returned to 
Nome in the spring of 1899, landing at Nome the 18th day of June, without funds. 
Shortly after his arrival he was one of the first victims of the typhoid fever epidemic, 
raging during the season of 1899. 

Mr. Hultberg*s vicissitudes during the early history of Nome are many. The nar- 
ration would fill more space than can be spared in a work of this character. I pause 
here, however, to briefly narrate one of them which has some historical value, as it shows 
that the natives had knowledge of the existence of gold on Candle Creek. In 1899 
Hultberg received nuggets from natives who told him that they had obtained them on the 
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stream whkh has since been known as Candle CreeL In 1900 he organized a party 
and started to go across country from Norton Sound to this stream; becombg ill while 
on the way, he had to stop with natives, and was compelled to abandon the trip. Mr. 
Hullberg has been more fortunate during the past two years in his ventures in Alaska. 
Among other enterprises which he has promoted and successfully financed is the McDer- 
mott Ditch in the Solomon River country, and he is also interested in other enterprise* 
which possess encouraging prospects. 

Mr. Hullbeig and Miss Hannah Holm were married at UnalakJeet July 8. 1894, 
by Missionary Karlson. It is the first white marriage solemnized in Northwestern Alaska. 
Miss Holm, who was a resident of Galesberg, Illinois, and whom he met before he went 
to Alaska, was brave enough to take the bng fourney to the Swedish Mission on 
Golovin Bay in order to wed the man of her choice. They have four children. The 
oldest, Albia Abita, was bom in Alaska. The other children aie Hilmar Amnon, 
Charles Okif and Hazel Opherima Alaska. Besides his Alaska interests. Mr. Hultberg 
has a colonization enterprise in Turlock, California, this place being his winter home. 

Mr. Hullberg is a courteous gentleman. A modest and quiet demeanor hides 
a sincere and earnest character that is full of kindness and chanty. He has done much 
for the beneht of the Eskimo, and has always sought to avoid publicity, hence the general 
public is not aware of his benefactions. 



CHARLES W. THORNTON. 

CHARLES W. THORNTON is one of the 
pioneers of Northwestern Alaska, having been 
a member of the Kotzebue Sound expedition 
of 1898. He has been identilied with the country 
ever since. Mr. Thornton is a son of Wesley Coates 
Thornton, who was a grandson of William Thorn- 
ton, of the Revolutionary Army. Mr. Thornton's 
mother was Rachel Livingston, whose grandfather was 
abo a soldier in the Army of the Revolution. 

The subject of this sketch was bom in Le Seuer. 
Minnesota, March 23, 1869. He lived on a farm 
in Hennepin County in that slate until he was thir- 
teen years <^d. The death of his father, his mother 
having died six years prior, caused the family of three 
boys and one girl to decide to leave the old home 
and take up their residence with various friend) and rel- 
atives, where they could continue their schooling. The 
httle pr(q>erty left by the father was not available for 
the purpose of supporting the children while they were 
in school, to they were thrown upon their ovm re- 
sources. Charles, having determined to become a lawyer, was enabled through hard 
work, strict economy, and diligent study to obtain a college education. 

Early in the qiring of 1896 and while he was a resident of Seattle and reading 
law under the guidance of Z. B. Rawson, city attorney of Seattle, he was attracted 
by the excitement over the Alaska gold fields, and joined the misguided stampeden 
to Kotzebue Sound. He ^ent one winter and two summen in the land of the mid- 
ni^t lun. During the winter of hit residence in Northern AUdca he was on the trail 
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(or foity dkyi, and dining thirty <lByi of tkii time the lun never ihowed itadt above ibe 
borizon. mad the avenge Kcotd of the tbaroometeT w« 62* below zero. 

Not finding any gold mines in ibe Kotzdnie Sound country be went to Nome 
in the lummer trf 1899. Hi« fint work in the Nome camp yru mining on the beach. 
In 1690 he engaged m the geoenl merchandiie biuineM, and wat the head of the 
finn of ThontMi & Keith. The Ing >torm of September 12-13 of thii year wrecked 
their building and cau«ed them (uch financial injury that they ditoxitinued butinev. 
Mr. Thomtoa again took up the itudy of law, and wai admitted to the bar in the 
Dittrict Court of Nome m Augurt. 1902. 

tfaii date he wai aMOciated with the Archer, Ewing Company, 
t merchants of Nome, and during l903-'04 wat the manager of their ttwe 
in Solomon. He ako practiced law in Solomon. During hit Alatkan career he ius 
acquired trane valuable mining property. He tpent the winter of l9(M-'05 in the 
italet. and will return to Nome thit leaton for the purpose of ditpoiing of hit interettt 
there with the intention of locating in Chicago for the practice of law. 

Mr. Thornton ii a genial gentleman poueaiing a harmonioui blending of traib 
of ctiaracter. A mind of native bri^tneti hat been burnished by studiout reading 
and a uehil education, and the executive and moral attributes of character have been 
strengthened by the ttrenuoui life of the Northland and the glaring revelations of 
human fraihy on the frontier. A hoct of Alaskan friends will with him good luck 
and God q>eed in his professional work. 



PROF. WILL HENRV. 

THE devebpment of the Solomon River mines 
and the rapidly increasing population last year 
in consequence thereof, made the app^tment 
of a U. S. Coroniistioner for this district advisable. 
The Judge of the District Court selected WIl Henry 
for this poution. the appointment dating from June 
15. 1904. Prof. Henry it an educator with thirty 
yean' experience in educational work. He filled the 
position of principal of Nome District Schools during 
the term of l902-'03. He is a specialist in philology 
and mathematics, two branches of learning to which 
he bat given much time and thought. E>uring a resi- 
dence of many years in Colorado he spent his vaca- 
tions in the minct. studying practical mineralogy, and 
acquired an apat't knowledge of ores. It was this 
fact that led to hit empb>yment by a capitahst to visit 
Nome b 1900, with the special obfect of ac- 
quiring extensive holdings if his judgment wat favor- 
able to the investment. The subsequent ilhest and ^'"'"_j;'^_^- 
death of the capitalist thwarted these plant at a time 
when Prof. Henry's future seemed the brightest. But he had acquired a knowledge of 
the country which impelled him to itay, although he realized the difficulty of accomplish' 
ing satisfactory results without adequate capital. When he left Colorado he sacrificed 
a profitable business at mining expert, but lince he hat come to Alaska he hat obtained 
a knowledge of the ilupendout wealth and great potubilitiet of thit country, and an- 
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nounces his intention of remaining here and fighting to a finish on the condition he has 
had to accept. 

Prof. Henry is a native of Ohio, and was bom April 25, 1655. His family 
moved to Colorado during the Civil War. He was educated at Oberlin College, and 
began the work of a teacher early in life. In May, 1897, he and Miss Anna S. Sker- 
rett were married at Cripple Creek. Mrs. Henry is a niece of Admiral Skerrett, of 
the United States Navy. Prof. Henry's learning and wide experience enable him to 
creditably fill the judicial position to which he has been appointed, and discharge the 
duties of the office to the satisfaction of the public and the District Court. 



MAGNUS KJELSBERG. 

IN 1 897 the United States Government hired sixty-seven Laplanders, Finns and Norweg- 
ians to take care of the reinder in Alaska. Most of the Norwegians were bright young 

men who were selected to fill the position of foremen of the herders. At the 
time of the employment of these people 500 reindeer were purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and transported from Northern Europe to Haines Mission in Alaska. The object 
of the expedition was for the relief of destitute miners on the Yukon, and the carefully 
laid plan was to drive the deer across the country from Haines Mission to Dawson. 
But the plan mucarried on account of a lack of forage for the deer, the country being 
comparatively destitute of the moss upon which they feed, and four-fifths of the herd 
died of starvation before the expedition reached its destination. 

Magnus Kjelsberg was a member of this expedition, having been employed in 
the capacity of foreman of the herders. He is the son of a merchant of Kaafjord, 
Norway, a town supported in a large measure by the industry of copper mining. He 
was bom October 1, 1876, and received his early education from private tutors, sub- 
sequently attending school at Bergen. He had not attained his twenty-first year when he 
left home, but he possessed a robust physique, good health, native intelligence and an 
inexhaustible fund of good nature, and in these respects was well equipped for any 
kind of life fate might have in store for him. Tlie discovery of gold at Dawson was a 
wpva to his endeavor to get into the far north of America. 

Tlie trip from Haines Mission was one of great hardships. The expedition 
started in March, but before it got 200 miles on its journey half of the deer were 
dead. The rations for the trip proved inadequate as more time was consumed than 
contenq;>lated, and as the death of so many deer made it possible to dispense with the 
services of a number of herders several members of the expedition were sent back 
to Haines to go by steamer to St Michael and thence to the reindeer station at Una- 
lakleel. Mr. Kjelsberg was a member of this party. Tlie return trip was eventful. 
The greatest number of the party returned on rudely constructed rafts, and there 
were many narrow escapes from drowning. Food gave out, and they nearly famished. 
Beans that careless prospectors had dropped on the trail were picked up and eagerly 
devoured. But finally, gaunt, half starved and nearly exhausted, all the members of 
the returning party arrived at Haines, and were sent to Port Townsend the latter part 
of May. Soon after they were sent to the region in Alaska that has since become 
famous because of its wonderful gold resources. 

Mr. Kjelsberg formed a partnership with Jafct Lindeberg, another young man from 
Norway, who had come to the country in search of gold. By the agreement Kjelsberg 
was to remain in the employ of the Government, and his salary was to be used to buy 
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supplies for the use of Lmdeberg in pro^>ecting. Little did they think when laying 
their plans for a long period of prospecting that within a few months they would own 
some of the most valuable mining property in the world, and possess greater wealth 
than they ever dreamed of owning. 

Mr. Kjelsberg was at Unalakleet when he heard of the great strike on Anvil 
Creek. He immediately went overland to Golovin and started with Missionary 
Anderson, dnvmg deer teams across the country to Nome. At Cape Nome they met 
Lindeberg, Lindblom, Brynteson, Kittilsen and Price, who had $1,800 in gold dust 
which they had rocked out in a few days under adverse conditions, as winter was en- 
croaching and the ground was beginning to freeze. This was a memorable meetmg. 
The prospectors waived their hats and shouted, manifesting the great joy that filled 
their hearts on account of suddenly acquired riches, when they saw the reindeer teams 
approaching. 

Tlie entire party returned to Golovin Bay where most of the winter was spent 
making preparations for the next season's work. Supplies were obtained at St. Michael 
and freighted over the ice to Nome. In the early spring before the snow disappeared 
Mr. Kjelsberg whipsawed lumber out of drift wood found on the beach. This lum- 
ber was used to make sluice-boxes. In June Mr. Kjelsberg established a camp at the 
mputh of Quartz Gulch at No. 6 Anvil Creek, but he made slow progress with the 
work of mining on tfccount of the frozen ground. Snow Gulch seemed to offer a better 
opportunity for expeditious work, and he determined to move his camp. He and his 
brother carried the sluice-boxes on their backs over the hill a distance of three miles 
to Snow Gulch, each man carrying one of the heavy boxes at a trip. 

By the date of the arrival of the first steamer in 1 899 Nome had a considerable 
population. A large number of people had come down the Yukon from Dawson, 
and the Alaska Commercial Company and North American Trading and Transpor- 
tation Company had established stores in the new camp. Tlie N. A. T. & T. Co. 
offered to transport the first $10,000 of gold dust to Seattle free of cost, and 
there was great rivalry among the miners. G. W. Price was the lucky man. Mr. 
Kjelsberg was mining on Nos. 2 and 3 Snow Gulch when the strike on the beach 
created a stampede. He immediately realized that some extra inducements must be 
made to retain the services of his employes. He was paying them $10 the day, and 
he informed them that every man who remained with him until the end of the season 
would receive a bonus of $4 the day. By this liberal offer he was able to work the 
mines as extensively as the limited facilities would permit. The wage inducement 
secured for the employer the best services of his workmen, and ever since then he has 
been known in Alaska as the friend of the working man. In 1902 when he was mining 
on Candle Creek he paid more than the going wages because he believed that the men 
employed were capable of earning all he paid them. He modestly disclaims any social- 
istic or altruistic ideas on the subject, but proceeds on the theory that the best labor is 
cheaper at a high price than inferior labor at a low price. 

Mr. Kjelsberg has operated in the Nome country since the discovery of gold on 
Anvil Creek. In the winter of 1899-1900 he visited his old home in Norway and 
traveled over Europe. He is a stockholder and director in the Pioneer Mining Com* 
pany, and has invested in real estate in Oakland and San Jose, California. He is mar- 
ried, and he and Mrs. Kjelsberg spend the winters in a pretty home in Oakland. 

I have often been impressed by the appropriateness of names. The names of 
things are usually derived from the character or surroundings of the things, and it is 
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not strange that these names should be expressive, but the names of people are given 
to them in their infancy, and it is not told in our philosophy why they should possess 
the attributes of these names when they are grown up. Magnus is the great. It makes 
us think of the Magna Charta. Immediately our minds perceive the Elnglish nouns and 
adjectives derived from the Latin root, magnitude, magnificent and magnanimous. 
These words convey a picture of something possessing a size that is ample and pleasing 
to see. and a character by which the world is made better and the joy of living intensi- 
fied. Magnus Kjelsberg possesses the attributes of his name. He is big, broad-minded, 
generous, magnanimous, kind-hearted, always genial, and his soul is full of sunshine. 



J. M. DAVIDSON. 

FOREMOST among the men who are devek>ping the marvek>us resources of 
Seward Peninsula is J. M. Davidson. He was one of the pioneers who 
arrived in Nome in the early season of 1899. He did not own capital which 
has been found necessary in the work of the devek>pment of this country, but he was 
equipped with a practical knowledge of mining obtained by experience in the mines of 
California; he knew the value of water for the operation of placer mines, and withal 
he was by profession a civil engineer, and brought to Nome the first surveyor's instru- 
ments that were ever brought to the country. Working at his profession until he had 
acquired sufficient means to undertake in a modest way something for himself, he began 
on a line of work that had for its object the supply of water, first for domestic use for 
the residents of Nome and subsequently for the use of miners in operating their properties. 
He is one of the pioneer ditch builders of Seward Peninsula, and his work along these 
lines for the development of Northwestern Alaska is second to none in the country. 
He was one of the promoters and organizers of the Miocene Ditch Company, a corpor- 
ation which has constructed forty-seven miles of ditch, covering the most valuable mineral 
ground in the Nome region. He is the organizer of the Kugarok Mining and Ditch 
Company, which will begin work this season on a thirteen-mile ditch in the Kougarok 
District. 

Mr. Davidson is a native of Siskiyou County, California, and was bom December 
3, 1853. After receiving an education in the public schools of Siskiyou County, he 
attended the University of California and was in the same class with James Budd, who 
subsequently became Governor of California, Professor Christie, Professor George C. 
Edwards, and Harry Webb of South African fame. He took a course in civil en- 
gineering, and after he returned to Siskiyou County was elected to the office of county 
clerk. He served four years as clerk of the county, and filled positions in the clerk's 
office during a period of eleven years. As mining was the principal business of Siskiyou 
County, he was associated with mining enterprises on the Klamath River. On account 
of failing health he left the clerk's office and engaged in farming. During the financial 
crisis of the early *90*s he struck the reef of failure and went under. 

Attracted by the possibilities of the Northland as shown by the Klondike strike he 
determined to go to Alaska to mend his fortunes. He arrived in Juneau in February, 
1898, and was one of the first United States Deputy Surveyors in Alaska to make 
surveys in the great Yukon Valley. He worked his way over the Chilkoot Pass, and 
was in the region at the time of the disasterous snow-slide at Sheep Camp. He built a 
boat at Lake Lindeman and went to Dawson. His dissatisfaction with Canadian 
laws and Government methods at Dawson impelled him to go to Circle before the close 
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of the season. As soon as he and his party crossed the boundary line diey unfurled a 
little American Flag which they had with them and disturbed the stiUneas of the 
wilderness with three rousing cheers. They were once more upon their native heath and 
beneath the protection of the stars and stripes even though they were in northem wikk 
He tpent this fall and winter mining on Mastodon Creek near Grde. 

During the winter a letter was received from Magnus Kjebberg, telling a coudn 
of his at Circle of the strike on Anvil Creek, and Mr. Davidson took passage on the 
first steamer down the Yukon lor Nome. He arrived at Nome on the 4th of July, and 
used the little money that he had to buy a k>t on which to pitch his tent On Juty 10 
he set up the first surveyor's transit in Nome. Mr. George Ashford, a pioneer survqror 
of this country, was in Nome at the time but his instruments had not yet arrived. During 
this season Mr. Davidson and Mr. Ashfcnrd were associated in the surveying business, 
and did considerable work surveying claims near Nome. Mr. Davidson was present at 
the first clean-up on No. I bek>w Discovery, Anvil Creek. This was one of the fint 
big clean-ups in the country. The boxes after a short run contained near $20,000 in 
gold dust Mr. Davidson remembers the strike on the beach which was made by two 
soldiers in a little depression in the beach, since known as Soldiers Guk:h, in the 
vicinity of what is now known as the A. E. Company properties. This strike was made 
July 1 7 or 16, and a few days later several hundred people were rocking on the beach. 

On September 25 Mr. Dividson k>cated the Moonlight Springs Water Right 
He originated the Moonlight Springs Water Company, and the following season with 
money furnished by the Pioneer Mining Company constructed the water works which 
have been a boon to Nome. In 1699 zymotic diseases were prevalent in Nome as a 
result of drinking impure tundra water, and in supplying the money to build the Moon- 
light Springs Water Works the members of the Pioneer Mining Company were actuated 
primarily by beneficent motives, and these men are deserving of unstinted praise for 
accomplishing this work, which has provided Nome with a quality of water equal to the 
best water supply of any town in the United States. During the summer of 1900 most 
of Mr. Davidson's time was taken up in the construction of this water system. 

He was able to forsee the great value of ditches for mining purposes, and the 
following year associated himself with W. L. Leland and W. S. Bliss, and began the 
construction of the Miocene Ditch. Mr. Davidson was the engineer of the company: 
he supervised the construction of this entire ditch, and was engaged continuously in this 
work from May, 1901, until the close of the season of 1903. The mining operations 
of the company were conducted by Mr. Leland and Mr. Bliss. Mr. Davidson spent 
most of the season of 1904 in the Kougarok District investigating some wild-cat prop- 
erties which he had taken in exchange for town lots. The result of this investigation 
was the organization of the Kugarok Mining and Ditch Company, which will begin 
this season, 1905, the construction of a thirteen-mile ditch to convey water to the 
company's extensive properties. Prominently associated with Mr. Davidson in 
this enterprise is Mr. J. E. Chilberg, one of the most progressive and aggressive of 
Seattle's business men. The Miocene Company in which Mr. Davidson stiD holds an 
interest is one of the most successful corporations on the peninsula, and the new com- 
pany organized to devek>p the mineral resources of the Kougarok Mining District has 
the most encouraging prospects, and under the experienced management of Mr. Davidson 
undoubtedly will be an important factor in the gold product of this district. 

Mr. Davidson is a man of marked ability and sound judgment. His knowledge 
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of mining and ditch construction has made him a valuable acquisition to the sturdy 
men who are developing the resources of the frozen north, and has given him the 
opportunity to lay the foundation of the fortune which is the quest of every man who 
goes to Alaska. His character is broad, deep and strong, and the attributes are 
harmoniously blended. He possesses the force which is indispensable to success but 
with the temperament that does not permit annoyances to disturb nor obstacles to dis- 
courage him. Broad, liberal and accurate in his judgment of men and affairs he is 
both a successful man and a good and useful citizen. 



WILLIAM H. MET80N. 

WILLIAM H. METSON, lawyer, financier and man of affairs in San Francisco, 
is prominently identified with the work of developing Seward Peninsula, being 
president of one of the largest ditch enterprises in the country, the Miocene 
Ditch Company, and president of the Nome-Arctic Railway Company. The two most 
important problems that confront the miners of Northwestern Alaska relate to water and 
transportation, and the man that digs ditches and builds railroads in this country is one 
of the leaders of the industrial army that has recently invaded the Northland. In the 
practice of his profession Mr. Metson assisted in making the history of Nome. As 
attorney for the Pioneer Mining Company, in the notorious injunction and receiver law 
suits during the regime of Judge Noyes, he took an active and a leading part in the 
famous litigation which makes one of the most interesting stories of this volume. Tliis 
story reveals Mr. Metson as a man of prompt decision and aggressive action. It shows 
that he is a master of detail and that he possesses an accurate knowledge of character and 
motive; that he is frank and fearless, resolute and sincere. Honesty of purpose and 
directness of method are correlatives, and always accompany a character that is not lacking 
in courage. 

Mr. Metson is a native of California. He was bom in San Francisco March 16, 
1864. The family moved to Nevada shortly after his birth, and most of his boyhood 
days were spent in Virginia City. It was here he received his early education, and 
developed a character typical of the West. Leaving Virginia City when sixteen years 
old, he went to Bodie and entered the law offices of Hon. Patrick Reddy. A few 
years later he accompanied Mr. Reddy to San Francisco and attended the Hastings 
Law School, University of California, and was graduated in the class of *86. He continued 
the study of the law under Mr. Reddy, one of the most distinguished barristers 
of California, whose reputation as a mining lawyer was preeminent, and in 1900 
Mr. Metson became a member of the firm of Reddy, Campbell & Metson. This 
was a leading law firm of San Francisco, enjoying an extensive and a lucrative practice. 
Although time has changed the personnel of the firm, which is now composed of J. C. 
Campbell, Wm. H. Metson, C. H. Oatman and F. C. Drew, it has not dinuned its 
reputation. 

The news that came from Nome in the fall of 1899 revived in Mr. Metson the 
memory of early days in Virginia City and Bodie, and he resolved to visit the northern 
mining camp. Going to Nome the following spring he became interested in the litigation 
mentioned above, and perceiving the prospects and possibilities of the country he associated 
himself with industrial enterprises, and is taking an active part in developing these gold 
fields. 

Mr. Metson is widely known in California, both as a lawyer and a useful citizen. 
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He hai endeavored to keep out of practicaJ politics, although he hu accepted oAcc where 
there it oo pecuniary reward while peniitetitly declining lalaiied poiitiont. He hai bea 
CommiMionei of YoMmite Park tince 1898, having been appointed by Governor Budd, 
a Donocral, and reappointed by Governor Gage, a Rq>ublican. He it one of the 
Coituniaiionert of Golden Gate Park, San FrarKltco, receiviiig hit aK>ointment fiam 
Mayor Schmitz in January, 1905, He ako held ihit position under Governor Budd. but 
the new charter of San Francitco legidated him out of office. Mr. Melion has ex- 
tensive business interesti in California, Nevada, Washington and Alaska. He it a 
director in a number of corporations, among them the Scandinavian-American Bank 
of Seattle. He has earned and gained a reputation at a financier, and by inherent 
strength of character has drawn around him staunch and loyal friends who know hit 
moral worth and repose confidence in hit judgment 

He is a member of the Pacific Union, Bohemian, San Francisco, and Merchants 
Clubs of San Francisco, and it prominent in the Order of Native Soru of the GoUen 
West. Socially he is an urbane gentleman and a genial comrade. In all roatlen 
he shows a keen perception of ethics, and follows a rule of conduct vrhich may be 
brieRy expressed in the following words: Work, fight, if necessary, and fiave no fear, be 
honest and be true to your friends. 

The law firm of i^ich Mr. Metson it a member has branch officet in Nome. Tonopah, 
Goldlields and Bullfrog. Mr. Metson directs these offices, most of the business of which 
relates to mines and mining. 

S. C. HENTON. 

SC. HENTON is the United States Commit- 
• tioner of the Port Clarence Mining District, 
with headquartcn at Teller on Port Clarence 
Bay. He was appointed to this position in October, 
1901. The Port Clarence precinct and recording 
dittrict comprises an exienitve area including the con- 
solidated precincts of Port Clarence, Blue Stone, Agai- 
^>uk. York and Good Hope. It is the largest record- 
ing district of Seward Peninsula, extending from Port 
Clarence Bay to the Arctic Ocean and Kolzebue 
Sound on the north. Bering Strait and Bering Sea on 
the west and south, and the Sawtooth range of moun- 
tains on the east. This region comprises the tin fields. 
both placer and vein, of Seward Peninsula. Other 
valuable minerals besides gold and tin found in this 
district are galena, silver, copper and graphite. 

Judge Henton is a native of Iowa, but was reared 
and educated in Indiana. In 1 886 he moved to the 
Pacific Coast and began the practice of law in 1890. •■" "^ "KNton". 

He was United States Commissioner for the State of 
Washington for a period of several years, creditably filling this position until 1698. 

Judge Henton is a courteous gentleman, and by close application to business and 
polite treatment of the people he has won the respect and confidence of the miners 
throughout the district, and the good opinion of the District Court from whom he 
received his appointment. 
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ALBERT E. BOYD. 

THERE is in America a spirit of unrest. It may be the product of social conditions 
that permit men to rise from humble walks to exalted stations. It may be the result 
of the wonderful opportunities afforded by the development of a new country for 
men to acquire money and the power which wealth gives. Its primary manifestations are 
dissatisfaction with poverty and an ambition to get away from the lowly surroundings into 
which many great souls are bom. A higher and stronger manifestation is unusual energy 
and extraordin2uy activity. The man who abhors idleness and finds pleasure in his work 
has emerged from the environments of mediocrity. But the highest manifestation of this 
distinctive American trait is the initative. The ambitious man may accomplish some- 
thing; the ambitious and industrious man will succeed, but the man who is ambitious, 
industrious and has confidence in himself and the courage to undertake important new 
enterprises will be anong the leaders in the commercial world. To see and grasp oppor* 
tunities that do not lie in the beaten path of commercialism, to explore new realms of 
thought, to open up new avenues through which may come more light and power, more 
convenience and comfort to the human family — this is the initiative. 

This foreword is suggested by the narrative that follows. Somebody has written: 
**In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves for a bright manhood there is no such word 
as fail." The life of A. E. Boyd is a story in which the possibility of failure never 
occurs. When he was a boy and had a task to perform, he set about to do it well and 
with all possible despatch. He was a farmer's boy, and as Lowell said of Ezekiel in 
**The Courtin*,** **None could draw a furrer straighter.** When a boy he studied the 
character of horses, and learned to know them, and they knew him. In after years he 
was known as one of the best horse trainers in the Northwest Territory. Most of his life 
has been spent on the frontier. He knows the language of the wilderness, the stories of 
the mountains and the plains, and the lore of the Indians. 

This knowledge and the experiences by which it was obtained, taught him to be 
self-reliant and gave him confidence in his ability to accomplish whatever he undertook 
to do. He came to Nome in 1900, and in 1904 he had constructed and was the owner 
of a telephone system connecting the principal camps of the peninsula, a very valuable 
property — valuable as a money maker for its owners and as a money saver for the miners 
and business men who use it. During ihe year 1 904 Mr. Boyd went to New York, and 
incorporated a company capitalized at $100,000 of which he is vice-president and general 
manager, with funds to extend the line to all parts of the peninsula where the development 
of the country creates a demand for the service that will warrant ihe extension. 

Mr. Boyd is a native of County Grey, Province of Ontario, Canada, and was bom 
in 1862 within a mile and a quarter of Georgian Bay. His father was born in Man- 
chester, England, and his mother was Scotch, a sister of the Rev. Geo. McDougall, the 
pioneer missionary of the Northwest Territory who founded missions from Lake Superior 
to the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Boyd's father was a pioneer who cut a trail from the 
shores of Georgian Bay through the woods to a home in the **forest primeval." Albert 
was the youngest in a family of six boys and two girls. His early education was acquired 
in a log school house, but he never attended school after he was fourteen years old. When 
he was sixteen years old he determined to go to the Northwest Territory. One of his sisters 
had married the Rev. John McDougall and then was kxrated at Morley Mission. To 
decide was to act. His parents decided to go with him. It was a long journey, by 
boat to Duluth, by train to Bismarck, Dakota, by boat to Fort Benton, and thence 600 
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miles across country and into Canadian territory — ^into a new, wild country where while 
men's habitations were hundreds of miles apart. 

Mr. Boyd lived in the Northwest Territory nine years, and these nine years were fnl 
of moving incident and thrilling experiences. From his early boyhood a proficient hone- 
man he became known throughout this region as an expert rider and a great h<Mrse trainer. 
He teamed and freighted, sometimes using the old Red River Cart, a product of the new 
country. The wheels of this cart were made entirely of wood. The burden of bread 
winner of the family fell upon his shoulders, and he worked among the Indians and rode 
the range, and did everything that was necessary to do or required of him, always striv- 
ing to do well any duty he had to perform. He lived a life of adventure and frontier ex- 
perience, the narrative of which would make an interesting volume. 

The story of one incident is told here because it illustrates the character of the man. 
When twenty-one years old he made a trip of 262 miles in two days and thirteen homs 
and a half, total time, and during this trip he drove three teams that had never been io 
harness before. A woman in Morley was ill, and the nearest doctor was the army sur- 
geon at McCk>ud, 131 miles away. Mr. Boyd went after the doctor. He started oo 
horseback Saturday evening and rode across country, and as night came on he saw at a 
distance what appeared to be a black ck>ud just above the horizon. It was only a few 
moments until his keeni eyes discovered that he was riding into the most dreaded of al 
things in that country, a prairie fire. To change his course and ride for miles around 
the fire, and thus occasion hours* delay, or to brave everything and ride through it wot 
his only alternatives. He chose the latter. After riding through the thickest of the 
fire and smoke successfully, he found nothing but blackness before him. The night 
became densely dark, and with the burned grass, smoky atmosphere and blackened ground, 
it was made still more dense. But undaunted he kept on his course as near as his judg- 
ment dictated. After traveling long after midnight he decided he should be near the oU 
trail which he had started out to intercept, and getting off his horse and taking a few 
steps forward he struck a raise in the ground and feeling with his hand discovered a plowed 
furrow. 

He knew at once what that meant. Some one had plowed around a haystack 
to protect it from fire. In a few more steps he found the haystack where he concluded to 
let his horse feed and wait for daybreak. As the first light broke the darkness he dis« 
covered that within two hundred feet of him lay the trail. He had traveled sixty miles 
on his journey through the darkness of night. To saddle and away took but a moment 
After a few miles ride he encountered a Government surveying party, and pressed into 
service a fresh horse. Arriving at a stock ranch he secured another relay, and rode on 
to "The Leavings of Wilk>w Creek,'* where he expected to obtain another fresh hone. 
But the owner of the ranch and the range riders were away, and the only horse in the 
corral was an "outlaw.*' Many had tried but no man ever had been able to ride him. 
But Mr. Boyd had to have a fresh horse, and in this case it was **Hobson*6 choice." 
He drove the wild beast into the small corral, roped him, saddled and bridled him, blind- 
folded him and mounted. To brief the story, the horse traveled a bucking gait the 
first few miles but iinaly broke into a run, arriving at Fort McL^ud at 7 o'clock Sunday 
evening having traveled the last thirty-five miles in three hours and ten minutes. 

He found the doctor, who was a man of excellent parts and a good physidao, 
on one of his periodical sprees and in a bad state of intoxication, but a friend agreed 
to get the doctor into a buckboard when he was ready to start on the return trip. Mr. 
Boyd was also delegated to bring the minister as the sick woman was not expected to 
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live. He found the preacher in the midst of a sermon, and stopped the discourse to tell 
him of his mission. Arrangements were made to start at the earliest hour of light in the 
morning, and Mr. Boyd sought a few hours of much needed sleep. 

Long before it was light preparations were made for the return trip. The horse 
ridden into McCloud was not broken to harness; neither was the only available horse in 
the stable of a friend. But they were harnessed and hitched to a buckboard, and driveo 
to the barracks. The doctor, still under the influence of liquor, was brought out and 
loaded into the vehicle. His dress in part consisted of carpet slippers and a little red 
coat and cap to match. Tlie team was off with a bound and on a keen run, the 
minister following on horseback. It usually keeps a man pretty busy when he attempts 
to drive an unbroken team, but in this instance besides the driving there was work to 
do to prevent the doctor from falling out of the rig. It soon became apparent that the 
good man on horseback could not keep pace with the team, and he was induced to 
abandon his horse and get in the buckboard. He rode behind and wore out a pair 
of new gloves holding on. This trip was made without any stops, except to change 
horses, and of the four teams used three had never been in harness before. Morley was 
reached at 6 P. M., and the doctor and minister were at the bedside of the dying 
woman sixty-one hours and a half from the hour of the beginning of this strenuous trip. 
Driving time was thirty-six hours, delays twenty-five hours and a half. It is neediest 
to add that the doctor was sober. 

This is only one of many record trips he has made. He has driven from Council 
City to Nome, eighty-nine miles, in seven hours and fifty-six minutes, changing horses 
once, and has driven over the same route in eight hours and a half with one team. 
"The driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi: for he driveth furiously." 
But he always keeps his horses in the finest condition, and never takes them beyond their 
capacity. 

Mr. Boyd took the first surveying party of the Canadian Pacific Railroad into the 
Rocky Mountains. But while he had learned the lessons that nature teaches those who 
live close to her and felt the liberty of the frontier, which civilization restricts, the oppor- 
tunities to accomplish something in the ordinary line of human ambition were lacking. 

He left Canada and went to the United States, arriving in Seattle in 1888. Here 
be bought and sold stock, broke many wild horses; also conducted several other kinds of 
business, and always with fair success. May 8, 1 900, he sailed for Nome on the eighty- 
ton schooner Laurel. The vessel carried a cargo of lumber and other supplies. He 
was the managing agent of the schooner. He arrived in Nome June 18, and after a 
satisfactory consunmiation of the business connected with the schooner he found 
many of the smaller opportunities during that memorable year to do something that 
would yield a profit, but the opportunity that he was looking for did not come until 
the following year. It was in the latter part of the season of 1901 that he began the 
work of constructing a long-distance telephone line, and since then he has applied him* 
self widi diligence and a singleness of purpose to the successful accomplishment of the 
undertaking. And he has succeeded. With more than 250 miles of wire connecting the 
principal camps of the peninsula and with the system in the city of Nome, he organized 
a company in New York in 1904, the Alaska Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
is prepared to extend the line to any part of the country. While a company has been 
organized for the more extensive work to be done, Mr. Boyd, without assistance, took 
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the initiative and constructed a line which u one of the bett paying pn^>eTtiet in (be 
country. 

A. E. Boyd and Miu Avaloo M. Steel were married in Victoria, B. C, Augurt 
31, 1899. Mra. Boyd ii an intelligent woman, a he^hil wife, and a valuaUe 
auistant to her hiuband. Mr. Boyd is a man of broad ideas and liberal impube*. toon 
of a believer in elhic! than religion, b charily than creed*; decidedly a believer in doing 
hit life work according to the dictates of his own head and heart. 



HENRY SMITH. 

MENRY SMITH was born on a 
ranch in Lavoca County, Tex- 
as. [}ecanber 28, 1856. His 
eaHy life was ^>ent on the ranches of 
the "Lone Star State." When fifteen 
years old he rode the range and did 
the work of a man. He subsequently 
learned the trade of a blacbmith and 
carriage maker. In 1686 he went to 
Tacoma, Wash., and engaged in the 
ml estate business; and also conducted 
a blacksmith shop in the same city. His 
home has been in Tacoma ever since 
he went to the Northwest. 

In 1898 Mr. Smith went to Ska?- 
way. He subsequmtly established d 
blacksmith shop at Canyon City on the 
trail to Dawson, and in the fall of that 
year weni into Dawson with a stock oF 
goods, which he sold and then en- 
gaged in mining. His Rrst mining ven- 
tures were in 1886 in the Slocan 
country, British Columbia. In the Klon- 
dike country he mined on El Dorado, 
Dominion and Canyon Creeks, meeting 
with varying success. 

When he left home in 1898 he planned to be gone two months, but did not 
return until after the lapse of (tve years. In 1901 he and Je0 McDermott came down 
the Yukon together to Nome. During this season he began mining operations on Dry 
Creek, opening Claim No. 5. He had an option on this property, but faJure tq 
sectrre a title compelled him to abandon it after he had done a lot of expensive pre 
liminary work. In 1902 he mined on Oregon Creek. During the winter of 1 901 -'02 
he prospected on El Dorado Creek near Bluff. In 1904 he conducted extensive op- 
erations on Dry Creek on Nos. 6, 7 and 8 below. At one time fifty-seven men were 
employed by him on these claims. The result of this work was very satisfactory. 
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Mr. Smith i> intemlcd in the McDcnnolt Ditch, a valuable water right and ditch prc^ 
oty in the Solomon River region. 

Heniy Smith ii a square man. Scrupulous honeity hat been hii rule of conduct 
all hit life. 



JEFFREY M'DERMOTT. 

JEFF McDERMOTT, at he i» fa- 
miliarly knovra in many mbing 
campt of the West, wat bom in 

Ireland October 31. 1839. and went 

to America with hit parcntt in 1852. 

The family located in Ohio on the Old 

Western Reserve twenty-four mile* 

west of CleveUnd. In 1 855 the lub- 

iect of this Aetch went to Iowa and 

dMoce to Kantai, which was then a 

lenilmT. He was a resident of 

"Bleeding Kansas" through the days 

of the slavery excitement and lived there 

until the tpting of 1 859. 

At the beginning of the Pike's Peak 

exdtemcnt. in the days when the old 

pniiie achoonen. labelled "Pike't Peak 

or BiMt," aotsed the wide eqwnse of 

pliiiii, dwB a wildemcH, he became a 

pflgiiin to die "New Golconda." He 

hsd saved up $300, and after arriving 

at Pike's Peak he invested in a prospect 

hole, agrecnf to pay $1,000 for the 

dun. When he started to work on 

Ifae ptoper^ he didn't have a dollar 

kA. 

h iboae day* the work of cnishbg ore was done 
wu mouured by die cord. He paid $100 a cord for 
bauSog it fcom the mine to die miB. 

After this mining venture he went to Montana. This was in 1861. He was 

one <A die first four men to set up a thuce-box on Pioneer Gulch. He mined on- Ban- 
nock and on Alder Gulch until 1863. Montana was not organized as a territory, and 
flid not receive itt name until the winter of 1 863- '64. 

In 1864 Mr. McDermott started back to hit old home, but got only at far as 
the MiHOuri River. From Salt Lake to Atchison, Kansas, he traveled by stage, the 
Isip tecpiiiing twenty-two day* and die (are being $300. At Atchison he met an old 
Montana chum and they got lix bur-mule teams and started a Freight line to Denver, 
600 miles diataut In 1666 he was back in Montana again. During this year and' 
the fiAowing year he was in the freighting business on the frontier, traveling between 
Salt Lake and Boise Basin; later he mined near Leesburg and worked on Silver Creek 
-witfi Tom Knuc. viim k now one of Montana's millionairet. 

In 1676 be stampeded to the Black Hilli. and he has since mined in Colorado, 
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■ by a custom mill, and the ore 
ushing his ores and $25 for 
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Mexico, Dawion anil in the Nome country. Like all other minen. he hat had hi* ^x 
and downt. but layt that all the money he has ever made in hii life he made at mining. 
A proof that he hai always been a picweer. and has been on the frontier most of hii 
Ufc, it the fact that he never had but one ofqmrtunity of voting at a Prendeotial eletiioo. 

His first trip to the mmes of the North was to the Klondike country. In 6m 
region he mined on Bonanza Creek and had charge of 39 for the N. A. T. & T. 
Conqiany. He came to Nome in 1901, and having been in the mines all his life, 
realized and undentood the great value of water. One of the lint locatioiis that he 
made was a water right in the Sokunon River country. He was one of the first men 
to talk water lights and the necessity of constnicting ditches. Because of the lack of 
adequate capital he was not able to do anything with his water ri^t location until 
the season of 1904. The McDermott Ditch, the highest line ditch in this part of 
the country, is the result of this water right location. It covers mineral ground that 
will not be entirely worked out for fifty yean. 

Mr. McDermott b a married man and the father of three children, two bo}i 
and a girl. His family resides at Oreville, South Dakota. 'While he has passed a 
great many mile posts on his life journey, he is nevertheless still a yoimg man. capable 
of doing hii share as a prospector or a miner. Genial, witty, energetic and decisive 
iu action, he estimates that he hat plenty of time left lo make a fortune out of the 
Alaska gold fields. 

P. THOMAS NIXON. 

PTHOS. NIXON is one of the 
• young men of Nome who 
hat made a tucceti of mining. 
With his associates, Paul Denhart and 
Chrit Niebuhr, he wat fortunate to 
strike an old channel on the Prague 
bench off No. 4 above Ditcovery, 
Dry Creek. This old channel contain- 
ed very high values in gold, and hat 
been one of the producing properties of 
the Nome region since the strike Va: 
fint made in the fall of 1902. It is 
worked in the winter seasons, the dumps 
being washed up in the early spring. 
In the spring of 1904, the dump on 
this claim was the largest in quantity of 
gravel of any winter dump in this coun- 
try, and it wat alto one of the moil 
valuable. 

Mr. Nixon is a farmer's son, and 
wat bom near Maxvitle, Perry County, 
Ohio. November 10, 1876. His 
people are a( Scotch ancestry, and have 
resided in America since Colonial days. 
He lived on the farm until he was 
eighteen years old when he resolved 
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to seek his f(»rtuiie in the West. He stopped in Dakota for awhile, afterward 
went to Vancouver, and the ^>ring of 1899 found him at Skagway, Alaska. Later 
in the season he went to Dawson. He prospected in the Porcupine country, and in 
the spring of 1900 came down the Yukon in a row boat, folbwing the ice. He 
stopped in St. Michael a couple of months, and did not arrive in Nome until October 
of that year. 

In the winter of 1901 he and another man pulled a sled, loaded with 300 pounds 
of supplies, from Nome to the Kougarok District, most of the winter season being 
spent in prospecting in this region. But he didn't strike anything rich unlil the fall 
of 1902, when he and his partners found a fortune in an ancient channel on the left 
limit of Dry Creek. 

Mr. Nixon is the owner of some producing properties on Banner Creek, a tributary 
of the Nome River. He is a public-spirited citizen, genial, generous and upright. 



EDWARD R. DUNN. 

IN the history of the United States the outposts of civilization have been planted, begin* 
ning with the Virginia and Massachusetts colonies and following the star of empire until 

they reached the Pacific Ocean. During all these days we had a frontier, a border- 
land between civilization and the wilderness. The period of this frontier is rapidly passing, 
and when it is entirely gone the type of men it produced will be only a memory of the Na- 
tion. It cannot be longer said that there is a frontier in the West Railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone lines cross the plains, wind through canyons and stretch over moun- 
tains, and civilization is busy building cities where fifty years ago the buffalo roamed in 
countless numbers, building cities where once was the heart of an ancient forest, building 
cities where the scorching sands of the arid desert have been fructified by irrigation and 
converted into orchards and gardens. Up here in Northwestern Alaska is the extreme out- 
post of civilization in the United States. Civilization has marched westward to the Pacificr 
and at a single bound has gone northward beyond the Arctic Circle. We are on the 
frontier, but it is not like the frontier a quarter of a century ago. We have brought with. 
us the accessories of civilization. The frontiersmen were here before the discovery of gold* 
before we had steamship lines and telegraph and telephone lines and railroads, and burned 
hard coal in base burners and illuminated the darkness of the long winter nights with elec- 
tric lights. 

Ed. R. Dunn is a type of the successful man who has spent thirty years in the van- 
guard of the army of civilization. He has prospected and mined from Central America to 
the country north of the Yukon. He has crossed the desert, and has seen the time when a 
canteen of water would outvalue a mountain of gold. He has suffered from privations and 
hunger in the remote fastnesses of the wilderness, and has traveled in the Northland where 
the dangers of the blizzard and intense cold are always imminent. He prefers the cold 
of the Arctic to the heat of the desert. 

Mr. Dunn was bom in the city of New York October 3, 1856. His parents emi- 
grated from Ireland to this country. Mr. Dunn's boyhood days were spent in New York, 
but at the age of sixteen he left home and went to Texas, where he rode the range as a cow- 
bosr. He mined in Colorado and New Mexico, and when twenty-one was a subcontrac- 
tor on the Adantic & Pacific Railroad in New Mexico and Arizona. But with the excep- 
tion of a short period of his life spent in the construction work of railroads, he has been a 
prospector and miner for a quarter of a century. Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, Cok>- 
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rado, California, Montana, Idaho and Alaska are countriet in which he has prospected 
and mined. In l879-*80 he operated extensively in Leadville, and made a big poke, 
but there have been lots of times, to use his own expressive words, when he '*had no more 
money than a jackrabbiL** He and his brother rode across the desert from Bradshaw 
Mountains to San Diego, Cal., a distance of about 800 miles. The greatest distance 
between watering places on this trip was seventy miles. In '83 Mr. Duim made an- 
other long horseback trip, riding from Prescott, Arizona, to Portland, Oregon. He has had 
three narrow escapes from death on the desert, and on one occasion when thirst had 
driven him and his companion almost crazy, they found water by following coyote tracb 
into a little hollow in the scorching hills. 

In the spring of 1 898 Mr. Dunn went to Dawson over the Chilkoot Pass, and mined 
on Gold Hill. The following year he came down the river to Nome, arriving June 28, 
1899. The next day after his arrival he leased No. 5 Anvil creek, and on June 30 
started the Brst pack train across the tundra with supplies and sluice-boxes to begin work 
on the Anvil property. He paid twenty-Bve cents a pound for transportation of this outfit to 
its destination, a distance of four miles. His was the fifth set of sluice4>oxes set up in the 
Nome District, the other boxes being on 6, 7, and 8 Anvil and No. 2 Snow Gulch. He 
operated on Anvil Creek during the season of '99. In August of this year he left the work 
in charge of a foreman and went to Seattle, where he purchased thirty-five head of cattle, 
1 08 sheep, a span of horses, lumber for a house and a quantity of general supplies. This 
cargo was shipped on the Laurada, and the vessel was wrecked on St. George Island Sept 
20, while enroute to Nome, and while some of the cargo was removed to the island, ship- 
pers sustained nearly a total loss. A small number of Mr. Dunn's stock are reported to be 
alive and running wild on the island at this date. 

He did not complete the journey to Nome, but returned to Seattle on the Towns- 
end. Tlie following season, 1900, he came to Nome, bringing ten head of horses, four 
wagons and a complete equipment for mining. In 1 899 and 1 900 he acquired consider- 
able property in the Council and Nome Mining Districts, and since then has devoted most 
of his time to operations on Ophir Creek. He has a six-mile ditch conveying water to his 
bench property on Ophir Creek, and operates by means of hydraulic and ground-sluicing 
methods, and has enough ground in this district for many years of work. His son, Ed. R. 
Dunn, jr., owns a quarter interest in the famous Snowflakc Mine on the hill between Dex- 
ter and Anvil Creeks. The young man shows a natural aptitude for mining, and in 1 902. 
in the early spring before the arrival of his father, cleaned out the ditches and made all the 
preliminary arrangements for sluicing the Snowflake dump. The snow was melting, and 
the precious water was running to waste, so he took the initiative, and did the work as 
well as an experienced miner. He was only sixteen years old at this time, but he has al- 
ready shown an ability to handle men, originality in methods of work and an independence 
of character which are usually associated with persons of mature years. The young man 
is now attending a preparatory school in Oakland, California, and will take the course of 
mining engineering in the State University at Berkeley. He will begin his technical work 
with a pretty good practical knowledge of mining. 

In the winter of l903-'04 Mr. Dunn came to Nome from Seattle via Dawson 
over the ice. He accomplished the trip in fifty-eight days. In the latter part of 1903 he and 
others bought a quartz mine in Chihuahua, Mexico. The mine is a valuable property 
and has proved to be a good investment. Ed. Dunn is a miner, a man of broad ideas 
and generous impulses. With the directness of manner and speech characteristic of the West. 
he has the polish of the gentleman. His is the kind of character that in success or ad- 
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veraity renuuiu unchaDged, and impeli him to make the most of Ufe no matter what the 
environment i*. What he has accompliihed is due to work, to the execution of plana that 
required untiring industry. If thii brief tkeich hat indicated a predominant trait of char- 
acter, it is the disposition and ability to work. 

September 23, 1883. Ed. R. Dunn and Miss Abbie SuUivan were married in 
Butle, Montana. The issue of this marriage has been three children, only one of whom, 
the eldest son. bom in April. 1887, survives. Mn. Dunn has shared the hardthq» and pri- 
vations of her husband's work. She has accompanied him on prospecting tnpt, has been 
his helpmate in advereity. and a faithful companion through all the years of their married 
fife. 



MAX R. HIR8CHBERG. 

MAX R. HIRSCHBERG 
has traveled nearly the en- 
tire length of the Yukon on 
a bicycle. This trip over uncertain 
trails and sometimes over country 
where there were no trails, across 
2.000 miles of the snow-covered 
earth, is a noteworthy journey . 
If he had done no more than 
this in Alaska, this experience in the 
Northland would make an interest- 
ing story. But he it prominently as- 
sociated with the devek>pmcnt of 
the mineral resources of Seward Pe- 
ninsula, being the manager of the 
biggest ditch enterprise in the Port 
Clarence country. 

He was bom in Columbus, 
Ohio, March 25. 1877. and edu- 
cated in the Columbus and Youngs- 
town high schools. The family 
moved to New York in 1893 and 
Max obtained a little print sht^ and 
learned "the art preservative of all 
arts." He had an ambition to be 
an electrician and obtained employ- 
ment in the Incandescent Electric Light Company of New York where he gained a 
practical knowledge of the electrical business. Attracted by the Klondike strike he 
started for Dawson in 1897. When he arrived at Juneau the season was growing 
late and the E)yeB Pass was blockaded. He and his party concluded that there was 
danger of the river freezing before they reached their destination and determined to 
remain in Juneau until the following spring. 

In the spring of 1 898 they started across the pass a short time before the dis- 
astrous toow-tlide at Sheep Camp. They escaped the slide but their entire outEt 
of 5,500 pound* was covered by the avalanche. His Grst mining experience was 
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digging for his outfit, only fifty pounds of which was recovered. They packed Am 
remnant of the outfit to the summit where it was stolen. Disgusted and discoaiaged, 
his associates turned back, but undaunted by these misfortunes he determined to con- 
tinue the journey. After several adventures he reached Dawson, but was unable to 
find employment in the camp. With meager means he started a road-house. He pros- 
pected on Dominion and Sulphur Creeks. He left Davison for Nome March 9, travel- 
ing on a bicycle. In crossing the Tanana he fell on the ice and broke the pedal of his 
wheel. He made a wooden pedal and continued the journey. These pedals were not 
durable and he found it necessary to make a new one every fifty miles. 

When he arrived at Shaktolik the ice in the river was breaking. In attempting 
to cross the Shaktolik River he got in the water and came near drowning. He kxt 
his watch, and his poke containing $1,300 in dust, but saved his bicycle. He was 
in the water for two hours. Wet and nearly exhausted he resumed his trip. At Ah 
season of the year the snow and sunshine make the light very intense, and before Mr. 
Hirschberg had gone far he became snow blind. During two days, suffering great 
agony and almost deprived of sight, he wandered over the country. He fortunately 
stumbled onto a tent and found assistance. He was taken to an Elskimo village and 
subsequently to a road-house where he remained two weeks recuperating. When he 
was well and strong he resumed the journey and wheeled into Solomon. At this 
camp he had the misfortune to break the chain of his bicycle, so he rigged up a sail 
and attached it to the wheel and sailed over the ice to Cape Nome. In the following 
winter Mr. Hirschberg rode on a wheel from Dawson to White Horse, so he has 
traveled the Yukon from White Horse to Unalakleet on a wheel. 

He arrived in Nome May 2, 1900 and found employment as a cook on an 
Anvil Creek claim. During the season he found some float quartz which he traced 
to the head of Nome River and located the ledge. That fall he went back to the 
states and organized the Arctic Mining and Trading Company in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Returning to the Nome country in 1901 he started a store in Teller and made some 
money for his company out of the merchandise business, and began to acquire likely 
k>oking mining property. During this season C. D. Lane came to the Port Clarence 
country and offered to buy Sunset Creek, a gold bearing stream on the opposite side 
of the bay from Teller. Mr. Lane did not consummate the negotiations, but this 
incident gave Mr. Hirschberg a valuable pointer. He began quietly to buy and bond 
mining claims on this creek, and by the fall of 1903 had the entire creek, comprising 
104 claims, under bond. He also acquired a large number of tin claims at Cape 
Prince of Wales and in the vicinity of Ear Mountain. He returned to the states this 
season, and made arrangements to take up the bonds on the Sunset property and under- 
take the work of development. The company's capitalization was increased from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000, and in the spring of 1904 he returned to Seward Peninsula 
with a complete outfit to build a ditch from Agiapuk River, which will furnish the 
water for mining the Sunset property. The steamship Charles Nelson was chartered 
in San Francisco to transport the outfit and supplies to Teller. Elighteen miles of 
ditch was completed during the season of 1904, and two hydraulic elevators and 
several giants will begin the work of washing the gravels of Sunset Creek this spring, 1 905. 

While he was in the states in the winter of 1903-'04, he took a course in tin assay- 
ing in Columbia College, and subsequently visited the tin mines of Cornwall. Mr. 
Hirschberg has great faith in the future of the tin properties of Northwestern Alaska. 
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He beKeva that with adequftte capital to devel^ these tiD nunei within bve yean thii 
KgioD will au[^ly all the tin that can be u>ed in the United Statei. 

Mr. Huachberg adopted the tight mediods and followed the proper coune to 
win nicceit. He began in a modest way. and from the beginning earned a little money 
for hit tlockholden, theieby aecuiing the confidence of the people who were auociated 
with him. This confidence ii illtulniled by the company's investment of a large turn 
tA money to develop the property, which should be among the best dividend propertiet 
of this countiy. 




HENRY OELBAUM. 

MENRY OELBAUM was bom near Hamburg. 
Gennany. in I860. At the age of fourteen 
he went to America and toon found his way 
to Chicago, where he conducted a decorating enter- 
prise (or twelve yean. During that short period Mr. 
Oelbaum met with more than ordinary success as an 
expert decorator. He undoubtedly would have re- 
mained in that city if the IClondilce excitement of 1 697 
had not aroused in him a desire to cast his lot with 
the gold hunters. 

On the fint day of December. 1897, he left Chi- 
cago for the Klondike, intending to make the journey 
overland, but finding it almost impossible under exist- 
ing circumstances he and his party of ei^t look pav 
(age in a small tailing vessel. The little boat was 
loaded with provisions, outfits, 200 dogs, twelve horses 
and 120 passengers. The weather was bad and the 
was sixteen days out from Vancouver to Skagway, 
landing January, 1898. Mr. Oelbaum met with the 
usual hardships encountered by early (woqiecton of that year who undertook the )oumey 
to Dawson over the Chilkoot. His party broke up before leaving Skagway, and he 
and his partner, P. Freitag, determined to nuike the journey alone. 

The first day out from Skagway Mr. Freitag broke hit leg, and that necessitated 
Mr. Odbaum returning to Skagway, where he left his friend to receive medical aid. 
Mr. Oelbaum put to work and sledged the outfits over the pass to Bennett and then 
returned for his partna, who by this time was able to make the journey. Mr. Oelbaum 
had buih a boat out of boards he had sawed, large enough to carry the outfits and party 
of three. 

At Stewart River Mr. Oelbaum prospected for gold without success, and re- 
turned to Skagway overland. In the spring of 1899, he became influenced by Mis- 
sionary Huhberg, who advised him to go to Nome. He arrived on the Roan^e, 
and pitched his tent on the tundra on the place where the city hall now stands. 

Mr. Oelbaum did not work on the beach, but began lookiog over the coimtry. 
and to him belongs the credit of gold ditcovery on Soknnon River. He hat opened 
up two valuable claims on Solomon River, Nos. 9 and 14, and is alio interested on 
Little Creek, Nome District Mr. Oelbaum is a sincere, earnest man, of uncompromis- 
ing honesty. 
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HENRY BRATNOBER. 



HENRY BRATNOBER is one of the sturdy and dittmguished chancten of the 
western mining world. He possesses an evenly-balanced temperament, the pla- 
cidity of which is not easily ruffled, and his judgment of business opportumdei 
IS illustrated by the success he has achieved. By his force of character he has overcome 
obstacles, subdued difficulties and blazed a trail from the obscurity of poverty and an 
humble life to the eminence of affluence; and is engaged in gigantic undertakings in the 
Beld of industry and endeavor where vast capital is required as the initiatory expense 
of the undertaking. Mr. Bratnober is now devoting much of his time, energy and 
capital to the development of the mineral resources of Alaska. He is associated with 
two big enterprises in Seward Peninsula and has interests in other parts of this great 
northern territory. Hie Seward Peninsula enterprises with which he is associated are 
the Topkuk Ditch and Seward Ditch. 

Mr. Bratnober was bom in Castrine, Prussia, in 1849, and immigrated with 
his parents to America in 1854. Tlie family located in Galena, Illinois, and a year 
later moved to Wisconsin. In 1864 Mr. Bratnober joined the army. He was a 
private in the Hiirty-sixth Wisconsin, Second Corps of the Army of the Potomac In 
1866 he journeyed across the plains to Montana, and began his career as a miner. 
He struggled along a great many years before he did any good for himself. But he 
possessed pluck and persistence, the two most essential qualities to success in any fieU 
of worL During the years when he failed to win the smiles of the fickle goddess he 
was acquiring valuable experience and a knowledge of practical mining work, ^^lich 
he has subsequently made useful and has turned to the account of profit. 

In 1894 he visited Australia, where he remained a year and a half engaged in 
quartz mining. He began his life work as a miner in the placer camps of Montana; 
but has had a varied experience, which includes every kind of mining for the precious 
metals. In 1897 he went to the Klondike country, and has been identified with the 
northern gold fields ever since. The trip in '97 was an historic journey in the annals 
of Alaska, as he accompanied Jack Dalton, the man who blazed the trail from Haines 
Mission to Dawson. TTie following year Mr. Bratnober took another journey across 
country through an untraveled and unknown region in Alaska. This trip was from 
Haines Mission to the head-waters of White River. In 1903 his explorations of 
Alaskan territory extended in another direction. In this year a journey was made from 
Valdez to Eagle City, on the Yukon. In 1904 he went from Skagway to Tanana, 
and thence to St. Michael, and this season, 1903, he is taking the same trip. A part 
of his travels in Alaska this year will consist of little journeys from the main trail to 
regions in Central Alaska, where prospecting parties sent out by Mr. Bratnober are ex- 
ploring the country and hunting for the yellow metal. Three of these prospecting parties 
are in the Tanana region, one at Delta, one at Good Pasture, and one in the vicinity 
of the head-waters of the Tanana. 

Mr. Bratnober has a great deal of faith in the mineral resources of Alaska. He 
has traveled over a very large area of this frozen country. He is familiar with the 
geological conditions that are inseparably associated with gold. He knows mineral 
ground when he sees it, and he believes that the mineral resources of the Northland 
contain immense possibilities. He has ndt seen any part of Alaska that impressed 
him as an agricultural country, nor does he believe that the timber of Alaska will con- 
tribute in any great degree to the lumber industry of the world. Tlie best evidence of 
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his faith in the mineral resources of this country is the time, energy and money he has 
used to explore and develop these resources. 

Mr. Bratnober is a man of action rathei than of words; he does more thinking 
than talking. He has the courage of his convictions, and the faculty of successfully 
executing the plans that he formulates. Most of his life has been spent on the frontier. 
He is a pioneer— one of the men who have blazed trails and assisted in the development 
of the wilderness, so as to make it not only inhabitable but attractive. 

He has been associated with the world's greatest and most successful financiers, 
and his reputation for quick and decisive grasp of conditions, for unswerving honesty and 
integrity has made his advice and opinion eagerly sought after by all those with whom 
he has come in contact He is loved by all men who know his worth, and is always ready 
to extend a helping hand to his old-time friends. 

Mr. Bratnober was married in Greenville, Illinois, in early life, and with his wife 
resides in Piedmont, California, where they have one of the most beautiful homes in 
that part of the country. 



CABELL WHITEHEAD, PH. D. 

THE man that does his life work well is he who obeys the dictates of conscience and 
foUows judgment without shirking, even though the trail lead into unpleasant 
relations with spoilsmen and the class of citizens whose motives are selfish and 
ambitions morbid. Dr. Whitehead has shown himself to be a useful citizen of this 
class. He has persistently striven to secure an abatement of the anomalous conditions 
which were unfortunately a part of the early history of Nome. He has done his work 
without ostentation or blare of trumpet, and he may have made sacrifices of personal 
interests for the public good; but he possesses the broad comprehension of principles that 
enables him to know that all things for the public good must be for the benefit of the 
honest-minded individuals comprising the public. 

Dr. Whitehead is a prominent banker, ditch owner and mining operator of 
Seward Peninsula. He came to Nome first in the spring of 1900 as the representative 
of the Bureau of the Mint. At that time he was chief assayer of the United States 
Mint, and his primary object in visiting the northern mining camp was to make a 
report upon its prospects and permanency. Incidental to the main object of this trip 
he established the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Company, and assumed the duties 
of manager of this institution. Tliis corporation was composed of Washington capital- 
ists. Tlie business established at Nome has developed into one of the leading banking 
enterprises of Alaska. Dr. Whitehead's report to the United States Government, made 
at the close of the season of 1900, said that five years would be required to develop the 
Nome country; and that the work of this development would necessitate the expenditure 
of a great deal of money in constructing ditches so as to make water available for min- 
ing purposes. He said in this report that the Nome country did not offer the advantages 
to the laboring man that it offered to the capitalist. The history of the country has 
verified the accuracy of Dr. Whitehead's forecast. Believing that Northwestern Alaska 
offered better opportunities than a Government job for accumulating a fortune. Dr. White- 
head resigned his office in the United States Mint to devote his entire time and energies 
to the work to be done in the development of Seward Peninsula. After his resignation 
a prominent citizen of Washington asked him what he considered the most interesting 
event connected with his experience as a Government employe. Having in mind Andrew 
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Jackson*8 famous expression in a letter to a friend who was seeking a federal 
**Few die and none resign/* the doctor said that he befieved his most intereftmg ex- 
perience was his resignation. 

His first conspicuous identification with the development of Northwestern Alaska 
was in connection with the Topkuk Ditch G>mpany. This company owns an ex t ensi fc 
and a valuable ditch property in the Topkuk region of the peninsula. Asmdatod with 
Dr. Whitehead in this enterprise are O. W. Ashby and Henry Bratnober. Dr. White- 
head is also largely interested in the Seward Ditch G>mpany. This is one of the most 
important ditch projects of the country. It has been amply financed, and the ditch 
will be constructed during the season of 1905. His mining interests are correlative of 
these ditch enterprises. 

Dr. Whitehead is a native of Lynchburg, Virginia. He was bom October 5, 
1863. He bek>ngs to an old G>lonial family, his father's people having come &om 
England in the early part of the sixteenth century and his mother's ancestors emigrating 
from the same country in I 728. He was educated in the Virginia public schools, and 
at the age of seventeen went to Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He 
was graduated from the mining and engineering department of this institution in 1685 
with the degree of B. M. He subsequently attended the G>lumbian Univerrity at 
Washington, D. C, receiving from this school the degree of Ph. D. 

After he was graduated from the Lehigh School he went to Boise City, Idaho, to accept 
the position of assayer at the United States Assay Office at that place. In 1888, when 
he was only twenty-five years old, he was appointed to the responsible position of chief 
assayer in the Bureau of the Mint at Washington, D. C. One of his prominent 
sponsors was John J. Noah, a man of influence, who urged Secretary Windom to ap- 
point his young friend to the position. Possessing references and testimonials such as 
Dr. Whitehead held, there could be no question of his ability and fitness for the trust, 
but it was urged by the Secretary of the Treasury that he was too young a man for 
so responsible an office. In reply to this argument, the doctor's loyal friend, Mr. Noah, 
said "Give him time, Mr. Secretary, and he will overcome that objection." He held 
this office until 1 90 1 , resigning to take up the work he is doing in Northwestern Alaska. 

In 1895 Dr. Whitehead was sent to Europe to make a report on the subject of 
European mints, and to secure data to be used in building a new Government mint in 
Philadelphia. He visited the mints of England, France and Germany. As a result of 
this trip, the new Philadelphia Mint embraces the best practice as observed during Dr. 
Whitehead's inspection of the mints of foreign countries. In this connection, and as a 
news item not generally known, it may be interesting to know that it costs more to 
market gold in Europe than in Nome. 

Among Dr. Whitehead's duties as chief assayer was the supervising, assa3nng and 
testing of all coins issued by the mints of the United States Government. The first 
coins made were used for this purpose. The requirements of this work not only ne- 
cessitated a comprehensive knowledge of metallurgy, but proficiency in chemistry. In 
both of these branches Dr. Whitehead has a thorough technical knowledge and a wide 
practical experience. The wisdom that he gained in order to become master of his 
profession has been valuable to him in his experience as a practical miner. He is a 
member of the American Institute of Mining Engineen, of the American Chemical 
Society and the Society of Chemical Industry of England. During his career at the mint 
he made a specialty of electro-metallurgy, and has contributed liberaly to the literature 
of chemistry and metallurgy. While Dr. Whitehead was chief assayer of the mint he 
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trained a number of young men for positions in mint and assay offices of the United 
States, and many of these yo\m% men are now holding responsible Government positions. 
He visited Seattle in 1898 and established the Seattle Assay Office. 

Dr. Whitehead was married October K 1889. Mrs. Whitehead was formerly 
Miss Bena Ayres, daughter of Colonel E. W. Ayres, a well-known newspaper cor- 
respondent of Washington. Dr. Whitehead is a student and a thinker; a man of 
accurate observation, broad comprehension and generous impulses. He has a theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of minerals and mining that few men have acquired. 
As manager of the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Company in Nome he has aided 
many miners in the work of developing their properties. Recognizing ethics as a most 
valuable religion, he has the honesty of purpose, the courage of conviction and the 
strong individuality that are character qualities of every successful and useful man. 



OLLY W. ASH BY. 

TWENTY-TWO years ago two boys left a hog ranch in Missouri, where they had 
been bom and reared, and started to Alaska in search of a fortune. These two 
boys were O. W. and Thomas H. Ashby. They reached Juneau May 1 1 , 
1 684, and were consequently among the early pioneers of Alaska. O. W. Ashby has 
been identified with Alaska, and also with various enterprises in the district, for a period 
of twenty-one years. In 1886 he and his brother went into the Yukon River country 
and mined the bars of Stewart River. Tliey poled 240 miles up the Stewart River 
in the fall and floated back to the Yukon and poled out to Juneau, landing there in 
October of the same year. In the fall of 1887 Thomas Ashby went into the Forty- 
Mile country, O. W. Ashby remaining in Juneau. 

Tliese early trips in this northern wilderness were prospecting expeditions. Mr. 
Ashby and his party mined on many bars of the Yukon and its tributaries, and made 
as high as twenty-four dollars a day to the man in the richest diggings which they struck. 
The country at this time was new and absolutely unknown except to the natives and the 
few adventurous prospectors who were the pioneers of the northern gold fields. At 
Stewart River (Alaska as it was then known) in 1886 mail was received but once a 
year. Tliere are but few people now living who have seen as much of Alaska as; Mr. 
Ashby. He was a young man when he fint came into the country, and many of the 
older Yukon pioneers who were his associates have * 'mushed'* over the great divide and 
into that countiy whence no man returns. He was at the Treadwell Mine at the beginning 
of operations on that wonderful ledge, when only five stamps were used in crushing the 
ore. Now there are 840 stamps making the largest and best equipped plant in the 
United States. 

Twelve years after Mr. Ashby first went to Alaska he visited Circle City. He 
was one of the earliest stampeders to Dawson, arriving in that camp in 1897. During 
the summer of 1897-*98 he mined on 31 Eldorado, 2 below Bonanza, and other creeks. 
In his mining operations in the Klondike region he was associated with his old friend 
and partner, Billy Leake. In the fall of 1898 he went ''outside'* and purchased a fine 
residence at Tacoma, Wash., where his family now resides. 

Tlie Nome strike and the excellent prospects of the country, which were developed 
in 1 899, induced Mr. Ashby to go to Nome in 1 900. He shipped in 1 ,000,000 feet 
of hmiber on the Skookum, a nondescript vessel which was neither ship nor barge. 
It had a great carrying capacity and was k>aded with a miscellaneous cargo of lumber 
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and bve itock. It wu towed to Nome and anchored in the roadttead. After ki cargo 
had been ditdiarged the big ttorm in September vmhed the oaft aibore and made a 
complete wreck of it 

Mr. Aihby di^KMed of hn lumber. In the meantime he acquired mining intererii 
on the peninnila, and later he anociated hinuelf with Henry Biatnober and Dr. White- 
head, becoming vice-pre«ident and general manager of the Tt^kuk Ditch Companj, 
which it one of the largett ditch concenu in Northweitem Alaska. Thi* ditch wat 
completed in the fall of 1903. It wa> operated in the leason of 1904. and the return* 
hum the rich graveb of Daniek' Creek were fully up to the expectationi of Mr. A>hby and 
hii auociatet, who had expended a nnall fortune in brmging water from the Kutche- 
bk>k River, twenty-two milei distant, for the purpose of mining this lich gravel dqxnit. 

Mr. Ashl^ is a native of Missouri and was bom in 1862. While he hat been 
a piuieer ever since he reached man's estate, he is not the type of pioneer in appearance 
which we read about in stoty books. He is essentially a self-made man and still in the 
prime of life, possessing both mental and physical vigor. In character he possesses many 
attribute* that we may associate with the pimeer, such as linnness, honesty, directness of 
method and a detestation of anything that is unjust and not amenable to the laws of 
equity. 



EUGENE E. AILES. 

EUGENE E. AILES is the a»- 
sayer for the Alaska Banking 
and Safe Deposit Company 
of Nome. He has held this position 
since the establishment of the bank 
in 1900. Mr. Ailes is a native of 
Sdney, Ohio, and was bom May 
a. 1877. His father was a Virgin- 
ian whose ancestry reaches back to 
William Penn. The name is French- 
Hugenot. and the family from which 
the subject of this sketch is descend- 
ed has resided in what is now United 
States territory since the early part 
of 1700. 

After graduating from the high 
school in his native town Eugene E. 
Ailes attended the Columbian Uni- 
versity. Washington, D. C, taking 
a scientiiic course. In the spring 
of 1899 he was employed in the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States under the supervision of the 
Director of the Mint and as an ai- 
sayer in the assay office. In the 
summer of 1 899 he was sent to the 
Seattle Mint as assayer. and came to 
Nome in the spring of 1900 as assayer for the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit 
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Con4>any, a position which he hu held ev«r since. Mt. Ailes it a stocUiolder and 
a director in the bank corporation, and it also a director in the Seward Ditch ConqMny. 

Mr. Ailes' father was a sergeant in the I 18th Ohio Regiment during the Civil 
War. Hit brother. Milton E. Ailet, wat atsittanl secretary of the United State* 
Treasury (or a period of three years, and it now vice-president of the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington. D. C. 

Eugene £. Ailet it a young man of native ability and Integrity. Potsesting a 
thorough education in the hne of work he it pursuing, and having a natural aptitude 
for chemistry and metallurgy, hit proficiency in his profession is attested by the re- 
sponsible Government positlont he hat filled and the position which he now occupies. 



FRANK H. THATCHER. 

ONE of the best known and most 
highly esteemed young men 
of Nome is the subject of 
thii sketch, who holds the position of 
cashier in the Alaska Banking and 
Safe Deposit Company. He was 
bom April 20, 1674. at Mount 
Sterling, Iowa, a tittle town situated 
one mile from the northern line of 
Missouri and ktcally knovm at "Dog 
Town." His early education was 
obtained in the common schools of 
hit native town. At a later period 
he attended the Columbian Uni- 
vertity at Washington, D. C. His 
father was a lumber merchant who 
went to South Dakota in 1866, 
thence to Florida and back to Iowa, 
finally locating permanently in Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Mr, Thatcher's first employ- 
ment was in the Pott Office Depart- 
ment of the United Statet Covem- 
menL From 1894 to 1697 he was 
in' the Railway Postal Service and 
was then transferred to the Post Of- 
fice Department at Washington, D. 
C„ serving three years. He was 
then transferred to the War Depart- 
ment and tent to Alaska. He came 
to Nome in 1900. on the staA of 

General Randall, and being favorably impressed vinth the proq>ectt of the camp, 
resigned hit position with the Government and accepted a position as manager for 
Clafflin Brothers, a Nome mercantile firm. The year following, in June 1901. he 
wat offered a position by the Alaska Banking and Safe Dqxtsit Company which he 
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accq>tecl and a few months later was made astistaot cashier. During the summer 
of 1904 he succeeded to the position of cashier of the bank. He is also a stockholder 
and director in the bank, and is the owner of some promising mining property. 

Mr. Thatcher is the son of a veteran of the Civil War, who was a captab in the 
Forty-fifth Iowa, a native of Virginia who went to Iowa in 1839, and a member of an 
old American family. 



TOM T. LANE. 



TT. LANE is the elder son of Charles D. Lane. He was bom in Stanislaus County, 
• California, May 3, 1 869, and educated at Santa Clara CoUege, a prominent edu- 
cational institution of the state. He has been connected with the work of mining 
since his earliest recollection. When he was six or seven years oU his father was placer 
mining in Idaho, and with plate and quicksilver the boy did some mining for himself, learn- 
ing to clean the plates and retort the gold. He did not make a fortune, but the work wii 
profitable early experience, and the returns from it made enough for ''spending money.** 
When he was attending school his vacations were spent on a hydraulic mine operated by 
his father in Del Norte County, California. He learned the business of minini< just as a 
farmer's boy learns farming, and has been operating both placer and quartz mines for him- 
self ever since he was twenty years old. His early operations were in Califomia and Mexico, 
but he has been identified with the Nome country since the beginning of active work in 
this region. 

In 1898 he was instrumental in outfitting G. W. Price to go to Kotzebue Sound. 
Mr Price was returning from this trip with "nary a color in his poke" when he arrived it 
Golovin Bay and heard of the strike on Anvil, and was a member of the party that organ- 
ized the Nome District. In fact he was the only member of the party who was familiar with 
mining and mining laws. Mr. Lane did not go to Nome the following year, 1899, on 
account of his interests in Mexico, but he was there in 1900, the year of the receiven, 
and had charge of the vast interests of the Wild Goose Company during his father's en- 
forced absence in Califomia. It was during this period that he bought the Mattie, Lena, 
Edna and Rosalind for the Wild Goose Company. The price paid seemed to be large, 
but it set the seal of value on these bench properties, and subsequent developments have 
more than justified the investment. 

The season was near the close when Mr. Lane found his first opportunity to under- 
take some explorations in a comparatively unknown and unprospected region of the penin- 
sula. He had brought to Alaska a complete telephone equipment, and this had been 
duly installed in Nome. In the latter part of September he went into the Bluestone country* 
but on account of the storms and heavy rains he was not permitted to do any prospecting. 
He extended his trip to the Kougarok, and has been acquiring property in this district 
every season since then. His faith in the mineral wealth of this district has never abated. 
He bought benches at a time when many people were abandoning creek claims and decn'- 
ing this part of the country, and is now among the largest property holders in the district. 
He built the first ditch in this part of the country. Work on this ditch was begun irt the 
latter part of 1903 and completed last fall. It is ten miles and three quarters long, and 
brings water from Coffee Creek to No. 8 Dahl, covering not less than eight miles of 
auriferous gravel benches on Coffee, Dahl and Quartz Creeks. This ditch was con- 
structed for fourteen cents the foot, costing less than any other ditch of similar capacity and 
length in Northwestern Alaska. He is constructing another ditch from Henry Creek to 
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Homestake, a distance of thirteen miles; and crossing the Kougarok a ditch will be 
constructed ten miles to Arctic creek. This ditch wiU be twelve feet broad on the bot- 
torn, and will carry 3,000 inches of water, 600 inches being available in the dryest part 
of a dry season. The ground that these ditches will cover will not be worked out in a 
generation. Up to this date most of the work on the Kougarok has been of a preliminary 
character, but the season of 1905 should witness the beginning of work that vsrill produce 
immediate and profitable returns. Mr. Lane will operate extensively on Dahl, Arctic and 
Homestake Creeks. In 1 90 1 Mr. Lane bought the Maudeline, Diadem and the Little Jim 
fraction, adjoining the Mattie claim on the left limit of Anvil, and has successfully operated 
these properties. 

T. T. Lane developed the first quartz mine in Seward Peninsula. In 1902 he 
acquired a quartz ledge on Hurrah, a tributary of Solomon River, and the work he did 
on the vein that season revealed enough good ore to warrant the erection of a stamp mill. 
Accordingly a ten-stamp mill was put on the mine in 1903. Ten stam|>8 have since been 
added to the mill, which has been profitably operated since the dropping of the first stamp. 
Mr. Lane has an undeveloped quartz property on Trilby Mountain, in the Solomon 
River region, and he thinks it is a promising prospect. 

Mr. Lane*s residence is in San Francisco. He is a member of the Bohemian and 
San Francisco Clubs of that city. He belongs to the* Masons, Elks, Workmen and Native 
Sons. Possessing an inquiring and inventive mind, the experience of near a quarter of a 
century in mining has qualified him for the work he is doing. He has within him the 
spirit for big undertakings. This came to him as an inheritance. His independence of 
character is shown by the disposition manifested when he was a boy to work for himself. 
With the experience he has had. the perception he possesses, the force that dominates his 
character, and the opportunities in the Northland he has created for himself, he should 
within the next few years develop an extensive and a very valuable property on Seward 
Peninsula. 

FRANK S. SMITH. 

NEAR 500 years ago Thomas Tusser said: **A stone that is rolling can gather no moss, * 
and this quotation has survived the centuries and has been accepted as a truism. If 
we look about us we will find the application in hundreds of people we know, and 
sec the truth of the converse of the trite sentence in only a few. The main difficulty en- 
countered by the human stone is to know when to roll, as moss does not accumulate in 
every place. If the stone be in a dry place, where there is neither dampness of ground 
nor moisture of atmosphere, it would better roll and become fixed in a spot where con- 
ditions are more favorable to the growth of moss. The subject of thu sketch is not a 
rolling stone and having become fixed in a spot in Alaska where nature has not made 
adequate moisture available, he has created the conditions, as will be hereinafter told, 
where moss will grow luxuriantly. 

When he came to the northern gold fields he first went to Dawson. In the 
Klondike country he acquired an interest in a bench claim on Hunker Creek and mined 
it for two years. Having an opportunity to sell it for a fair price he disposed of his 
interest and came to Nome in 1900. His first venture here was on Hungry Creek, in 
the Cripple River region. After mining the property and taking out of it a considerable 
quantity of gold, he acquired other property in the vicinity, constructed a road-house and 
made his Alaska home on Oregon Creek; he studied the country, prospected in creeks 
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and benches, and continued to acquire property. Claim owners would lease mining ground 
in this neighborhood, and the laymen in most cases would work kng enough to discover 
that the ground was not rich enough to warrant shoveling in sluice-boxes and paying a 
royalty to owners. But ditches and hydraulic methods should accomplish something ia 
a country where men can shovel into a sluice-box and make wages. This was the 
opportunity that Mr. Smith recognized when it called upon him. It is said that op- 
portunity has a k>ng forelock but is bald behind. When it has passed by, one finds 
difficulty in getting hold of it. But Mr. Smith did not let it pass. He got hold of that 
long forelock He staked and acquired water rights, and in June, 1904, began the 
construction of ditches which will supply water for hydraulic mining in the region of 
the upper waters of Cripple River, and by extension can be made to supply water to 
nearly all the vast area of mineral ground in the water-shed of Cripple River. The work 
that can be done by this undertaking will not be accomplished in a life time. Althourh 
having a modest beginning it is a big enterprise, filled with magnificent possibilities. 

F. S. Smith is a native of Utah, and of English and Scotch blood, by virtue of his 
father's and mother's lineage, respectively. He was bom in Tooeley City, April 24, 
1870. He is next to the eldest son in a family of four boys and one girl. His father 
owned and operated a farm and a saw mill in Utah. In 1880 the family moved to 
Idaho, and resided in Albion, Challis, Wood River and Boise City, the latter place being 
their present home. Mr. Smith's father followed stock raising and ranching in Idaho, 
and the subject of this sketch received the benefit of a public school education in the 
schools of Idaho. In 1898 he went to Dawson via the Chilkoot Pass. His brother, 
Ed. S. Smith, and P. W. Koelsch accompanied him. They arrived in Dawson June 22. 
having made a successful trip without serious mishap or accident. While they escaped 
the perils of this arduous journey, they packed 3,000 pounds over the pass, and became 
intimately acquainted with the strenuous life to which prospectors bound for the Klondike 
were introduced in the early days of the Yukon mining camp. 

Soon after arriving in Dawson he and his brother and Mr. Koelsch located a bench 
claim on Hunker Creek, No. 6, right limit. The pay-streak was found at a depth of 
twenty feet, and consisted of from two to five feel of gravel overlaying bedrock. TTie 
first winter the ground was worked by thawing with wood fires. Hie second winter a 
steam thawer operated by a ten-horse power boiler was used. The ground was rich, 
yielding as much as $43 to the pan. The last clean-up in the spring of 1900, of the 
winter dump, yielded an average of eighteen and a third cents the pan. They 
sold the claim in the spring of 1900, and his brother and Mr. Koelsch returned 
to Idaho. Mr. Smith came to Nome, arriving July 4. He and O. E. Pennell bought 
500 feet of ground on Hungry Creek, and began work on it August 20. and did not 
close down until October 10. They were satisfied with the season's work. Mr. 
Smith went home in the fall of 1900, and returned the following spring when he bought 
his partner out, and has continued his operations in this neighborhood ever since. He 
has mined on Trilby Creek. Oregon Creek and Nugget Gulch. He established the 
Oregon Creek Road-house, and is engaged in the transportation business, owning teams 
that make round-trips ever>' two days between Nome and Oregon Creek. 

Mr. Smith owns Trilby Creek, a tributary of Hungry. His property on this 
stream consists of Nos. 1 , 2 and 3 creek claims, and the Sullivan, Saturday, McCubbin. 
Smith and Accidental bench claims. On Hungry Creek he owns No. 2 and 500 
feet of the I.^ Clair fraction. Among other promising claims that he owns are No. 3 
above the mouth of Oregon, and the Eureka bench opposite 6 bek>w. He has secured 
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iong leim leate* on No. I Nugget Gulch, No. 6 below Oregon, I X L bench and the 
Portland and Laramie benchu. In 1903 he (talced water rights on Oregon, Aurora, 
aUte and the upper Oregon, 1,000 inchet on each stream. June 20. 1904, he began 
the construction o( a leven-mile ditch, beginning at the head of Aurora Creek and 
lapping the waters of Oregon CreeL This ditch, which b four feel wide on the 
bottom, six feet on top and a foot deep, will carry 800 inches of water. By September 
I three miles of this dilch had been completed, delivering water on the Portland and 
L^raraie benches, and the giants were at work on these benches, washing out the vast 
deposit of auriferous gravel which they contain. This ditch when extended will cover 
Nugget Gulch, Trilby and Hungry Creeks. Another dilch will be constructed in 
1905, which will bring water from the headwaters of Cripple and Stewart Rivers. When 
it is finished this dilch will be fifteen miles long. When these ditches are 
complete they will cover 1. 000 acres of mineral land on the upper Cripple River. 200 
acres on I nlby Creek, 200 acres on Oregon Creek. 320 acres on Cleveland Creek. 
800 acres on Arctic Creek and several thousand acres on the lower pari of Cripple River- 
All of this country is low grade ground, and some of it is rich enough to yield a proht 
when worked by the ordinary method of shoveling in stuice-boxes. 

Mr. Smith is yet a young man, but he has matured plani>, which will be the means 
of extracting a great deal of gold from this part of Seward Peninsula, and these plani 
will be consummated before the close of another year. He has mapped out the work 
of a lite time. Modest, unassuming, but energetic and persistent, he has gone about his 
work quietly, and the water was running through Kis dilch before many people in Nome 
knew anything of his enterprise. It is work of this character that will develop the 
country, and hasten the time when the annual product of gold in Seward Peninsula 
will be double, treble, possibly quadruple the largest output of any season heretofore. 



INGVARO BERNER SVERDRUP. 

AMONG the first men to arrive in Nome in the 
spring of ) 899 was 1. B. Sverdrup. of Valdez, 
formerly of San Francisco. The people who 
came down the Yukon over the ice were the first 
arrivals in that memorable year, but when Mr. Sver- 
drup landed from the steamer there were not more 
than ten tents in the camp. Since this early date 
he has been identilied with the Nome country, but has 
spent most of the winters in San Francisco. He is 
extensively interested in mining in the vicinity of Nomi?, 
owning among other valuable properties. No. 6 Dex- 
ter Creek, which he has successfully operated. He was 
in Nome during the winter of 1902-1903. and took 
active part in the promotion of out-door sports, being 
one of the organizers of the ski club. He was prom- 
inent in the construction and management of the skat- 
ing rink. In these enterprises he was prompted by the 
desire to see the sequettered sojourners of this new 
Northland provided with wholesome, healthful amuse- 
ment Having lived during die days of hii boyhood i. b. sverdrup. 
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and early manhood m Northern Europe he waf familiar with the winter out-doOT 
■porti in high latitude*, and believed that their tntioduclka in Nome would be bene&ical 
to the "calwi'd, cribbed and confined" miner* who were patiently waiting for tbe loag 
winter to paa*. Thi* wai the inception of the moit popular winter iport of Nome. Men, 
women and chldren have learned tbe art of *kiing. and include it b exerciK for pattmc, 
<nr uliHze their knowledge of the use of die >ki in traveling over the conntiy. 

Mr. Sverdnip was bom in the northern part of Norway E)ecember 24. 1864, and 
educated at Tron<9ijen. I-lit father wat a merchant, and the family, which emigrated 
trom Schletwig to Nwway in 1620, it prominent in the political, educational and id- 
entific atfain of Norwegian hiitoiy. Prof. George Sverdrup heated to frame the Couti- 
lution of 1614, and Captain Otto Sverdrup, a couiin of the *ub}ect of this tketch, wa* 
commander of the Fram in Nanten'i Ent polar expedition. He accompanied Nanien 
twice in Arctic voyage*, and in 1900 wai at the head of an expedition which entered 
the Arctic region through Baffin'* Bay, and i> accredited with having accomplished the 
mott vahiable (cientific work of any of the expk>ren in the Frozen Sea. 

Mr. Sverdrup came to America in 1686, and located in San Franciaco, where he 
conducted a grocery bu*ineM for ten yean. In 1 696 he went to Valdez, Alaska, thence 
to Nome in 1699. f-Ie is a courteous gentleman, imvarying urbanity being a con^c- 
uous trait of hi* character, and is the possessor of those Qualities of mind and heart which 
create Uie esteem and friendship of those who know him. 



JOHN P. PEARSON. 

J P. PEAI^SON has shown hi* faith in the future 
' of quartz mining in Seward Peninsula by his 
investments in quartz property near Nome and 
in the Salomon River region during the past two years. 
He came to Nome in 1903. and has been active in the 
industrial field *ince hi* arrival. Besides being a large 
stockholder and director in two qunrtz mining com- 
panies, he owns some placer ground, is associated wilh 
a ditch enterprise, and has a road-house and mercan- 
tile business on Solomon River. 

Mr. Pearson is a native of Sweden, and was born 
September 1 , 1 656. He is the son of a farmer, and 
was educated in the schools of Tiiup and Alfredstorp. 
receiving a special course in agriculture, which quali- 
fied him for the work in which he was subsequently en- 
gaged in hif" native land. After leaving school he was 
employed a« the superintendent of a three-thousand' 
acre farm, one of the largest in Sweden, at Sunnerborg, 
State of Smoland. He also had charge of a flour 
mill on the estate. He filled this position during a period of five years, when he decided 
to go to America. In 1882 he arrived in the State of Minnesota, and engaged in the 
creamery business. Unbl 1 690 he u-as L-xtcnslvely interested in this industry, and in 
addition thereto owned a large milk business in St. Paul, being one of the organizers, 
and vice-president and superintendent of the Minnesota Milk Company. 

In 1890 he sold out and went to the State of Washington, where investments 
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in real alale swept away the euningi of yfus. Unducouraged by the advene turn 
in the wheel of fortune he turned hit attention to the line of work where hi* knowMge 
of the buiincH gave him preemiacace. For a period of four yean from 1891 he had 
the management of ttock fanni and dairiei in Oregon, and for five yean lubiequcntly 
wai in the dairy butineM in CaHfomia. During thii latter period he wai prominently 
identified with the dairy induttry. and wat well known as a promoter of education in 
matten pertaining to the methods of the business. He tried to get a dairy school es- 
tablished, and practically illustrated his belief in a technical knowledge of the industry 
by taking a course in dairy chemistry and bacteriology at the State University in 
I896-'97. 

In 1900 he became a member of the firm of Sutherland & Pearson, grocera. in 
Oakland, CaUfomia, and di^Kaed of his interests in 1903 to go to Nome. Mr. 
Pearson is an educated gentleman, an expert in the lines of work to which he has given 
his best thought and yean of study, and a prudent and an honorable business man. 



EUQENE CHILBERG. 

EUGENE CHILBERG'S fint 
identification with Northwestern 
Alaska was as the treasurer of 
the Pioneer Mining Company. He 
still holds this position, but has also 
made his mark in the industrial field 
of this country as a mine optnAoi in 
connection with the successful working 
of the Hot Air Mining Conqiany on 
Glacier Creek, and as one of the ap- 
eraton of the Bella Kirk bench claim 
on Dry Creek. In the fall of 1904, 
and iqMn the organization of the Min- 
en and Merchants Bank of Nome, his 
hi^ standing in the community and 
hit careful business methods caused him 
to be selected as the president of this 
institution. 

Mr. Chilberg was bom in Seattle, 
Washington. October 29. 1875. He 
W the son of A. Chilberg. the highly 
Kqxcted and universally esteemed pres- 
ident of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Seattle. Eugene was educat- 
ed in the common schools and in the kighnk chilrkrg, 
high school of Seattle. He also at- 
tended the State Agricultural College, and the School of Science at Pullman. Wash- 
ington. In I893-'94 he was a student in the Stale University at Seattle, and left the 
university to accept a position in the Scandinavian- American Bank, whch position 
he held until he became treasurer of the Pioneer Mining Company at Nome. Alaska. 
In 1904 he auisted in the organization of the Miners and MerchanU Bank of Nome. 
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the itockholdera of thit institubon being compoMd almost entiiely of busincn men 
anil minen of Northwotem Alaika. 

Mr. ChilbcFB m an otimable young man, prudcDt in biutneat, honorable in all the 
rdationi of life and poueuing the moral attributes of character which make men of 
high standing and good influence; the future invites him to poiilioni of still hi^er trust, 
responsibility and usefulness. 



CHAUNCEY G. COWDEN. 

CG. COWDEN is the cashier 
• of the Miners and Merchanb 
Bank of Nome, (an institu- 
tion which he assisted to organize) , 
has served three years as city treasure! 
of Nome and is treasurer of the North- 
western Ditch Company ; and is also 
interested in a number of valuable min- 
ing properties. He comes from the 
Jersey shore, wfwre he was bom Feb- 
ruary 22, 1865. His boyhood days 
were spent in Pennsylvania, and his 
education was obtained in a Kentucky 
university. He is the son of a Christ- 
ian minister, is of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
and belongs to an old family of the 
United Sutes. 

His 6rst business venture was in the 
real estate line in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. In I6S6 he went to Tacoma, 
and was employed in the land depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, mapping and appraising the 
value of lands. After two years of 
this work he was employed by the 
National Bank of Commerce of Ta- 
coma, working for this institution in various capacities for ten years. Just prior to his 
going to Alaska, he was chief deputy county treasurer of Pierce County. Washington. 
He resigned this position to accept the position of cashier of the Alaska Banking and 
Safe Deposit Company of Nome, entering upon the discharge of his duties for this 
corporation in June, 1901. He resigned September I, 1904, and helped to organize 
the Mmers and Merchants Bank of Nome, of which he is now cashier. 

Mr. Cowden has been twice married. His first wife, whom he married 
in Tacoma in 169), was Miss Florence Lilhgow. A son. Parker, who is now a 
bright boy of thirteen years, is the only issue of this marriage. In 1902 Mrs. Cowden 
died suddenly while visiting friends in the states. During the winter of l904-'05 Mr. 
Cowden and Miss Hattie V. Thompson were married in Nome. 

Mr. Cowden's high standing in the community is shown by the important po- 
sitions which he iills. He has been successful in his Nome mining ventures and 
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business enterprises, and is among the best known and most highly esteemed citizens 
of this part of Alaska. 



LEWIS B. TANNER. 

"There Is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Whicli. taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

THE man who is industrious, alert and watching for this tide will see it coming, and with 
bellying sail and bending oar will hasten to reach the anchorage in the haven of a 
competence. Shakespeare's metaphor is the old story of opportunity, of which the 
successful man takes advantage. There are few men to whom opportunity has not 
come. Opportunity may mean the chance to accumulate a sudden fortune, and it may 
mean the chance for the manifestation of the business ability that lies behind the in- 
dustrial features of the country. 

When L. B. Tanner came to Nome in the sprmg of 1900 he did not have much 
money, but he saw in the chaotic condition of business the opportunity to begin in a 
small way in a line of work with which he was familiar, and he knew that the develop- 
ment of a new country would permit the business to grow. Having learned the trade 
of a builder and contractor from his father, and having followed it for years, he was 
iamiliar with the lumber business. A number of traders had brought stocks of lumber 
to Nome, and he set about to secure these small stocks. There was an apparent surplus 
of many articles of merchandise in the Nome market that year, and there were mer- 
chants and would-be merchants with cold feet. With the material secured from men 
who brought miscellaneous cargoes, including lumber, to Nome, Mr. Turner started a 
lumber yard. It was not an adjunct of another business — he dealt in lumber ex- 
clusively, and devoted all of his energy to his business. The growth of the town and the 
development of the mines created a steady and an increasing demand for the material he 
waf handling, and the size of his lumber yard increased as his business grew. 

By 1902 the business had grown to considerable proportions. This fact, together 
with Mr. Tanner's plans to reduce the price of lumber by buying timber and operating 
a sawmill, and shipping direct from his own plant, induced him to seek a good man for 
a partner to handle one end of the line while he looked after the business at the other 
end. This man was found in W. A. Clark, and the firm of Tanner &c Clark took 
charge of the business. Mr. Tanner went out to Washington at the close of the season 
of 1902, and bought timber land equipped with a sawmill plant in King County, and 
in two years the firm has cut and shipped to Nome near 12.000,000 feet of 
lumber. Much of this material has been shipped in chartered schooners. The yard 
in Nome at the close of navigation of the past two seasons has contained between 
5.000,000 and 6,000.000 feet of lumber. A complete modern planing mill is ti 
part of the equipment of this yard. From a modest beginning this business has advanced 
to a leading position, and in the history of the business of Nome is a monument to enter- 
prise, energy and honest methods. 

Mr. fanner is a native of Canada. He was born in Brantford, Ontario, January 
17, 1 666, and was educated in the public schools of the province. He learned the 
trade of a builder and contrator, which he followed, with the exception of a few years 
devoted to mining in the Rossland and Trail Creek country, B. C, and the Kk>ndike 
region, until he came to Nome. He emigrated from Canada in 1890, going to Seattle 
and subsequently to Portland, Ore. In 1898 he went to Dawson, but returned to 
Seattle the folk>wing year. He came to Nome in the spring of 1900 on the steamer 
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Alpha, and began the successful business career narrated in the foregoing. Scptenbcr 
5, 1900, L. B. Tanner and Miss M. N. Pickard were married in Taconuu 

Mr. Tanner deserves credit for his success, but more credit (or the metbods by 
which he achieved this success. In the earlier days of his thriving business he has said: 
**lf the town of Nome should be destroyed by Ere tonight the price of lumber in diii 
yard would be the same tomorrow as it is today." In a new town, remote from iti 
base of supplies, there are frequent chances to take advantage of other men's necessities, 
but these methods were not Mr. Tanner's conception of the way to obtain the confidence 
and patronage of the public. With the good quality of business rectitude he possesses 
sound judgment and quick perception, is brimful of energy which must find a vent in 
work, but never too busy for the social amenities of the gentleman. 



WILLIAM A. CLARK. 

THE world's progress is due to the combined efforts of the workers. They maj 
not be conspicuous in the battle of life, because they are **the men behind the 
guns.** Tliey are the men that succeed, and in their success not only obtain the 
benefit of their labor, but contribute to the benefit of others. Every enterprise that if 
the means of private gain must have for its secondary object the public good, and every 
man who establishes himself in a legitimate vocation, and builds his business until it ii 
a helpful concern in the devebpment of the country, is a very useful member of society. 

W. A. Clark belongs to this class of men. He is a member of the firm of Tanner 
& Clark, owning and conducting the largest lumber business in Northwestern Alaska. 
The foundation of this large concern, owning its sawmill plant and timber lands in 
Washington, and lumber yards in Nome, Alaska, where from five million feet to 
six million feet of lumber is kept in stock, was laid by L. B. Tanner, the senior 
member of the firm, in 1900. Mr. Clark's association with the busmess dates from 
1902. The undertaking that Mr. Tanner had started in a modest way had grown to 
considerable magnitude, and the new firm planned to supply the people of the Nome 
country with lumber direct from the saw mill, thereby eliminating the expense resulting 
from a commodity being handled by middle men, permitting a reduction in selhng price 
without curtailment of profits. The prominent position in Nome that this firm occupies, 
its reputation for fair dealing and honest methods, and its constantly increasing business, 
are evidence of a successful career. 

Mr. Clark is a native of Youngstown, Ohio. He was born October 10, 1870. 
When six years old he moved with his parents to Portland, Oregon, where he attended 
public school. When eighteen he began an apprenticeship to learn the iron moldcr's 
trade. After serving his time he took a course in a business college at Seattle, and 
then worked for about six years at his trade. In 1897 he caught the Klondike fever, and 
started for Dawson. He went over the White Pass route, and had an arduous and a 
perilous trip. The condition of the trail during this first great rush was almost in- 
describable. He and a companion packed 1 ,200 pounds over the pass on their backs 
the greater part of the distance to Bennett, thirty-seven miles. They made eleven round-trips 
for every relay, and were from the middle of July until October 9 accomplishing this 
task. After reaching Bennett a boat was purchased, and a start was made to cross 
the lakes and descend the Yukon. The second day out they were wrecked in Windy 
Arm, on Lake Tagish, but escaped without a more serious mishap than the wetting of 
all their supplies. They had some exciting adventures in Thirty-Mile River, and their 
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boat almost filled with water when they shot the White Horse Rapids. A disaster 
was narrowly averted at Five Fingers further down the Yukon. Ice began to form in 
the Yukon before they got half way down the river to their destination, and they en- 
countered many snow storms. Sixty miles above Dawson at the mouth of Stewart River* 
ice bk>cked the river, and they went into camp. Three days later the ice broke, and 
they started with it down stream, arriving in Dawson November 2. The following 
day the ice froze solidly, and their boat had to be chopped out of the ice to get it 
ashore. 

Tliat winter Mr. Clark mined on Bonanza. Tlie following spring he went out 
and bought a stock of merchandise, which he took into Dawvon. He made three 
round-trips that season, taking each time a stock of goods to Dawson, and w^ fairly 
successful in these ventures. During the last trip he and Miss Laura Johnson were 
married in Seattle. Mrs. Clark did not accompany her husband to Dawson but he 
came out after her in the spring of 1899. Returning to Dawson, he found the Nome 
excitement at its height, and determined to go to the new camp. He arrived in Nome 
September 22, 1899, and earned his first money in this town ferrying people across 
Snake River. The receipts from his ferry in seven days were $190. He was in some 
of the stampedes the folbwing venter, and staked a lot of ground. In the spring of 
1900 he opened a road-house on Anvil Creek, and later in the season built a home in 
Nome. During the winter he also mined on the beach. He followed mining and 
conducted the road-house until the fall of 1901, when he went to Nome and went into 
partnership with L. B. Tanner. One member of the firm lives in Seattle and attends 
to the manufacturing and forwarding of the lumber; the other in Nome attends to the 
sales and distribution. In l902-*03 Mr. Tanner was at the manufacturing end of the 
Kne; this season, 1904-*05, Mr. Clark is in Seattle, where he owns a pretty home. 

As noted in the outset of this sketch, Mr. Clark is a worker, and somebody has 
said that "industry is a species of genius." The domestic trait of his character is con- 
spicuous. He loves home, wife and children. In the commercial world he is known 
as an honest man, and among his friends as a companionable associate, an ethically 
honorable man and a good citizen. 



COLONEL WILLIAM T. PERKINS. 

COLONEL WILLIAM T. PERKINS has been identified with the NorthUnd 
since 1898. He is not only a prominent citizen of Nome, but he is a prominent 
citizen of Alaska. He is associated with the leading commercial and transporta- 
tion company of Northwestern Alaska, occupying the position of auditor of the North- 
western Commercial Company. This company has exploited many avenues of the 
natural resources of Alaska and Siberia. 

Cobnel Perkins is a native of Buffalo, New York, and was bom November 2, 
1858. He is the son of Nathaniel Perkins and Annette Hawkins. He is a descendant 
of Revolutionary sires, and is a member of the Washington, D. C, Society of Amer- 
ican Sons of Revolution. His early education was obtained in the public schools of 
Buffak) and Lockport, New York. He prepared for college at New Hampton Insti- 
tution, New Hampshire, in 1877, and was graduated by Bates College of Maine in 
1881 with the degree of A. B. In 1884 he was graduated from the law department of 
the University of Michigan v^th the degree of LL. B. He has been admitted to the 
bar of Michigan, North Dakota and Alaska. He began the practice of law in North 
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Dakota in 1884, and continued the practice of his profession until 1896. From 1892 
until 1896 he was vice-president of the First National Bank of Bismarck* North Dakota. 
For a period of two years after 1896 he engaged in mining in G>k>rado. He came 
to Alaska in 1 898, and followed mining for two years. In 1 900 he arrived in Nome, 
and became the general auditor of the Northwestern Commercial G>mpany, a position 
which he still fills. He is also attorney in fact in Alaska for the managing director of 
the Northeastern Siberian Company, Limited. 

Cobnel Perkins has received a number of political honors from his friends and party. 
In 1888 he was elected as one of the first aldermen of Bismarck, North Dakota, and 
was a member of the Board of Education and its secretary at Bismarck for a period of 
twelve years. In 1889 he was elected to the office of County Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Burleigh County, North Dakota, and held this position during his residence 
in this state. He took an active interest in both local and state politics in Dakota. He 
was selected as a delegate to the Republican National Convention in Chicago in June, 
1904, and was one of the first delegates to represent Alaska in a Republican National 
Convention. 

Cobnel Perkins took an active and a leading part in educational work during his 
residence in Dakota. He was president of the North Dakota Educational Association 
in 1895. He was commissioned Cok>nel in the National Guards of North Dakota in 
1892. In May, 1903, while in Seattle, he was elected as chairman of the executive 
committee selected to make the Alaska arrangements for the reception of President 
Roosevelt. At the time of the visit of the United States Senators who were appointed by 
Congress to inquire into needed laws for the purpose of determining the best 
legislation that could be enacted for the district. Colonel Perkins was selected by the 
citizens of Nome as the chairman of the executive committee to enlertain the Sena- 
torial Committee. 

Colonel Perkins is a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He is a thirty- 
second degree Mason and deputy for Alaska of the Inspector General for Washington, 
Idaho and Alaska, of the Scottish Rite and Noble of the Mystic Shrine. He is a 
Past Grand Master of the A. F. and A. M. of North Dakota, and Past Grand Com- 
mander of the Knights Templar, North Dakota. He is also a member of the Arctic 
Brotherhood, Camp Nome No. 9, a fraternal organization that has its home in the 
Northland; and at the last grand session of the order held in Seattle in November, 1904, 
he was elected Grand Arctic Chief. 

It will be seen from this brief and hasty narrative that Colonel Perkins has had 
a very active and busy life; that he has stood and stands high in the estimation of his 
fellow men with whom he has come in contact; that he has been called upK>n to fill 
many positions of civic and fraternal honor. While he has taken an active part in 
politics he does not belong to the genus politician. He is a man of unquestioned and 
unimpeachable integrity, and his interest in politics is simply the interest of a good citizen 
desiring better and cleaner government. His native intelligence has been polished by 
education. He knows his capacity and limitations, so that he does well whatever he 
undertakes to do. No citizen of the Nome country commands more of the public 
esteem and public confidence than does Colonel Perkins. 

He was married December 16, 1884, at Denison, Iowa. Mrs. Perkins was 
formerly Katherine Laub. 
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OEO. T. WILLIAMS. 

GEORGE T. WILLIAMS is 
one of the organizers of the 
NoTthwettern Commercial 
Company, and ii the vice-pretident of 
that corporation. He ii president of 
the North Coast Lighterage Company, 
one of the leading companies engaged 
in the business of lighterage at Nome. 

Mr. Williams was bom at Phila- 
de^hia. March M. 1872, and was 
educated in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania. He learned the trade of a 
machinist m Philadelf^ia and became 
an etpert workman. He was em- 
ployed in Cramp's ship yard, and has 
helped to build several of the large 
battleships which are now a part of 
the Navy of the United States. Mr. 
Williams was an employe of the 
Cramps during a period of nine years, 
and a part of that time his services 
were utilized in many departments of 
mechanical work where the hi^est de- 
gree of skill was required. 

He severed his relations widi the aRO. r. wh.liams. 

Cramps in August 1897. and started 

for Skagway, Ahuka. He was among the first men to go over White Pass, and arrived 
at Lake Bennett September 1 7. The lakes were crossed and the Yukon descended in 
a canvas boat, and Dawson was reached October I . Ice was floating in the river when 
he and his party arrived. 

He devoted some time to mining and in f898-'99 engaged in shipping goods from 
Seattle to Dawson. In 1898 he made the record trip from Lake Bennett to Dawson. 
This trip which never has been equaled was made in four days and seventeen hours. 
He was a pilot of one of the first boats on the upper Yukon. 

In the fait of 1899, with others, he organized the Northwestern Commercial Com- 
pany, which is now the largest commercial and transportation company operating in the 
Nome country. Tlie North Coast Lighterage Company of which he is president, is com- 
posed of members of the Northwestern Commercial Company. It has the best facilities 
for lighterage at Nome that can be devised. In one day the company lightered 1 ,008 tons 
of coal from the steamship Quito, and stacked this immense quantity of coal in the 
yard. The superior facilities possessed by this company are due to Mr. Williams' in- 
ventive genius and ingenuity. He constructed the first aerial cable way at Nome for dis- 
charging cargoes from the sea. This cable u 350 feet long and extends beyond the bar 
in the sea m front of Nome. Engines handle two endless surf lines. Connected with the 
lighterage plant is a ground and an elevated tramway, providing facilities for the easy hand- 
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ling and expeditious truiq>oiUtioii <rf frd^t from die wharf to du compuiy'i wve- 
bouKi. 

Mr. Williuu and Mim Anuoda Hurii were manied in C^^mATi, New Jai^. 
JanuBi; 11.1 900. If energy, induitiy, applicatioa, iiigenuit]r and boDOt etott tMk 
a man to tucceu, Mr. M^Diaini ifaould be among the moit nicceufuL 



CAPT. WALTER H. FERGUSON. 

CAPTAIN W. H. FERGUSON, 
a welMoiowa tea ci^itakon ibe 

ditferoit oceans of ibe world, 
and oae of die pioneen of Seward Pe- 
■"*■"*■, was bora in Philadelphia in 
I860. He wu educated in the 
•cbook of Philade^bia and vicinity, 
and in hii early manhood adopted a 
■ea-faiing Ufc at a profetuon, iwng 
rapidly to a command. After icrving 
OD the sea for twenty-two yean, and 
hearing <rf the fabulous riches of the 
great Northland, be detcrauned to by 
his hick at mining. 

Hii first trip to Noithwrestem 
Alaska was in 1S9S. In 1697 he 
was employed hy the North Amcncan 
TranipoTtation and Trading Company 
as superintendent of cimstniction at 
E}ulch {-(arbor, and supervised the 
building of the company's river fleet at 
that place. After completing his work 
he went to St. Michael in September, 
1696. While there he heard of the 
strike on Ophir Creek in the Council 
£)istnct. and in company with Dr. 

Townshend. of New York, and a mining expert, he at once proceeded to the < 
In those days there were no trails or well-kept road-houses, and traveling was different 
from what it now is. The traveler through this counliy pitched his tent where night over- 
took him, and cooked his meals over an open camp lire. 

Arriving at Council City the party found even at that early date that the creets 
b the vicinity of Council had been staked to the mountain tops, and not having time 
to measure fractions or to go far afield for new locations on account of the lateness of the 
season, the party returned to Golovin Bay. While waiting at the Bay for tran^ortation 
to St. Michael the Captain met Dr. A. N. Kitlilsen and many of the old-timers who 
had during the season of 1 896 prospected different parts of Seward Peninsula, and 
hearing good reports from these men, he determined to return lo the peninsula in the 
eariy spring of 1699. Ht was unable to remain in Alaska that winter on account of 
the necessity of having to go to the states to consummate some unfinished business. 

The great strike on Anvil Creek late in the season of '98 intensi&ed Captain 
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Ferguson's desire to return, and he was among the early arrivals in the Nome country 
in 1899. During this summer he prospected and staked some claims in nearly every 
section of the peninsula. In the fall of 1899 he engaged in business in Nome, and took 
a prominent part in the aflairs of that community. He was an active member of the 
Citizens G>mmittee that deported a number of bad characters that infested the camp, 
and later, in the spring of 1900, when it became necessary for the citizens to again 
organize and assist in the government of the place, the Nome Chamber of Commerce was 
formed and Captain Ferguson was unanimously elected the first president of this or- 
ganization. The good work done by this body of men has heretofore been noted. They 
raised $20,000, most of which was used to drain the town and put it in a sanitary 
condition. In the spring of 1900 18,000 people arrived in Nome, but so thoroughly 
had the Chamber of Commerce performed its work that only a few cases of typhoid 
fever were reported during this season. 

In January, 1900, Sam C. Dunham organized Camp Nome of the Arctic Broth- 
erhood and Captain Ferguson was elected the first Arctic Chief of the camp. Ever 
since the organization of the camp he has been an ardent worker in the cause of the 
Brotherhood. In July, 1900, Captain Ferguson was appointed United States Com- 
iiiissioner at Council City, and filled this position until October, 1902. During that 
entire period he was feared by evil-doers and claim-jumpers. He would not permit 
any man to go on a claim and endeavor to hold it against the original locator. While 
Captain Ferguson was commissioner the Council District was well governed. He mod- 
estly disclaims the credit, but says it was due to the co-operation and support of the 
good citizens of that bcality. 

Since 1902 the Captain has been engaged in transportation and mining. He is 
abo an attomey-at-law, having been admitted to practice before the courts of Alaska 
pievious to his appointment as United States Commissioner. He is a rugged, forceful, 
energetic man, and was a good man at the helm during the first winter in Nome. The 
readen of this volume will see that he has left his footprints in the history of this country. 



ALBERT J. OODY. 

SUCCEISS is the result of ability, aptitude and work. Failure, when it is not due to 
indolence, most often comes from inaptitude. Men try to do something for which they 
are not qualified either by nature or education and training, and they fail. Square 
pegs do not fit in round holes. Success waits on genius, but a musical genius might 
waste his life behind the plow, in the factory or the counting room. The Maker of man 
in His omniscience has fitted some for one kind of work, and equipped others for another 
kind of work, so that by natural selection and the exercise of our dominant faculties we 
should be doing that which we are best qualified to do. A. J. Cody was made to 
order for a detective and an executive officer of the law. Possessing great physical 
strength, although a man of not extraordinary size, agile and alert, with a mind quick 
of perceptfon and an intuitive grasp of human motive, devoid of fear, yet cautious, and 
having v^thal a keen analytical mind, Mr. Cody has the traits of character that Conan 
Doyle has given to the hero of his great detective stories. 

Mr. Cody is a native of Auburn, Oregon, and was forty-two years old November 1 0, 
1904. He is a member of an old English family that came to America about 200 
years ago. His father was a pioneer of California who emigrated from Indiana in 1849. 
A. J. Cody was educated in the public schools of Oregon, and began the serious work 
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of life riding the range on a cattle ranch in Big Lake County, Oregon. At a later period 
he was engaged in the fish cannery business on Columbia River. From 1883 to 1889 
he was in the hotel business in Portland. In all of these lines of business he achieved 
ordinary success, but it was not until he became an officer of Multnomah County, by 
appointment as deputy sheriff, that he found a vocation in which he ezceDed, and in 
which progress and promotion followed in the natural order of events. Subsequently 
he was appointed to a position on the police and detective force of Portland. Oregon. 
In 1896 when the patrol wagon was called out almost every hour of the day to what 
was known as the North End, Mr. Cody was assigned at the request of Mayor Pennoyer 
to duty in this tough part of the city. He remained on duty in thu part of the oily 
until June, 1 898, and did his work so well that for three days covering the first Fourth of 
July after his assignment there was not a single call for the patrol wagon. He tdd 
the tough element that if there was any fighting to be done he would take a hand in it; 
and a few illustrations of what he could do in this line awakened a wholesome respect 
for him, which deterred the bad men from violating the law. During his connection with 
the police department of Portland he did a lot of clever detective work, embracing 
cases covering a wide range of crimes, from the discovery of stolen goods and arrest of 
the thieves to the capture of desperadoes who had sent word that they would never be 
taken alive. 

In 1898 Mr. Cody was appointed deputy collector of customs for Alaska. He 
came to St. Michael and ascended the Yukon to the boundary line, establishing customs 
houses at Rampart, Fort Yukon and Elagle. He resigned this position the following 
year and came to Nome, engaging in mining. In the fall of 1900 he was appointed to 
the position of deputy marshal by U. S. Marshal Vawter. Mr. Cody is the man who 
broke up the worst gang of malefactors that ever infested Nome. Sixty men of criminal 
instincts had formed a compact to swear alibis and thereby keep each other out of the 
penitentiary for their misdeeds. Judge Noyes, Marshal Vawter, District Attorney 
Wood and U. S. Commissioner Stevens had a joint interview with Mr. Cody, and 
requested him to break up the ring. He agreed to undertake the work upon the con- 
dition that warrants should be issued at his request and the arrested men confined in iail 
without the privilege of any one visiting them, and that there should be no writs of 
habeas corpus. By pursuing this method an opportunity was given to obtain testimony, 
and fourteen convicts were deported to McNeil's Island the following spring. Tlie gang 
was effectually broken up, and since then Nome has been comparatively free from thr 
depredations of criminals. 

Being a field deputy in the office of the U. S. Marshal Mr. Cody had the privi- 
lege of conducting a detective agency, and was employed by all the big companies to 
protect their interests. He resigned when Marshal Vawter went out of office, and 
devoted his time to the work of his detective bureau and to his mining interests. In 
1903 Marshal Richards tendered him the position of office deputy, which he accepted, 
and filled until the close of navigation, 1904, when he resigned to return to the states, 
the main object of his going being to give his son a collegiate education. 

Mr. Cody owns extensive and valuable mining interests in the Nome District. He 
owiis all of Extra Dry Creek, comprising fourteen claims, and owns property on Anvil 
Creek. He and Miss Alice V. Campbell were married in Portland, Oregon, in June, 
1884. They have one son, Albert R., a bright young man twenty years old. Mr. 
Cody has had an eventful career, filled with thrilling experiences, but there is another 
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phaie of hi> character of which the world knows leu than Jt does of hb public career. 
He is an affectionate and devoted husband and father, a loyal friend, and he ha* a soul 
that feels keenly and suffers from the sorrow and misery of the world with which he is 
inevitably brought in contact 



CAPTAIN E. W. JOHNSTON. 

CAPTAIN JOHNSTON has 
been identified with the lighter- 
age business in Alaska since the 

Erst stampede to the Klondike in 1897. 

When the news of the gold discovery 

on the upper Yukon electrified a large 

part of the civilized world. Captain 

Johnston was a resident of Seattle and 

was engaged in building lighten, op' 

epraling a stone quarry and conducting 

a general freighting business on the 

Sound. He immediately saw the bus- 
iness opportunity o( lightering freight 

and landing passengers from steamers 

at Skagway, and was the first man to 

engage in this business at that place. 

The smallest lighter that he look from 

Seattle had a carrying capacity of 400 

Ions, and when he was preparing to 

sail with his equipment, horses, men and 

supplies, there were people who talked 

loudly about invoking the law to pre- 
vent his departure. They knew that 

he was taking the poor dumb brutes ^,\I■T.\T^ 

and deluded people to certain death. 

At that time the public's knowledge of Alaska was very i 

of conditions in the far North was hazy or distorted. 

Captain Johnston conducted this bustneis during the : 
worked almost incessantly. Only a person of extraordi 
have stood the strain to which he was subjected. He ma 
F*Tobably there is no man in the North who knows m 
Captain Jolinston. 

The Nome gold discovery and the development of these gold lields in 1699 con- 
vinced Captain Johnston that there would be another business opportunity in his line" 
of work on the waterfront of Nome. He fully understands and appreciates the wisdom 
of the old Spanish proverb: "Opportunity has a long Forelock, but is bald behind." 
Being a man of prompt decision, he immediately set himself to the work of constructing 
a lighterage plant to take to Nome in the spring of 1900. Every year since that 
memorable season he has been in Nome, and has handled a great many thousand tons 
of freight that have been shipped into this country. From the beginning of his wtvk 
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at Nome he saw the necessity of a harbor to provide better facilities for discharging 
cargoes and to provide a safe anchorage during storms for the small craft of the sea. 
He held this idea in abeyance, knowing that the time had not yet arrived for the 
inauguration of such an enterprise. The public questioned the permanency of the 
camp, and educated wiseacres said that a pier could not be built to withstand stonm 
and the impact of the ice. 

In 1904 a better general sentiment about the Nome country prevailed throughout 
the United States, and Captain Johnston concluded that the time was auspicious to 
undertake the work which he believed could be successfully done, the value of whidi 
if consummated was obvious. During the session of Congress in the winter of 1905, 
a charter was secured to build jetties from the mouth of Snake River into Bering Set, 
the work to be done under the supervision of the war department This work invohred 
the expenditure of a quarter of a million dollars, and to secure the necessary funds was 
the next task. The plans proposed required the construction of rock-filled cribs covered 
with edge-bolted timbers, the cribs extending from the mouth of Snake River out into 
the sea a distance of 750 feet; the construction of wharves and the building of 
necessary warehouses. Captain Johnston believes that "Where there*s a will there's 
a way,*' and by using the facts of Nome's commerce and all available information 
concerning the sea and beach at Nome, he was able to secure the organization of a 
company which subscribed the necessary funds and gave him the contract to perform 
the work. He is making a Nome harbor this season. He believes that the Nome 
harbor will effect a saving to the residents of Seward Peninsula of $200,000 the year. 
It will furnish a facility for landing passengers in roughest weather; it will lessen the 
danger of bngshoring and will be a great benefit to the town of Nome, and shodd 
be a profitable investment to the men who have shown faith in the enterprise by sub- 
scribing the money to perform the work. 

Captain Johnston was bom in Chicago November 30. 1860. He is a son of 
Dr. Johnston, a well-known citizen and pioneer who settled in the ** Windy City" in 1 834. 
Captain Johnston is self-educated. When a small boy he was sent to school, but had 
the misfortune in the very early part of his scholastic opportunities to be challenged by 
the bully of the school. He gave the bully an unmerciful thrashing and the t>atemal rebuke 
caused the independent youngster to leave home. He began life for himself by catching 
minnows and selling them to the fishermen for ten cents the dozen. He got a berth 
on a sloop sailing on Lake Michigan and worked for a year at a salary of two dollars 
and fifty cents the month. When he was sixteen years old he and his elder brother 
bought the schooner El Painter and sailed her on the lake. At the age of twenty he 
was in command of the lumber schooner Dan I. Davis. He sailed the lakes for many 
years, and has built piers on Lake Michigan and is consequently familiar with the kind 
of work in which he is now engaged. 

In 1886 he went to Seattle and engaged in the hardware business for two years 
prior to resuming the line of work on Puget Sound with which he has been familiar 
from his early boyhood. 

Captain Johnston possesses great force of character. In the lexicon of his youth 
there was no such word as fail, and in the brighter days of successful manhood there is 
no impairment of his courage and energy. 
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FREEMAN B. PORTER. 



FB. PORTER wu in Seattle in 
• the earl]' part o( 1696 when 
he ciecided to join die Kotze- 
but Sound expedition, and arranged for 
tnuiq>ortation on the schooner M. 
Merrill. He wrote hit fiancee. Mils 
Stella H. Scofield, of New York, and 
•be came to Seattle where they were 
natTied May 27, 1896. Never did 
Inide start on a more remarkable wed- 
ding tour — a trip to a bleak, inhoqiit- 
able wilderness beyond the Arctic 
Circle — a trip in quest of gold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Porter spent the 
winter of 1898-'99 in the Kotzebue 
Sound country. They built a habita- 
bon on the upper waten of the Imna- 
chuk. not far from the hot springs, and 
at a section of this river near the hot 
^ningi never freezes b the winter, Mrs- 
Porter found divertiseroent in trout 
fishing. They were the first white 
people who ever wintered in this part 
of the Arctic slope. From New York 
to Kotzebue Sound represents the ex- 
tremes of social life, and yet diey look 
back upon this winter of kineliness and isolation with many pleasant r 

When the news of the Nome strike reached the Kotzebue Sound prospectors a 
number of Mr. Porter's party made the trip across the peninsula during the winter, 
and located several claims in the Nome District. At the opening of navigation Mr. 
Porter and his wife abandoned their cabin and took passage on the steamship Towns- 
end for Nome. During hii sojourn on the Arctic slope he found prospects on the 
Inmachuk River, and had an idea when he left for Nome that he was leaving a better 
country than the one for which he was bound. The "destiny which shapes our ends" 
sent him back to the Inmachuk during the Utter part of the season of 1904. I-le 
went back with a lease upon property which had been developed to the extent that 
(voved it to be among the best minet of the country. 

Mr. Porter is a native of Freeport, Maine, and was bom May 3, 1669. He ts 
descended from the Pilgrim Fatfaen. Through his mother he is a descendant of Col. 
Ethan AHen. He received a public school and academic education, and at the age 
of sixteen went to Boston where he obtained a busineu course under a private tutor. 
He began the serious work of life as a stenographer, and was at one time itenographet 
for John Alexander, Brst vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Company. 
He filled the position of private secretary for Congressman Logan H. RooU. He has 
abo filled positions in the offices of Kimball & Bryant, of New York, and the Mingo 
Smelting Company of Salt Lake. While employed by the latter company he acquired 
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« knowledge of ores and an incbwtion for mining. At s Inter date he waa OMUiccted 
with the Smith Pranier Typewriter G)iiqmny, and was in the en^iloy of that company 
vrfaen he contracted the gold fever and joined the Kotzebue Sound ttampeden. 

When he came from Kotzebue Sound in the ipring of 1899 he rewded 
in Nome continuouily uitil 1902, He then returned to Portland, Oregon, and took up 
hii oid line of work at manager ttf the typewriter con^any, but itill retained hit mining 
interettt on the Inmachuk and Kugruk Rivers and Candle Creek. Mr. Porter leated 
tbe Polar Bear Group on Inmachuk River and in the fall of 1904 took in thirty 
tont of fuel and nippliet. He mtended to work with two thawen and take out a 
krge winter dump from the rich pay-itreak that he knew to run throu^ thit group 
of mina. A> thii book goet to prett. newt comet from the Arctic region that the qning 
cleaiMip of dumps on Inmachuk this year will show a splendid pro&t for operators. 

Mr. Porter is an educated gentleman, a man who has blled rapoiuible and im- 
portant poiitions. and has succeeded in doing well whatever he has undertaken to do. 



JERRY OALVIN. 

IT was not long after the discovery 
of gold on Anvil Creek and other 
streams in this neighbodiood undl most 
of the available ground was appropri- 
ated for mining purposes. The beach 
strike in 1 699 furnished profitable em- 
ployment for all the men in the camp 
who were not employed on the creeb 
or engaged in business in Nome, but 
^en winter stopped active mining work 
there began a period of exploration and 
prospecting in remote parts of the pen- 
insula. Jerry Calvin, who arrived in 
Nome from Dawson late in the season 
of 1899, was one of the first pros- 
pectors to go to the Kougarok District, 
the great interior and as yet compara- 
tively undeveloped district of the Nome 
country. White men had been as far 
bland as Mary's Igloo, but beyond this 
the country was unknown. Jerry Cal- 
vin and George Oslrom were the first 
white men to enter this unknown region. 
Piloted by an Eskimo who told them 
he knew where gold could be found, 
they went up the Kuzitrin to Idaho 

Bar, where prospecting revealed cokirs in the ruby sand. They were the first white 
men to visit the mouth of the Kougarok River. At this place they camped a couple 
of days, pro4>ecting >n the bars and discovering gold. They went up the Kougarok 
at far as the mouth of Windy Creek, but did not go farther because above Windy 
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Creek there was no fuel. The only wood in this country is willow, and it is a stunted 
growth, attaining a height of only a few feet. A stick ^vith the diameter of a man*s 
arm is big timber. Tlie winter season of 1899-1900 was the mildest in the recent 
history of this country, and the pioneer prospectors did not suffer any great hardships. 
While the ground was frozen, they were able to do considerable prospecting, and Mr. 
Galvin became convinced that there were pay-streaks in this region where prospects 
could be found with so little difficulty in the bars. He worked all winter in this part 
of the country, excepting the time spent journeying to and from Nome, 200 miles 
by the coast trail, distant from his camp in the solitude of the treeless hills, for the 
purpose of obtaining food supplies. He found a pay-streak which has yielded as much 
as $225 the pan, and he has since discovered other pay-streaks, and therein is com- 
pensation. He is the discoverer of gold on the Kougarok, and one of the pioneer 
miners in this district. 

Jerry Galvin is a native of Wisconsin, and was bom in Eau Claire April 22, 1 869. 
The family moved to Michigan, and he was educated in the public schools of that 
state. He began life for himself at the age of sixteen in railroad work on the Soo line, be- 
ginning as a freight brakeman, and going through the list of promotion for efficient 
service, until he was a passenger conductor. In this last capacity he worked for the 
"Northern Pacific for twelve years. After he was promoted to freight conductor on 
the Duluth, Superior and Western Road, he had charge of the construction train on 
his division, and it was here that he learned a lot of useful lessons about expeditious 
and economical methods of handling earth, which he has found of great value in 
mining. In railroading he was both successful and fortunate, Bnd he never had an 
accident during hit entire career as conductor. 

In 1898 the microbe that causes the gold fever got into his system, and he quit 
the business in which, by years of work and painstaking attention to details he had 
become proficient, and started for Dawson. He acquired a bench claim off Upper 
Discovery on Dominion Creek, and mined it successfully until the latter part of the 
season of 1899, when he sold it and came down the Yukon on the last boat down the 
river, arriving in Nome in October. His first experience after arriving in Nome was 
a thrilling adventure on Sledge Island where he and a party of prospectors were 
nuirooned for twelve days. The story of this experience will be found on another 
page of this book. Soon after this adventure he and George Ostrom got a dog 
team and started for the Kougarok, where as told in a preceding paragraph, he spent 
the winter. He staked Discovery claim on the Kougarok March 2, 1900. During 
the winter he made two trips to Nome. On the third journey back to this region he 
was accompanied by Griff Yamell, and they ciossed over to the Arctic slope. 

The next spring he and Martin Dahl, Griff Yamell and AL Kerry went over 
th^ ground to fix up the stakes, which could not be put in the ground properly in the 
vrinter time. They stopped for lunch on a bar of Quartz Creek, where panning showed 
values of from five to fifty cents the pan. 

Mr. Galvin went up the creek to the confluence of a small tributary. He washed 
out some gravel on hit shovel and found coarse gold. This was the discovery of 
gold on Dahl Creek, now the most famous creek of this district. This is the pay-itreak 
where $225 was obtained from one pan of gravel picked out of the frozen ground. 
During the subsequent seasons Mr. Galvin has mined in this district, principally on 
Dahl Creek. Notwithstanding the short seasons and the difficulty of getting suppHet 
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I Urge quantity of gold dart has < 



into the country have been ■ icnous handicap, i 
out of (he Dahl Creek claimi. 

Mr. Calvin has a hod of fricDda in die Northland. Bctng a young man. he 
It not in appearance the type o( a pioneer, but he lacks nothing m charactff to deptin 
him of the appellation. Cenerout, aSahle and kind-hearted, he deaervea die good 
fortune that does not come to all the men who bhize die traik. 



ORIFF YARNELL. 



G 



RIFF YARNELL b one of the 
pionem and successful minen 




of die Kougaiok District He 
came to Nome from Dawion in 1900, 
and immediately went to die Kougar^ 
legton. He arrived b Nome during 
the month of ^ril, and hi* first bip 
to this great bterior district was made 
over the snow. He staked mining 
proper^ on Dahl and Quartz Creeks. 
h the following season, 1901. he be- 
gan mining operations on Dahl Creek. 
When he arrived b this country he 
was without means, and first began 
work v/ith a rocker, livmg on the min- 
en fare of bacon and beans. In 1902 
be put b a Ibe of sluice-boxes and 
was able to hire a force of from five to 
ten men. The folkiwmg year the 
force was augmented, and he became 
mleresled b ditch constructioR. And 
thus his business of robbg has grown 
from its modest mception to extensive 
and successful operations. Two hun- 
dred dollars the pan has been taken 
from his Dahl Creek claim. The pros- 
pects of the gold production of his prop- 
erties, with water supplied from ditches, 
very encouraging. 

Mr. Yamell was bom b Center County. Pennsykania. b 1869. Hb early 
life was devoted to hard work, and he has fought the battle of Ufe smgle-handed and 
unaided smce boyhood. 

He went to Dawson m 1 898 to liy his luck at mining m die northern gold fields. 
He was not one of the fortunate men, and b the wbler of 1899-1900 he traveled down 
the Yukon over the snow and ice, arriving at Nome as before stated in April Mr. 
Yamell, in the language of die West, is a hustler. The good fortune that has come 
to him in the Nome country is the result of his great capacity for work and his willbgness 
to try to do that uhich seemed best, regardless of difficulties or obstacles. He is 
genial and honorable, and a highly esteemed citizen of Seward Peninsula. 



GP.IFF YAIINELL. 



ind with the aid of modem appliances, aie 
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JOHN EDGAR BURTON. 

JOHN E. BURTON is one of the strong men who is assisting in the development 
of the resources of Seward Peninsula, Alaska. He has had an active and a varied 
career and has contributed in no small degree to the arduous work that falls to the 
lot of the pioneer and the man whose endeavors are associated with the frontier and 
devek)pment of our country. He acquired a fcntune promoting the iron mining interests 
of the Gogebic and Penokee Range during the three years succeeding 1885, and ex- 
pended a part of it in the construction of the Aguan Canal in Honduras to conned 
the Carribean Sea at Truxillo with the Aguan River, above the rapids. The object of 
this enterprise was to make a useless river navigable for 200 miles and by this work 
control the mahogany markets of the world. Mr. Burton has the distinction of having 
received mention in Herringshaw's Encyclopaedia of American Biography. This work 
contains no paid biographical sketches of any kind, and only a few lines are devoted 
to men who have won distinction or have done something for the progress of our country. 
It has this to say of the subject of this sketch: 

**John E. Burton, miner, was bom October 19, 1847, in New Hartford, Oneida 
County, N. Y. He organized the American Fiber Company, which aims to produce 
merchantable fiber from any form of vegetation which contains fiber, and became the 
chief promoter of the Aguan Navigation and Improvement Company, whose object is 
to connect the Aguan River of Honduras with the Carribean Sea.** 

Mr. Burton was educated at the Cazenovia Seminary and at Whitestown, N. Y. 
He won first prize for oratory in the Cazenovia Seminary, and was graduated from the 
Whitestown school with high honors in June, 1868. He began life as a school teacher 
in Cazenovia and during two yean folk>wing was principal of the public schools 
in Richmond, 111. In 1870 he became principal of the public schools in Lake Geneva, 
Wis. In 1872 he established the Geneva Herald and a year later resigned from hit 
school work to fill the position of editor of this paper. He followed journalism for 
ttunee years when he soM his paper and devoted his time to the promotion of the manu- 
facturing interests of Geneva. He has been identified with nearly every public enter* 
prise in Lake Geneva, and has acquired the enviable reputation of having done more 
for the promotion of this beautiful city than any other individual. 

Mr. Burton's next important work was as general agent and manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York for the state of Wisconsin. He was 
very successful in this field of endeavor, writing $800,000 of business for the company 
the first year. He was then promoted by the company to general manager for Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Northern Michigan and increased the business to $3,000,000 
in one year. In four years his total busineess exceeded $6,500,000. 

In 1885 Mr. Burton resigned this position and undertook the work of promoting 
the iron mining interests of the Gogebic and Penokee Range. He made an expbration 
of this country in February of that year, traveling by rail to the end of the railroad 
line and the balance of the journey on foot and snow-shoes. His investigation satisfied 
him of the great value of some of the properties, which he secured, and their develop^ 
ment within three years made him a millionaire and the acknowledged chief promoter 
of the Gogebic Range. He gave Hurley, Wis., its place on the map, being its pioneer 
promoter, and erected the Iron Bank Building, thirteen stores, thirty-five dwellings, the 
big foundry and the Burton Hotel, 200 feet long and four stories high, the latter 
building alone costing $55,000, and it still stands as the best in the Iron country. 
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Since this period he has folbwed the business of mining with the exception of the 
efiort directed to the construction of the Aguan CanaL He devoted five years to 
mining in Calaveras County, California, developing and operating a crystal mine, taking 
out the largest rock crystals recorded in geology, the product of twelve tons being 
sold to Tiffany & Co., New York. He also opened the Green Mountain Hydraulic 
Mine and extracted from this property gold to the value of over $40,000. Failing 
health forced him to return home in 1900. 

His attention having been directed to the Northern Alaskan gold fields, he ob- 
tained all the information he could get about the Nome country, and decided that it 
was a promising field for exploitation. He accordingly acquired extensive interests 
of both gold placer and tin properties in this region. The gold mines are situated 
near Nome in the most promising part of the Nome District, and the tin properties are 
near Cape Prince of Wales on Cape Mountain. At this place the prospects for obtain- 
ing tin in commercial quantities possesses almost infinite possibilities. Mr. Burton's 
company has shipped a ten-stamp mill and concentrators to its mines on Cape Mountain, 
and a large quantity of ore will be mined, crushed and concentrated and the concen- 
trated ore shipped out to be smelted this year, it is hoped in Seattle, ^ich will be the 
first practical tin smelting in America. 

This energetic initial move marks the opening, no doubt, of a new world supply of 
commercial tin, and if the various tin interests of the York District, Alaska, take their key- 
note from his action, the combination of Alaska tin interests will secure the attention it 
deserves in future. The capital which controls the tin markets is sensitive, but seldom does 
pioneer work. If Mr. Burton unites the producers of Alaska tin in the near future, a 
deserved recognition will come to all; which up to date has been withheld or treated with 
indifference. I believe that five years hence will see these Alaska interests united and under 
such leadership, and to the betterment of all concerned. 

It is said in the beginning of this story that Mr. Burton is a strong man. He has 
shown his strength in the successful culmination of the many financial enterprises in which 
he has been engaged. He has also shown his strength of character in other ways. At 
the age of twelve years he began to accumulate a collection of coins, and when he was 
thirty-four years old he had the most valuable collection of American coins ever owned 
in the Northwest. Tliis splendid numismatic collection was sold under the hammer in 
New York City to supply Mr. Burton with funds to assist him in paying a security 
debt of $28,000. The collection was sacrificed for $10,800 — and this was the 
penalty he paid for endorsing a friend's notes. A writer in referring to this act of Mr. 
Burton's says: 

'*This was a sacrifice indeed, view it as you may. It was an act of dauntless 
courage — backed by a heroic sense of integrity — for it required much more than ordi- 
nary courage to give up one's cherished possessions and to severely flagellate one's self 
without flinching. Mr. Burton was now left to face the world empty handed. To 
begin is a task, but not a severe one, for it is the common lot of all; but to begin over 
again is what tests the metal of which we are made. Tlie world smiles benignly upon 
the beginner but not so friendly on him who seeks to retrieve of fortune lost." 

Mr. Burton is a thoughtful man and a student. He owns a private library of 
II, 5 00 volumes, which is said to be the finest in the state of Wisconsin. This library 
represents the careful aand constant accumulation of more than thirty years. It con- 
tains 2,160 volumes on Abraham Lincoln and Lincolniana. Everything that has 
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ever been published about the martyred president may be found in the splendid col- 
lection that has been gathered by Mr. Burton. Mr. Burton has written an oration on 
Abraham Lincoln which is a classic. Regarding him as the best man of history, study- 
ing his character from every actual and imaginary point of view, and being absorbed 
with his theme, it is not surprising that his eulogy possesses the strong individuality 
which entitles it to live with the best thought of the age. I quote a part of a single para- 
graph which is the climax of this splendid oration: 

**With other men it was literary achievement; ihc triumphs of war; the aggrand- 
izement of conquest; the glory of new discovery; or the flight of imaginaton in the 
kingdom of Art and Song; but with Lincoln it was character. Character, CHAR- 
ACTER. TTiis is why his name grows with each succeeding year." 

Mr. Burton's ancestors were natives of Conningsby, Lincobishire, England. His 
father and grandfather immigrated to the United States in 1829. His father married 
Ruth Jeannette Allen, the daughter of a soldier in the war of 1812. She was a devout 
woman. Her son's (John E. Burton) religious training was in accordance with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. For sixteen years he was a member of this church, but 
drifted into agnosticism. He has been all of his life a worker in the Republican 
party, but in the Bryan-McKinley campaign both his judgment and sympathy were in 
favor of bi-metallism. Mr. Burton is a Royal Arch Mason, and also a life member 
and vice-president of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. At the society's 
request in 1888 his portrait was painted by Frank B. Carpenter, the painter of 
Emancipation-Proclamation fame, and hung in the society's gallery. This was in 
recognition of his contribution of many specimens to the society collection which he had 
gathered in Cuba, Yucatan, Honduras and Mexico, but chiefly in recognition of his 
efforts as the leading promoter in developing Wisconsin's iron interests. 

December 7, 1869, John E. Burton married Lucretia Delphine Johnson, of Killa- 
wag, Broome County, N. Y., his schoolmate at Cazenovia. The issue of this marriage 
is four children — Howard E. and Warren E., both graduates of the University of 
Wisconsin, and now in business, and Kenneth E. and Bonnie E., Kenneth being 
superintendent of the Madonna Mine, Monarch, Col., and the daughter is the wife of 
Prof. Edmund D. Denison. 

John E. Burton is a man of strong convictions and unswerving honesty. He is 
very practical, and yet he is an idealist. The success he has won in business enterprise 
IS a manifestation of the practical man; his love of books, his idealiaztion of the strong 
and masterful men of history, his work in the subtle realm of thought are evidence that 
there are times \^en he is an intellectual dreamer. He has no use for the tawdry tinsel 
of society, or for the sham and hypocrisy of the world. If he has been assiduous in 
gathering gear, it has not been entirely *'for the glorious privilege of being independent," 
but for the gratification he would derive from using wealth for the accomplishment of 
something that will be helpful to others. 



OTTO 8. MOSES 

OTTO S. MOSEIS is a young man who has been connected with the mercantile 
interests of Nome and has mined in the Blue Stone region. He has contributed 
in no small degree to the social life of Nome. He is the fortunate possessor of a 
remarkably fine baritone voice, which bears unmistakable evidence of assiduous cultiva- 
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tion. A dranwtic entertainiimt or a tocwl tmoa m Nome would not be rniiylrlr 
without a long from Otto Moms. 

He wu bom b Cennany, November 16, 1672, and immigrated to New Yctk 
when a unaU boy. He wat educated in the New York puUic ichof^ and in the Ckj 
CoDege. He received hia mutical educatim from private luton. He ^veni to Sealtb 
in 1900, and in the firing of that year came to Nome. 



JOHN Da BUHR. 

JOHN DeBUHR i* an Imnachuk 
miner, and one of the diacoveren 

of thi( famou creek. He wat 
bom in Germany, April 1 6, 1 668. and 
was a tailor for leventecn yean. Dur- 
ing hii rendcnce in the United States 
be ha« followed mining in Montana, 
Idaho, OregOT and Alaska. 

He anived in Nome June 21. 
1699. He was one of the passengers 
on the steamer Garonne, the first vessel 
to reach the new mining camp this sea- 
son. He took 500 feet of kmiber with 
him and was offered $1 a foot for it. 
Upon his armal he (Stained a lay on 
No. 3 Dorter Creek and worked this 
ground until August 1 , when he sold 
out and went to woric on the beach. 
He was very fortunate on the beach, 
where he struck tome rich ground and 
rocked out as much as $300 a day. 

He returned to the stales that fall 
and came back to Nome in the spring 
of 1900. He was in the Kougarok 
stampede, and in December, 1 900, he. 
Bill Davis, Jim McGtrmick and Mr. 
Parker left Nome with ten dogs and 1.000 pound* of provision* for the Antic tiapfc 
They were out on this trip forty-nine days. It was the fint overland tr^ by pros- 
pectors to the Arctic. The weather wat exceptionally severe and besides suffering fran 
the very cold weather, during the lott twelve days of their trip they were compelled to 
live on two days' rations. Returning, one of their dogs froze to death in the harness, 
and when they got to Mary's Igloo, the recording office of the Kougarok District, the 
thermometer registered 66° bebw zero. They arrived in Nome January 16, the day 
b^re the occunence of (he worst blizzard that ever swept over Nome. While they were 
on the Arcbc slope they staked Old Glory Creek. 

Mr. De Buhr returned to the Arctic the next spring, and during this season he 
made three overland trips between Nome and Inmachuk River. One of these trips 
was made without blankets, and there were no road-houses for shelter. He did not 
attempt to camp or build a fire, as rain or sleet was falling all the time. He traveled 
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c«»itKnt)]r for three days until he reached Kougsrok City, where he obtained much needed 
rot, and then finithed the journey to Nome. During this teaton he located the hunow 
Inmachtik mines, now known at the DaMey Group. He obtained the &r>l pay ever 
found in the Inmachuk. From thii pay-streak one pan of gravel yielded $24.60. 

In the fall of 1902 he took in the firtt iteam boiler and thawer to thii region, and 
began proqiecting for winter dig^ngi. He i> a Emi believer in the future of diii part 
of the country, and it the ovraer of tome of the mott valuable property on the Inmachuk 
River. 



CHARLEe DARWIN HASKINS. 

CD. HASKINS tayi that microbet of the 
■ gold mining fever got into hii tyitem 
twenty yean ago, but a routine of work 
wq u a ria g eternal vigilance and triplication pre- 
vailed any virulent manifettationt of the dis- 
caae mitO 1902. when he found an opportunity 
to viiil Nome, b Seattle he bought an interett 
is ■ minittg claim on Gokl Run. and during the 
■caMNt of 1902 be worked faithfully on No. 10 
Gold Rim, and cleaned up the munificent sum 
of $32.40. But thit did not check the de- 
TekpmcBt of the gold fever. Hn eiperience and 
obtemtioa told him there wat gold in thi* 
regiaa: dte quertion to lohre wat the method of 
cstnetiig it He came to Nome again in the 
.■■■■MP t^ 1903. and hit experience diit teaton 
coBVBOed him condutively that water wat the 
9t«t Arideratum. When he returned to the 
ilaleB lliit year it wat with a firm determination 
to cone back to Nome in 1904 prepared to 
coBit ni ct a ditch that would ttqiply water to 
aS tbe mineral ground of thii region. He ac- 
cordingiy organized the HatUnt Ditch and Mining Co. (Ltd.), with a capiul of $2,000,- 
000. and raited the money neccnaiy to build a ditch eight miles long from Canyon Creek 
to Gold Run. This ditch wiD have a water lupply of several thousand minen inches. 
and will cover an area of 10,000 acres of mineral ground. 

Mr.Haskint b a native of New Hampshire, but spent hit boyhood days in Vermont. 
He wu bom October 9, 1 853. At the age of thirteen he was a telegraph operator in a 
country office of Vermont, and a year later filled a position in the telegraph office of the 
aty of Bangor. Concluding that he wanted to be a laiktr he shipped before the mast 
and tailed in a number of vessels engaged m the coast trade. Tiring of a taiktr't Ufe he 
itarted to leam the watch making trade, but he never forgot his first love. As a small 
boy at school he excelled in physics, and potsetting an ingenious mind it was natural for 
him to drift back to the vocation that he began to leam when eleven yean old. Before 
he was twenty he was foreman of the Western Union Telegraph factory in New 
York, and in his twenty-second year he wat superintendent of the factory which employed 
180 men. He remained with this company until they vrere succeeded by the Western 
Electric Company. April, 1879. Thit company wat succeeded by the Bell Telephone 
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G)mpui)', and Mr. HukJni wa« associated with the mechanical and tnanufacturing <fe- 
partinent of this company unlil 1869, when he was laLen into the law department of the 
con^>any as chief expert. Duiing his long service with these companiet he made etera 
trips to Europe to establish electrical factories at St. Petoiburg, Berfin, Paris. Anhrap 
and London. During his association with electrical companies, comprising the greater 
part of his life, hundreds of electrical inventions have been submitted to him, and thoe 
it probably no man in the United States who has a wider knowledge of electrical appa- 
ratus in practical use. 

At the age of seventeen, while working in the factory of Chas. Willianu, Jr.. b 
Boston, he was assigned to the work of assisting George B. Stevens to develop the diqilei 
system, and while foreman of the Western Union factory in New York he assisted in die 
working tests of the quaruplez, or the Edison & Prescott duplex. So it will be seen dul 
.le grew up with the business of electrical engineering and invention. He has for a long 
lime desired to engage in the business of gold mining, and notwithstanding a long and 
successful career as telegraph operator, manufacturer of electrical apparatus, elcclrical 
engineer and electrical expert, he left the well-trodden path when opportunity came to 
blaze a new trait in the northern gold Relds. 



JOSEPH T. SULLIVAN. 



JT. SULUVAN is a miner of the 
* Nome country who has valuable 
interests on Daniel's Creek. He 
is a native of Miimesota and was en- 
gaged in minmg before coming to 
Alaska. He was superintendent of a 
quartz mine near Rossland, British 
Columbia, and has had wide piactical 
experience both as a placer and quartz 

He went lo Dawson in 1 897, and 
came down the Yukon to Nome. His 
most successful mining venture has been 
the result of locations on No's 2 and 3 
Daniel's Creek by himself and his part- 
ner, Jacob Berger. This property has 
been successfully operated. 

Mr. Sullivan ts a man who shrinks 
from publicity, and I am taking the 
liberty of writing this brief sketch with- 
out his knowledge or consent. His 
valuable interests in the mines of Seward 
Peninsula entitle him to mention in this 
work. He is an aggressive, practical 
young man of good business methods 
and commendable character. He has 
many friends in Nome who esteem him i 
generous impulses. 
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1 companionable associate and a 
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JACOB BERGER. 



JACOB BERGER » one of the 
ownere of mining property hav- 
ing a great value on Daniel'* 

Creek at Bluff. Thi» property was 

mined during the summer of 1904 by 

hydrauUc roethodi, and the yield was 

hilly up to the expectation of everybody 

interested. In the ownenhip of thii 

property Mr. Berger is associated with 

J. T. SnIKvan. 

Mr. Berger is a native of Ger- 
many and thirty-four yean of age. I-ie 

left the old country when he was a 

small boy and has been battUng with 

the world since an early age. When 

twelve years old he sold nevk^apers in 

St. Paul and Philade^hia. Since the 

age of eighteen he has been engaged in 

mining, his Brat mining venture being in 

British Columbia. He went to Daw- 
ton via Juneau in IS97, and came 

down the Yukon to Nome in 1899. 

He began mining in the Nome country 

OB tbe beach. During this summer he 

nnd J. T. Sullivan located No's 2 and 

3 Daniefs Creek b the Topkuk coun- 
try. Tlie great value of the property was not detei 




'On BERGER. 



led until 1902, but sbce then 



it has been successfully mined every season, and there still remains a fortune i 



Mr. Berger is a generous, whole-souled man who has many friends in the Northland. 



JOHN A. DEXTER. 

JOHN A. DEXTER is one of the earliest pioneers of Seward Peninsula. He 
first came to this country in the steam whaler Grampus in 1863. In 1690 
he came to Alaska to work in the Oomalik silver mines, and has been a resident 
of Seward Peninsula ever since. He conducted a trading station on Golovin Bay at 
the fiK<x now known as Cheenik. For many years this station was known as Dexter*s. 
As early as 1895 he pro^>ected on Ophir Creek, and assisted George Johansen, a 
pro^>ector and quartz mino-. to saw sluice lumber for the purpose of mining property 
in this region. When Libby, Melsing, Blake and Mordaunt came to Golovin Bay in 
1897, he sent a native out on a prospecting trip and the Eskimo returned with a small 
bottle of gold dust At the time of the excitement resulting from the strike on AnvO 
Creek, Mr. Dexter cJilained some property in the Nome country, but he is now pinning 
his faith to 960 acres of placer ground on the Kuik River, a tributary of Norton Sound, 
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which contains a vast quantity of low-grade gravel which may be profitably opeiated 
by improved methods. 

Mr. Dexter was bom on Barton Heights, Virginia, December 9, 1852. He 
went to Boston after the surrender of Richmond, and in 1870 went to tea. For i 
period of twenty-one years he sailed the seas. During an interval he was cngafod 
in putting doMm torpedoes for ChiU and Peru. He served as paymaster cleric in the 
Shenandoah with Captain Charlie Norton. 

Mr. Dexter has had some dirilling experiences in the Northland, one of which 
came near costing him his life, and so seriously injured him that he never wiD recover. 
In 1894, while traveling from St Michael to his home on Golovin Bay, he got caogbt 
in a blizzard while on the ice. This was the worst blizzard he ever saw in the countiy. 
It lasted near three weeks. The ice brdce and he and four natives were afloat for 
nine days. They dug a hole in the snow and put a cover over it. This dug-out was 
their ooiy protection from the furious stonn. When the ice finally drifted back there 
was a chasm of several feet of water between it and the anchored ice. In his anxietj 
to be released from imprisonment on the floating ffoe he attempted to jump the chasm, 
but miscalculating the distance fell in the water. He came so near accomplishing the 
feat that he was able to grasp the anchored ice and pull himself out. He vras wet 
to the waist, and with the thermometer at forty degrees below zero was instantly cov- 
ered with a solid sheet of ice. His legs were blistered by the intense cold and he was 
saved from freezing only by a change of clothing. Before he arrived at home he got 
in an overflow and had another narrow escape from freezing. After this trying ordeal 
he went to bed, and when he awoke from the sleep following the extraordinary fatigue 
and nerve tension of his perilous trip, he was a victim of locomotor ataxia. The paiD 
he suffered was intense. Using morphine to alleviate his suffering, he consumed as 
much as twenty grains of the drug daily. Finally he threw the opiate away, remaddog 
that he might as well **die of locomotor ataxia as be a dope fiend.'* Mr. Dexter still 
suffers from his misfortune, but is able to travel and attend to his business affairs. 

No man in the North country is better acquainted with the Elsldmo, no man 
knows more of the true life of the native of this country than Mr. Dexter. His wife is 
an Elskimo woman. She has a character that commands the respect of everybody and 
the highest esteem of those who know her well. She is a member of an old family of 
her race, and the education she received from her mother would profit many of her 
white sisters. From Mr. Dexter I have learned much of the Eskimo folk k>re: stories 
which their historians have handed down from generation to generation. 



HENRY J. DIETER. 

HENRY J. DIETER is a well-known mine owner and operator of Seward Penin- 
sula whose coimection with this industry in this part of Alaska dates from tbe 
fall of 1 900. He went to Dawson in 1 898, where he was engaged in mining for 
two years. He came down the Yukon to Nome in 1 900, and his practical knowledge of 
the mining business, good judgment and foresight enabled him to acquire some valuable 
properties in the Nome country. 

Mr. Dieter was bom in St. Paul, Minnesota, October 15, 1862. His father 
was the proprietor of the oldest shoe establishment in Minnesota, and the son acquired 
a thorough knowledge of this branch of the mercantile business, with which he was 
associated until he was twenty-three years old. At the age of twenty-three he went 
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west and engaged in quartz mining in Lower CaUfomia and Arizona. He resided 
five years at Mercur, Utah, where he learned the cyanide process, the method in vogue 
there for treating low-grade gold ores. Subsequendy he went to the Northwest and 
prospected in Rossland, British Columbia. He was in this region during a period of 
two years, and sold two good prospects, which were subsequently devebped into fine 
dividend properties. At a later date he was connected with the construction of the 
Great Northern Railroad. In the early nineties he returned to Utah, and at this early date 
became interested in Alaska. A man showed him some nuggets that had come out of 
the Forty-Mile country. When he heard the news of the Klondike strike in 1897, he 
started immediately for the northern gold field. He got over the pass that season, but 
was compelled to make a winter camp on Lake Bennett. He returned to St. Paul that 
winter and again started for Dawson in February, arriving at his destination June 1 1. 
To borrow his own language, he "never made a big thing in Dawson, but met with 
fair success.** He came near striking it rich in a fraction otf 28 above Bonanza. He 
made a pepper box of his location, but failed to find pay in any of the many holes that 
he sunk. After he sold the property a **lucky Swede** located the pay-streak and 
extracted gold dust to the value of $380,000. Mr. Dieter was in possession of a 
good claim on Dominion Creek, but could not get a title. Some of the Canadian 
officials also knew the value of the property. 

He had sent a man to Nome in 1899, and disgusted with his failure to obtain 
a title to properties which rightfully belonged to him, he resolved to folbw him and 
apply his efforts in a region where he had the protection of Uncle Sam*s laws. Eln route 
to Nome he stopped at Circle and Rampart, and was favorably impressed with this 
part of Alaska. Arriving in Nome late in the season of 1900, he learned that propert3( 
had been staked for him on the Bluestone in the Port Clarence country. Prospecting 
this property, he obtained pans of gravel that yielded as much as $313 the pan. He 
was highly elated with his prospects, and believed that at last he had struck the right 
kind of pay-streak. But the pay was in pockets, and the result of operation was not 
commensurate with the alluring prospects. He mined successfully two seasons on a claim 
at the mouth of Alder Creek. He is the discoverer of a big ledge in this vicinity 
which appeared to possess the possibility of a great mine. This ledge is eighteen feet 
wide and composed of calcite and quartz kidneys. From twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
the pan have been taken from the gouge. 

Before leaving Dawson he was shown stream tin from the York region, and after 
arriving in the Nome country he kept men in this part of the peninsula prospecting 
for tin ledges. The result of this prospecting has been the location of a large number 
of tin claims on Cape Mountain. Mr. Dieter has great faith in the tin prospects in 
this particular locality, and believes that the ledges which have been discovered wiD 
go down and carry continuous values. Tliere is a vein on his property nine feet 
Mride and the average of assays made of this ore show a value of fourteen per cent tin. 

In the fall of 1903 John E. Burton, one of the most successful and best known 
mine promoters of the United States, wired Mr. Dieter, who was then in Seattle, to come 
to Milwaukee. He went, and the result of this trip was the organization of the United 
States-Alaskan Tin Mining Company, which has been succenfully financed. The 
company owns twenty tin claims which have every indication of being among the most 
valuable tin properties of Alaska. 

Tliis company is erecting a ten-stamp mill, 100 horse-power engine, Wilfley con- 
centrating tables, electric drills, assay office, etc., on this property thb spring, there 
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bang ore enoui^ in sight to operate a mill of even greater capacity jodebiiitely. Thii 
company deservei apecial credit (or being the fint to mine and smelt commercial tin 
for the market from United Stales soil, as arrangementi have been completed for (be 
erection of a irndter at Seattle, Washington, this lununer for the smelting of aU the 
ore from this mine. 

Besides owning a number of promising gold mines on Seward Pcninsub, Mr. 
Dieter is interested m the vail cinnabar deposits on the Kuskokwim River. An in- 
corporated company has also been formed by Mr. Dieter the past winter in Detroit, 
Michigan, composed of financially strmig minbg men to erect a large plant on thit 
immense ptopaty early this year, and it is confidently believed that very soon this property 
will become a factor in the quidcsilver market. 

He became a benedict last spring. Mn. Dieter was formerly Mat Blanche 
Seepluch, of Milwaukee, Wiscooun. He is a broad-gauge man, a genial companion 
and a good citizen. His character is full of the sunshine that infuses light and happino* 
mto the lives of those who are hii associates. 



THOMAS DWYER. 

THOMAS DWYER is a well-known miner and 
merchant of Council City. He came to the 
Nome region from Circle, on the Yukon, in 
the early part (rf the season of 1900. He located in 
Council City, ythen he conducted a mercantile busi- 
ness far the sake of immediate revenue. Realizing 
that the money to be made out of this country must 
come from the mines, he has acquired extensive holdings 
on Ophir Creek and NeuUuk and Casadepago Rivers. 
Last Fall he closed out hit mercantile business, and 
henceforth will devote his lime exclusively to mining;;. 
Mr. Dwyer is one of the pioneers of Alaska. He 
went to thi» country lint in 1696, locating in Circle. 
This trip was made over the Dyea Pass. In 1896 
he mined on Haughum or Deadwood Creek, and 
was one of the early operators in this camp. He was 
one of the fir»t men to shoot the White Horse Rapids, 
He returned to the states via St. Michael, and went 
back to Dawson in the spring of 1898. He came ■nr...M.\s invYF.R. 

to Nome from Dawson, over the ice. in 1 900. 

Thomas Dwycr was bom in New York June 30. 1849. He was educated in 
the Normal State School. For twenty-five years he followed the business of a railroad 
contractor, and has assisted in the construction of a number of trunk lines in the United 
States and Canada. In 1869 he located in Superior. Wisconsin, and conducted a 
real estate busbess. He went to Everett. Washington, in 1691. and was honored b>' 
his fellow citizens by being elected as the first mavor of Everett. 

Mr. Dwyer was married in 1880. Mrs. Dw>-er was formedy Miss Julia Matte, 
of Three Rivers. Canada. At the time of his marriage Mr. Dwyer was constructing 
the North Shore Line, which is now a part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. He has 
valuable holdings of mining properly in Seward Peninsula, and his knowledge of the 
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country and the condition! w^ch prevail there will enable him to <verate hii propertie* 
to the best advantage. As a merchant in Council City he acquired the esteem and 
coniidence of the community, and is recognized as a good citizen and an honorable man. 




ROBERT HART NUMBER. 

ry H. HUMBER holds the position of superin- 
■^ • tendent of the mail route belvfeen Nome and 
Unalakleet. Every winter since 1900, ex- 
cq>ting the winter of l904-"05. he has carried mail in 
Northwestern Alaska. In four wbter seasons and 
through every phase of winter weather he has traveled 
with dog teams a total distance of near I 7,000 miles. 
He has had many experiences on the trail, several pieril- 
ous adventures, but has escaped unharmed and with- 
out even a serious frostbite. December 15. 1902, he 
fell through the ice of Norton Sound. That morning 
when he left the road-house where he had stopped the 
previous night the thermometer was 45° below zero. 
Both the road-house proprietor and the natives tried 
to dissuade him from going. The Eskimo said "Ice 
asieruk." But Uncie Sam's mail had lo be delivered, 
and he started to cross Norton Sound. After travel- 
ing (ifleen miles and accomplishing one-half of his day's 
)oumey, .tnd while running ahead of his team, he 

went through a hole in the ice. Fortunately his arm caught on hrm ice and he got out 
quickly, but not before he was water soaked from the waist down. I he distance to 
Isaac's Point was Bfteen miles, and he knew that he must accomplish this iourney or 
freeze. His water soaked garments froze instantly. He ran the entire fifteen miles, 
and arrived at the road-house in a little more than two hours after meeting with the 
accident. The violent exercise prevented freezing, but his feet became very numb. 
He carried an ax with him, and with the handle he beat his feet lo keep up the cir- 
culation until they were badly bruised. But notwithstanding this thrilling adventure, 
he WAS ready the next day to start bkck with the mail. 

On another occasion, when carrying the mail between Cape York and Nome, he 
was adrift on a doe in Bering Sea, but this is an experience that many Arctic explorers 
have had. He has encountered bliz/ards while traveling over the ice, and has been 
compelled to halt and craw] into his sleeping bag. Some of his dogs have been frozen 
on the trail. While Mr. Humber has passed through all these ordeals without receiv- 
ing any scars or showing any evidence of physical effects, the mental strain of such 
otperiences cannot be imagined by a person unfamiliar with the winter environment 
of Alaska. 

Mr. Humber was bora in Lincoln County, Kansas. November 19, 1871. He 
It of Southern ancestry and was educated at the Louisville Military Academy. Hi* 
boyhood days were spent in Montana, and in 1867 he was appointed assistant post- 
master under George W. Carlton of the Deer Lodge Postoffice. Subsequently he was 
associated with the British Columbia Smelting and Refinint; Company at Rossland. 
f-Ie was among the first men to go over the trail to Dawson in 1697. He prospected 
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in the Klondike country, in the Forty-Mile country and in other parts of the Northvreit 
until the spring of 19()0. He came down the Yukon in a small boat immrdiatdy iftd 
the break up of the ice. On account of his postoflice experience he obtained a posiboi 
in the Nome Postoffice, and had charge of the money order department* and every wintei 
since has been a sub-mail contractor under Calkins & Rots. 

Mr. Humber is a young man of strong resohitiona and indomitable wilL As 
may be inferred from what he has accomplished he has the physique of an athlete. 
With a strong sense of duty and an admirable courage he has the social qualities wfaidi 
have made him many friends, who know and esteem him as an honorable and a worthy 
man. 

CLYDE L. MORRIS. 

CLYDE L. MORRIS is the leading ditch contractor of Seward Peninsuis. 
He came to Nome in the spring of 1900, and engaged in mining on thf 
beach. He subsequently conducted mining operations on Osborne and Center 
Creeks, but failing to find a rich pay-streak he quit mining to engage 
in the transfer and freight business in Nome. From a modest beginning with two 
horses and a wagon, he has, by pluck, perseverance and persistence, attained to the 
position of one of the largest contractors in Northwestern Alaska. This season, 1905. 
he has a contract for the construction of near 100 miles of ditches. To ac- 
complish this great volume of work he will take to Nome on the first fleet of the Nome 
steamers 108 head of horses and will employ this season not less than 300 men. 

Since the beginning of ditch work in Seward Peninsula he has been prominently 
identified with that country as a contractor. He constructed the Hot Air Mining Com- 
pany's ditch, a ditch for the Wild Goose Mining Company from Center Creek to the 
pumping plant, the Northland Mining Company's ditch from Balto Creek to Berg 
Creek on Snake River, a five-mile section of Flambeau-Hastings* Ditch, seven miles 
of ditch for the Midnight Sun Ditch Company in the Solomon region, and eight miles 
of ditch for the Solomon River Hydraulic Mining Co. The equipment necessary for 
him to do all this work made him the owner of many teams and much apparatus for 
ditch building. But the contracts he has assumed this year have compelled him to 
increase this equipment so that he is now in a position to undertake any kind of work in 
the line of ditch building. He has now the largest equipment for ditch building in 
Northwestern Alaska, and will be the largest employer of men in the Nome country in 
1905. His contracts for ditch construction this year amount to $300,000, and include 
contracts for the Seward Ditch and Cedric Ditch. 

In the past he has been no less prominently identified with the freight and transfer 
business of Northwestern Alaska. In 1901, on May 24, when the steamer Jeanie 
arrived at Nome and dropped her anchor at the edge of the ice two miles from the 
town, the transfer men of Nome were asked to take the contract of hauling the freight 
with teams over the ice from the vessel to Nome. At this time the ice was not regarded 
as entirely safe, but Mr. Morris being satisfied of his ability to successfully accomplish 
the task without accident, agreed to deliver the steamer Jeanie^s 1,000 tons of freight 
to the consignees in Nome at the price of lighterage, which was five dollars the ton. 
He accomplished this undertaking without a mishap, although it was necessary to bridge 
several cracks in the ice with timbers, and when the ice parted from the shore a few 
days later the first fissure was at a place where he had made a bridge. 

The wonderful development of his business and the success he has attained at 
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Nome have been due to the (act that he it an induttiiout man and the posMoor of 
excellent biuinen qualitiet. With calm and imsTing judgment he has been able tD 
take advantage of every point that has come hit yny, and the lucceu he has achieved 
is illustrative of what may be accomplished by men viho apply themselves to work widi 
a singleness of purpose. 

Mr. Morris is a native of Pomeroy, Washington. He was bom September 2, 
1876. When he was a small toy the family moved to Oregon and s<d>sequently went 
to California. His early education was obtabed in die public schools of San Frandsco. 
In 1869 his family moved to Port Townsend, Washington, where his mother still !»• 
sides. Mr. Morris attended the Port Townsend schools, worked a year at the printers' 
trade, was engaged in the dairy busmess and took « commercial course in the Acme 
Business College. These briefly told events cover a period of nine years of his Kfe. 
In 1 898 he went to Vancouver Island, British Columbia, and was employed as a^ 
countant by the Mount Sicker and British Coliunbia Development Company. Later 
he became local manager of the Lenora Quartz Mine, one of the company's propeities, 
and held this position until the spring of 1900. 

Mr. Morris is a young man, and what he has accomplished has been the result <rf 
his single-handed and unaided endeavors. He is wide-awake, progressive, indusbrioui. 
reliable and honorable. His work has contributed in no small degree to the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of Seward Peninsula. 



J. POTTER WHITTREN. 

T POTTER WHITTREN is a civil engi- 
J * neer who has done the surveying for 
some of the inq>ortant ditch enterprises of 
Seward Peninsula. He is a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and was bom August 3, 1872. 
He was graduated from Harvard in the class 
of 1895 with the degree of B. S. During a 
period of two years he was assistant engineer 
for the Wisconsin Central fUihoad. He went 
to Dawson in the spring of "99 and came to 
Nome in 1900. He is the consulting engineer 
of the Council City and Solomon fliver Rail- 
road Company, and was associate engineer in 
the survey of the Topkuk Ditch and the Gold 
Run Ditch. He surveyed the ditch line of the 
Sobmon River Ditch Company, and is the min- 
ing engineer for the Goode Quartz Company, 
whose locations are on Trilby Mountain in the 

Solomon River region. Mr. Whittren holds the ^^^^^ 

appointment of Deputy United States Mineral ,i t>r)TTER whittren. 

Surveyor. 

Mr, Whittren is brimful of energy, and possesses the capacity to work expeditioudy. 
.Among his clients are the leading operalois of Seward Peninsula. A man of excellent 
character and broad intelligence, a thorough training has well qualified him for the 
work of his profession. 
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DEEMAR H. TRAPHAGEN. 



AN interesting rtory could be 
told of a Michigan farmer's 
Km who, unaided, except by 
hii own indiuliy and zeal to obtain 
an education, *et out when he was 
a mall boy to get away fnNn the 
dnidgery and environment of (ann 
Kfe. It would be a hiitory of a dutiful 
•on whoM father believed that too 
much education was baleful Instead 
of helpful and that the only road to 
■uccen lay along the way of work 
and drudging toil to which he and 
hit anceston had been subjected. 
The boy's burning desire for an 
education made him plead his case 
so effectively that the father*! con- 
lenl was obtained, upon the condi- 
tion that the boy should do his share 
of the farm work and the education 
should be obtained without any ex- 
pense to the father. The high school 
which the child wanted to attend 
was in the village three miles and a 
half from the fann, and the educa- 
tion it could furnish was secured by 
the boy without violating the con- 
tract with his father. After graduating from the high school the boy had the temeritr 
to attend the examination for teachers which he successfully passed. He succeeded 
in obtaining a country school, and after leaching one year attended the Univenity of 
Michigan, paying for the tuition vtdlh the money he had earned. By leaching and seO- 
ing school supplies he earned the money with which he obtained a university educatioa 
and fitted himself for the profession of teaching. This boy was D. H. Traphagen, now 
principal of the Nome public schools. 

He was bom near Fenlon, Michigan. October M, 1876. The foregoing is but 
a glimpse of his early Hfe. He was principal in the Owaso public schools in his native 
stale in 1900 when he resigned to go to Nome. 

Arriving in Nome he undertook the work of mining on the beach. He had bu^ 
an amalgamator to be operated by a gasoHne engine, but he soon discovered that the 
sluice-box method was the best way of mining. He made some money operating on 
the beach, and later in the season went to Teller. In 1901 he was interested in the 
mmes of the Kougarok DistricL But these ventures not being so successful as he 
anticipated, he returned to Seattle in the fall of 1901 with the intention of taking 
a post graduate course. In Seattle he organized the ni^t school under Superintendent 
Cooper, and taught mathematics in the high school during the winter. In the spring 
he resifrned and returned to Nome, where he spent the summer season, returning to 
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Seattle in the fall of 1902. During the winter o[ l902-'03 he wu principal oi the 
Interbay School, and was re-engaged to leach (hit tchool (he succeeding term when 
he secured the priDcq>al«hq> ^ the Nome School. Thorough in his work, of which 
he possesses a cominebensive knowledge, attentive to his duties, and having splendid 
eaKCutive ability, D. H. Traphagen is a successful teacher. Education has devel- 
oped talent and roaile him a man of marked ability. 




FRANK W. SWANTON. 

DURING the fall of 1897 and spring of 1698. 
Frank W. Swantou, with othen, organized a 
C0ii4>any known as the Minnesota-Alaska De- 
vel^ment Co. of Minneapolis. Minn. This company 
built at Tacoma. Wash., two river tteamen, one called 
the Minneapolis, and the other the Nugget, for the 
puipose of expiring Alaska and incidentally of secur- 
ing some of the gold of this new Eldorado. He ar- 
lired in Sl Michael about August 1 , 1 898, with the 
Bttntion of going up the Yukon to Dawson, but re- 
ports received of the immense riches of the Koyukuk. 
and its tributaries, and of the great surplus population 
of Dawson, induced him and his ctHnpany to change 
didr plans, and they proceeded to ascend the Koyukuk, 
getting along vety nicely until Sept. 1 3, when at a 
point about four miles above Bergman, a [own some 
600 miles up the fCoyukuk. the steamer landed on a 
bar and there it remained, all efforts to get it off ^ ^y <jwanton. 

proving futile. He prospected all that winter, going 

up the Koyukuk as far as it* head, but found nothing that seemed like pay. and when 
the ice broke b the spring, came down to Nulato without knowing exactly where to 
go. At that point the big strike at Nome was first heard of, and he consequently de- 
termined to go there, and arrived at Nome August 15. 1899. He went to work 
on the beach with a rocker, located some town lots and some mining claims, as was 
the fashion of the day, but did not "strike it rich." He was municipal clerk of the 
first govenunent ever formed in Nome, and, when the Nome Mining E)istrict was form- 
ed in compliance with federal statute, he became deputy mining recorder and later 
postmaster of Nome, which position he still holds. 

He was the second president of the Anvil Masonic Club, an organization known 
all over die United States; was Arctic Chief of Camp Nome No. 9, of the Arctic 
Brotherhood, and is now Grand Vice-Arctic Chief of that organization. 

Mr. Swanton was bom in Clonmell. Ireland, Dec. 29. 1863, and educated in 
Dr. Knight's private school and Queen's College. Cork. He went to the United! 
States in 1863. and was employed by the Pillsbury, Washburn Flour Mills Co., of 
Minnef^whs. At a later date he was b business for himself in the steam q>ecialty 
bne, rqiresenting a number of Urge manufacturers of steam supplies. Mr. Swanton 
is a popular and highly esteemed citizen of Nome, wIm> has taken an active part in 
all measures for the good of the community. 
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LADOWICH LATHAM SAWYER. 



LL SAWYER b one o( Ihe 
• beat known wkI mott highly 
esteemed dtizou of None. 
Dming the put two yean he hat bUed 
a podtioii fHi the ichool board, being 
elected thereto by a large nuiori^, and 
•dected by the board to perform the 
dutiet of Mcretary of diat body. He 
ii a Coanecticut Yankee and the ion of 
Jeremiah Nathaniel Sawyer and Emel- 
Bie Kelly. Hii father'* anccttry if 
FjgtiA and hit modtor't Iriih. He 
WM bom October 27, 1832, in Myi- 
lic ConnccticuL He it the third ion 
of a family of kvcq children, £ve boys 
and two girli. Hii ancetton were 
among the Pilgrim Fathen. They 
were teamen and hit father wai a c^- 
lain and owner of vesieli. Hit elder 
brodicr wai a lieutenant in die United 
Statei Navy during the RebcUion, and 
tubtequently wat United Sutet OhuuI 
•t Trinidad, W. I. Jeremiah N., the 
•econd ton, wat a tea captain and one 

of the ownen at Gahciton, Texai. of >- ^ haw«kk. 

the Charles Malloiy Line of Steamers 
between New York and Galvetton. He wai agent of the company. 

In the period of Mr. Sawyer't boyhood there were not the opportunitiei for 
acquiring an education that exist today. Mr. Sawyer's alma rnater was a cross-roicl'i 
country school in Mystic, Connecticut. At the age of sixteen he was left an oiphao 
and thrown upon his own resources. Following the heredilary instinct he went lo xi 
as a tailor. In 1649 he shipped before the irtast and went around the Horn to Stn 
Francisco, California, and resided in this state a number of yean. He and Julia £. 
F^ce were married in CaLfomia in 1S57. The issue was a son and a daughter, 
both deceased. Mrs. Sawyer, who hat been hit inseparable companion for near 
half a century, is with him in Nome. 

In 1855 he and his brother, Jeremiah, filled a vessel in San Francisco to go lo 
Bering Sea on an expedition to trade for fur and ivory. The vessel was crushed 
in the ice after having been k>aded in less than a month with a cargo obtained from ihe 
natives and valued at $80,000. The vessel and cargo were lost. Mr. Sawyer 
engaged in mining in California, and went to Frazer River, British Columbia, during 
the excitement over that camp in 1 858. In 1 860 he followed the stampeden to 
Caribou, carrying a pack on his back from Fort Hope to Caribou, a distance of 
several hundred miles. 

In 1670 he left the Pacific Coast and returned to Connecticut, engaging in manu- 
facturing in Meriden. He organized the Mcriden Curtain Fixture Company, to 
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manufacture a ihade ^>ring vnndow roller which he had patented. Thit company a 
BOW the largeit manufacturer in thit Hne m the world. He made a fortune out of 
thii enteiprae. and loit it through the mmtal aberrationi of hit partner who became 
inaane. 

After tevering hit connection with the conqiany and being reduced to poverty* 
be tamed hit attention again to the buanen of mining; fonning companiei and putting 
up itampt and amalgamating mills in North Carolina. Colorado and elsewhere. After 
accomulating another fortune the demonetization of tilver left him "broke" again in 
1697. In 1898, when near three score, he relumed to the Pacific Coatt unditcouraged 
by adveitity, and &rm in the belief and the hope of acquiring another competence. 
He ilaited the butinett of a mining broker in Seattle, and in 1900 came to Nome 
vrflCK he hat since resided. Mr. Sawyer u largely interested in the tin mines of Cape 
Mountain. There it a good pro^tect that their develc^ment will bring him the object of 
hit tearcfa in Alaska. 

Mr. Savryer's family hat an enviable record for fidelity to truth and abiolute 
honesty. Mr. Sawyer it a Democrat and a bi-metalist and was a warm exponent of 
tbe cause of William J. Bryan. He hat been active in politics most of his life. While 
a rendent of Meridra, Connecticut, he wat elected to the school board, and was the 
only E}emocTat ctwsen on the board in thit city of an overwhelming Republican ma- 
jority. Although he has passed the three-score-and'ten mile post, he is still full 
of neive energy, full of sunshine and as buoyant with hope as a boy. He comes from 
a vay religiout family but he follows the precept enunciated by Tom Paine: "The 
world it my country and to do good my religion." 



DANIEL J. WVNKOOP. 

Dj. WYNKOOP it a resident of Nome who 
• possetses a general and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of economic geology, mineralogy and 
practical mining, having devoted a number of years of 
hit life to the study of the teclmical side of these sub- 
jects, and having had a wide practical experience in 
the field of mining operations. 

His ancestors came from Holland to America in 
the seventeenth century. He was bom in Jefferson 
County. Pennsylvania, October 21, 1852. When he 
was twelve years old he moved with his father to the 
oil regions, and at the age of twenty-one he was an 
<^>erator in oil A few years later he made a trip 
to Colorado where he became interested in quartz min- 
ing for a short time. In 1891 he went west in search 
of health. He located in Tacoma, Washington, and 
continued to follow the business of mining. Improved 
health was followed by a serious injury resulting from 
Ae colhtion of a collier and a passenger steamer on 'he 
Willamette River. His son was killed in this collit- 
ion and both himself and wife were seriously hurt. 




D. J. WTNKOOP. 



rhit accident occurred in Sep- 
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tember. 1892, and during the four yean which were required for his recovery he 
farmed in the Stole of Washington and applied himsdf to the study of geology. 

He came to Nome in the spring of 1900 as manager of a company. The com- 
pany went to pieces and left him stranded, but being a man of resources and practical 
ability he found profitoble employment. He has done a great deal of "mushing** in 
this country, having made five trips to the Arctic slope over the ice. He served as 
deputy recorder under United Stotes Q>mmissioner Tom Noyes of the Fairhaven 
District, and is now connected with the United Stotes Q>mmissioner's office in the 
Nome District Mr. Wynlcoop helped to organize the Alaska Academy of Sciences. 
He has token great interest in the work of this institution. He was married in 1876 
to Ella E. Davis, of Edinberg, Pennsyhrania. Two daughters, Eldith M. and 
Hattie E., both of whom are married, are their only surviving chilcken. 



ALEXANDER CAMPBELL STEWART. 

THE men who own the ditches of Seward Peninsula practically control 
the mines of the country. Every man that has a ditch enterprise, projected, under 
way, or completed, in this country, has made the most of his opportunities, and is 
preparing to make his fortune. Without water the mines cannot be operated, and with- 
out ditches water cannot be got to all the mines. 

The young man who is the subject of this sketch came to Nome in the spring of 
1900, and to quote his own language, "landed on the beach with $7 and a sprained 
ankle.'* But he possessed the one prerequisite of success in a new country, industi>'- 
From his point of view idleness is a crime, an abhorred something to be shunned. It 
is as natural for him to work as it is to paruke of food when he is hungry. He has 
that nervous, muscular temperament which keeps the mind keyed to concert pitch and 
is a constant spur to physical endeavor. It is by work and self-denial and exposure to the 
inclemencies of both Arctic summer and winter, by sincerity of purpose and honesty of 
methods, that he has been able to accomplish what he has done. 

A. C. Stewart is the vice-president and general manager of the Golden Dawn Min- 
ing Company, which owns some of the most valuable mining property on Seward Penin- 
sula, and has under construction an extensive ditch on the right limit of Snake River cov- 
ering a vast area of mineral ground. Mr. Stewart was born January 23, 1874, at Kin.:- 
ston, Ontario. He is of Scotch parentage and spent his boyhood days in Kingston, Ontario, 
where, when he was ten years old, he distributed the Kingston daily papers to countn* 
subscribers. At the age of sixteen years he was a sailor on the lakes. When he was 
nineteen years old he went to North Michigan and became a prospector in the iron region. 
He worked in the woods as a lumberman. When twenty-three years old he was in 
Montana prospecting and mining. While he was a sailor on the lakes he learned the art 
of cooking and baking, and he frequently has followed his avocation as a cook to obtain 
funds with which to go prospecting. 

Attracted by the news from Nome in 1899, he was one of the early arrivals in the 
camp the following spring. His first employment was cooking in a restaurant. The wages 
he received were $1.30 an hour. After earning some money, he put a pack on his 
back and started for the creeks. He secured some property this season, and started to 
go outside for the winter. At Dutch Harbor he found empk>yment as a cook in the 
United States Marine Hospital. He filled this position until the hospital ck>sed, three 
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months and a half later, and received from the Government in addition to his salary, a 
high recommendation for sobriety, conduct and ability. 

In the spring of 1901, he returned to Nome with his brother, J. W. Stewart. They 
prospected during the summer season, and having the promise of a grub-stake, made 
preparations to remain in the country the ensuing winter. But the last boat sailed, and the 
promised grub-stake had not arrived. Mr. Stewart's entire available assets consisted of 
forty-two dollars in dust and a tent on his Cooper Gulch Claim. He lived in this tent 
during that winter. On February I, 1902, he was sent to the Arctic slope. It was 
one of the severest and worst trips that he ever had in this country. During this trip he 
was in a bad blizzard, and for forty-four hours his dog team of eight dogs was buried 
under the snow. He had a long weary tramp in search of shelter, and when nearly ex- 
hausted and badly frozen fortunately found a road-house. Experiences like these have 
come to many prospectors who were in the Nome country during the early days, and they 
are incidents which are branded on the memory of every man who has fought the blizzard 
on the trail. 

He arrived in Candle City after the arduous and dangerous trip, and found that 
there was nothing there for him. He succeeded in borrowing thirty dollars, fifteen of 
which he spent for fifty pounds of flour and the other fifteen dollars for a pair of rubber 
boots. He got a job working for Baker & Long on Candle Creek at ten dollars the 
day, and after working twenty-nine shifts he started in mid-summer to return to Nome with 
a pack horse across the peninsula. His guide on this trip was a compass. He refers to 
this trip as one of the pleasant experiences of his life, as it gave him an opportunity to 
see and examine the country and acquire a better knowledge of it than he previously had. 

After he returned to Nome the balance of the season was occupied in doing assessment 
work on the property he had previously acquired. He also did some prospecting on Snake 
River, and there and then resolved to concentrate his efforts and confine his work to this 
part of the peninsula. At that time he owned claims on Cooper Gulch and Holyoke 
Creek. Between this date and the spring of 1903, he acquired water rights and se- 
cured surveys for the ditch which he now has partially constructed. In 1903 he went 
back to Green Bay, Wisconsin, and organized the Golden Dawn Mining Company com- 
posed of representative men in that part of the state. A ditch, thirteen miles from Bangor 
Creek to Sunset Creek will be finished this year, 1905. Hydraulic elevators will be in- 
stalled on the property of the company, and the work of mining by the latest improved 
methods will begin. 



WARREN C. WILKIN8. 

WC. WILKINS is the manager of the Seward Peninsula Mining Company. This 
• company is installing a $90,000 dredger this season to operate its extensive 
holdings on Nome River. The property was well prospected by Mr. Wilkins 
in order to ascertain the values in the grounds before the large initial expense of building 
a dredger and transporting it to Nome was incurred. The result of the prospecting 
fully warrants the heavy preliminary expense of the extensive mining operations proposed. 
Mr. Wilkins has had an interesting and varied career in Alaska, beginning 
in the spring of 1897. He was an architect and builder in Philadelpha, Pa., and 
started for the Klondike in 1897 on a vacation, intending to remain only a few months. 
While in Dawson he acquired several valuable mining interests and among other properties 
49 bench. Bonanza Creek, which has since he relinquished it produced $ 1 ,000,000. He 
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staked thk claim in the i|>ring of *96. He returned to the states in the following Ul 
and went back to Dawson in 1699. In 1900 he made a trip to the head-waien of 
the Koyukuk. He descended this stream in a rowboat, floating down the Yukon to 
St Michael This trip covered^ a period of twenty-two days. He had grub-staked 
a man in Dawson in 1899 to go to Nome, and through this grub-atake arFangemcnt 
acquired some property on Dexter and GUcier Creeb, which he stiU holds. 

Mr. Wilkins perceived from the beginning of his connection with the Nome country 
that capital was required to accomplish undertakings of any magnitude. The individual 
miner might find a rich pay-streak and succeed in taking out a large quantity of goU 
dust, but instances of this kind were the exception rather than the rule. His in- 
vestigations of the minend deposits of the peninsula satisfied him that the most successful 
operations were to be conducted with the aid of modem mining machinery. After mining 
in a desultory sort of way and with indifferent success during the seasons of 1 90 1 -*O2-'03, 
he went to Philadelphia and in the spring of 1904 organized the Seward Peninsula 
Mining Q>mpany in that dty. This company purchased the holdings of the Nome 
River and New York Hydraulic Mining Company which owned 1 ,280 acres of mining 
ground on Nome River above the mouth of Dexter Creek. During the summer of 1904 
Mr. Wilkins prospected this ground with a keystone drill and having satisfied himself of the 
values which it contained* by persistence and hard work succeeded in securing the 
necessary funds to work upon this property by what he considered the besi and moit 
feasible method. He expects to demonstrate the accuracy of his judgment and the 
success of the big undertaking before the ck>se of navigation this year. 

Mr. Wilkins has endured the hardships of the Alaskan prospector. He has traveled 
over the uncertain trails of Seward Peninsula in the early days, and has * 'mushed'* 
through the blinding blizzard when the compass was his only guide. During the 
winter of 1 902-*03 he made a memorable trip from Nome to Inmachuk River. During 
this trip he encountered the severest weather ever experienced since the discovery of gold 
in the Nome country. Several prospectors were frozen stiff and stark on the trail during 
this winter, and Mr. Wilkins narrowly escaped the same fate. Several dogs in his 
team became exhausted, and had to be cut out of the harness and left to perish in the 
merciless storm; and only by the exercise of extraordinary will, that forced his weary 
limbs to trudge onward at a time when weariness made death desirable, was he 
saved from the nK>rtality list of the unfortunates who have succumbed to the blizzards of 
this country. Sixty days were consumed in the round-trip from Nome to Inmachuk River 
and Candle City, and while this distance can be covered in a 300-mile journey. Mr. 
Wilkins estimates that he traveled not less than 600 miles. One that has not traveled 
over the wilderness in a blinding snow storm when the thermometer is away below zero 
can not realize the difficulty of holding a course. A person that becomes bewildered 
in a blizzard frequently travels in a circle. The cold, cutting wind forces the traveler 
to make many detours in an effort to pursue his journey so that he may obtain the pro- 
tecting shelter of the hills and mountains. These conditions make a winter trip in the 
Arctic region longer and more arduous than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Wilkins was the first man that ever went from Haines Mission across to the 
Yukon with a pack train. His first trip in Alaska was made by this route. He took 
ten horses with him, and before reaching his destination was compelled to kill several 
of the animals for food for himself and companions. He was accompanied by three 
men and an Indian who had adopted Lieut. Schwatka's name. The men who 
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have braved the danBcn of an unlmown trai] b Aluka dcMrve luccew. not merely 
the succeM of a competence, but the succet* of a fortune. 

W. C WilkiiM wai bom at Ml. Plea*ant, Pa., and educated at the Mt PleaMnI 
Clastic and Scientific Instilute. He was equipped for the profesiion of civil engineering, 
and for a period of twelve yean was an architect and builder in the city of Philaddphia. 
at one time handling contracts aggregating $1,000,000 annually. NotwithsUnding 
his experiences on the trail, he still bean the evidence of youth. f-ie has a splendid 
physique and a prepossessing pertonality. With native intelligence he has the polish 
of education, and carries with him the atmoqihere of an early environment of refinement 



BENJAMIN A. CHILBERG. 

IN 1898 B. A. Chilberg went to Dawson. He 
came down the Yukon the following year <hi his 
way to the states. He paused in his journey 
when he reached St. Michael, and made a brief trip to 
Nome, and was so favorably impressed that he returned 
to this camp in 1 900, and has been identified with the 
country ever since. Mr. Chilberg is a native of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and was 56 yean old February 22. 
1904. He is a brother of the Seattle banker, and 
two of his nephews are prominently connected with 
the Pioneer Mining Company. He is of Scandinavian 
ancestry. His father being a pioneer of Iowa. 

When twenty-one years old B. A. Chilberg came to 
the State of Washington, and engaged in farming. In 
1876 he started the first grocery store in New Tacoma. 
Three years later he moved to Walla Walla, and pur- 
sued the same line of business, subsequently returning 
to La Conner, where he first settled, and going back 
to the farm. In 1869 he engaged in the real estate 
business in Tacoma. Two yean later he moved to Seattle, and was in the grocery 
business until 1897. During this year he went to Skagway. and from this place to 
Fort Wrangell. where he conducted a grocery business. In '98 he sold out and went 
to Dawson with a stock of window glass, which sold for two dollars and three dollars a pane. 
He made some money out of the venture, and lost it mining with a steam thawer on 
Chectiako Hill. During the winter of '98 he made a trip to Eagle, and in the summer 
of 1899 he started to return to Seattle, but slopped for a short time in Nome, as here- 
tofore narrated. 

In the spring of 1900 he returned to Nome, and he and his brother, N. Chilberg. 
mined with a rocker on Cooper Gulch. At the close of the season N. Chilberg returned 
to Seattle, but the subject of this sketch remained on Cooper Gulch for the purpose of 
taking out a winter dump. January 19 of this winter is the date of the severest blizzard 
in the history of Nome. Mr. Chilberg was working atone in a drift of his mine 600 
feet from his cabin. He shoveled his gravel on a sled and hoisted it through an incline 
by means of a pulley. At the surface the sled was automatically dumped, and then 
dragged back into the mine to be rekiaded. For several houn Mr. Chiberg noticed 
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that the tied came back covered with snow, but he was not prepared for the conditioDi 
which surrounded him when he came to the surface at 5 o'clock to go to his cabin. 
The night was dark as Egypt* and the wind was blowing with such force that be 
tound it difficult to stand. The air was filled with flying snow, and he debated 
whether he should go back into the mine and resume work, or tiy to go to the cabin. 
In the mine he knew there was safety, and although the cabin was on^ a short distance 
away, and he knew the direction perfectly well, he might miss it and perish in the 
furious storm. The thought that his cabin mates, who were two men that ^vere working 
another claim, might attempt to hunt for him and k>se their lives, impelled him to go 
forward. When he had covered half the distance he observed a comer stake wfakh 
he passed daily, and saw that he was a few points off his course. Tlie wind wis 
bbwing at a right angle to his course, and in endeavoring to make allowance for the 
force of the gale he had worked too far up into the wind. Taking his bearings again, 
he went on, and reached the spot where the cabm ought to be. but found no cabin. He 
called at the top of his voice, but there was too much noise made by the elements for hii 
companions to hear him. Bewildered, he stood still for a few miuntes, but the pene- 
trating coM warned him that he could not stand still and escpect to be alive ^^en daylight 
returned. He went on, and a short distance ahead found another landmark that enabled 
him to retrace his steps and find the cabin door. Next day when the storm had abated be 
found the spot where he had stopped and stood and called for help, and it was on top 
of the cabin. This cabin was a sort of a dug-out in the hill-side, only the face of it 
being visible in the winter time. 

This experience caused him to make provision for another such contingency. He 
constructed a windmill with a tick-tack, and when the wind blew hard it made a 
noise that could be heard a couple of miles away. One bad night during this winter, 
when the wind was howling and snarling from the north, whipping the snow from 
mountains to tundra, from tundra to the sea, there was a knock at the door of the cabin. 
Hastily getting out of his bunk and opening the door, a man, nearly exhausted and half 
frozen, stumbled inside. He had been lost, and was about to give up in despair when he 
heard the noise of the windmill. He took a course in the direction of the sound and found 
the cabin. The windmill saved his life. 

In 1901 Mr. Chilberg was foreman for the Pioneer Mining Company on Mountain 
Creek. In l902-'03 he was connected with the Nome Exploration Company. In 1879 he 
married Miss Lina Woodward. They have two daughters, one of whom is the wife of 
Frank Victor, manager of the Moore Jewelry Company of Seattle. Mr. Chilberg is a 
good citizen, whose honesty, genial nature and courtesy are best known to those who know 
him intimately. 



ENDRE MARTIN CEDERBERGH. 

CAPTAIN E. M. CEDERBERGH has been identified with Northwestern Alasb 
ever since the great rush in the spring of 1900. The favorable reports that 
reached the states from this region in the fall of 1899 caused Captain Cederbergh 
to go to Alaska. In addition to these encouraging reports, he was induced by Elastero 
capitalists to take charge and manage some investments in this part of the country, of 
which they thought favorably. He acquired the properly of the Arctic Trading & 
Mining Co. for the people he represented, and subsequently reorganized this company, 
naming it the New York Metal and Reduction Co. The capital stock was subscribed 
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by citizens of New York. The holdings of this company are on Glacier, Oregon and 
Buster Creeks and on Cripple River. All of this property is situated in a desirable 
part of the country, and on streams where profitable mining operations have been, and 
are, conducted. In 1902 Captain Cederbergh was solicited by friends in Chicago to 
obtain some property in the Nome country for them. As a result of the overtures of 
these friends, he made purchases of mining claims on Dick and Reindeer Creeks, in 
what was then known as the Good Hope Mining District. In January, 1904, he 
was asked to go to Chicago and assist in the organization of the Good Hope Bay 
Mining Co., and was elected president of this corporation. Adequate funds were 
subscribed for the preliminary work of prospecting, and Captain Cederbergh came to 
Nome in the summer of 1904 with a large outfit and equipment to begin work on the 
Dick Creek mining claims. He was seriously handicapped in his endeavors this season 
by a severe illness, and suffered an operation for appendicitis, which brought him near 
to the door of death. As soon as he was convalescent he sent to the base of his proposed 
work twenty tons of supplies, steam thawers and several men to conduct the work of 
prospecting during the following winter. 

During the winter of 1904 and 1905 Captain Cederbergh wa« appointed to the 
position of Vice-Consul of Sweden and Norway for the State of Oregon. His office 
is in Portland. Hiis position came to his as a testimonial of his worth as a citizen and 
his high standing in the community, and as a result of the strong support and endorsement 
that he received from the business men of Portland, Seattle and New York who had 
known him for many years. 

E. M. Cederbergh was bom in Stavangar, Norway, November 11, 1853. His 
early education was received in the schools of his native land. When twelve years old 
he was sent to Germany and received three years* schooling in that country. In 1870 
the spirit of the old Norse Vikings awoke within him, and he went to sea, shipping 
as a sailor before the mast. He followed the sea for a period of twelve years. In seven 
years he had attained to the position of captain, and during the last five years of his 
life on the sea he was master of the vessels in which he sailed. 

The history of his family is a part of the aimals of Norway. His grandfathei 
was a member of the Norwegian Parliament His father was a manufacturer, and the 
subject of this sketch received his early business training in a mercantile house and was 
associated with the mercantile business at the time of the death of his father, just prior 
to the time when he became a sailor. He immigrated to America in 1883, and after 
a brief stay in Chicago went to Portland, where he has resided ever since. During his 
residence in Portland he has engaged in the mei can tile and real estate business, and at one 
time was employed in the tax department of the sheriff's office. 

April 25, 1880, Captain Cederbergh and Miss Marie Nyman were married in 
Stavangar, Norway. Mrs. Cederbergh has accompanied her husband on all of his 
ocean voyages. She has shared with him his experiences in the Northland and has been 
helpful to him in all his work. She is a woman of culture, rare intelligence 
and genial qualities. Captain Cederbergh is a good citizen; he is a man of uncompro- 
mising integrity, loyal to his friends and just to everybody. He is brim full of energy 
and carries with him the sunshine of a happy nature, which brings light and hope into 
the lives of all who have the good fortune to know him. It was in recognition of his 
estimable traits of character that he received the distinguished honor from his native 
country of the appointment to a position in its consular service. 
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JOHN RUSTOARD. 

JOHN RUSTGARD » a lawyer 
and miner of Sew«rd Peninsula 

who has the dirtinction of having 
lerved one tenn u mayor of the City of 
Nome. He ii a Norwegian by fwrth 
and an American by choice. In hi* 
youth he worked in taw milb, lumber 
yards and as a carpenter, and with hii 
own eammgi paid his way through 
high school and college. He wai grad- 
uated from the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Minneiota in 1890. For 
two yean prior to his graduation and 
admission to the bar he was a teacher 
in one of the high schools of Mineapo- 
lis, MinneMta. 

In 1899 he went west, and came 
to Nome b the early summer of 1900. 
Since his rendence in Nome he has 
been stampeding, prospecting, mining 
and practicing law and speculating in 
mines and merchandise. At the Nome 
municipal election in April, 1902, he 
was elected to the common council by 
the largest vote cast for any of the 
candidates, and was elected by that 
body as president and ex-officio mayor. 

Mr. Rustgard is a man of unquestioned ability. He has the faculty of force- 
ful expression both as a writer and as a speaker. He believes Uiat "hoDCSty is the 
best policy," and that one who consistently abides by principle can wdl alord to 
calmly await the result Being an aggressive man he has made some enemies but he 
has a host of friends, and he says that he "has reason to be proud of all them." 




JOHN RUSTQAHD. 



MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN. 

THERE are few men in this part of the northern country who have as many frieods 
and acquainUnces as M. J. Sullivan. He is a miner from Dawson who hu 
been identified with Northweslem Alaska since the spring of 1900, and is now 
a prominent mine operator of the Gold Run and Solomon River regions of Sewaid 
Peninsula. Good natured. even tempered and always genial, with a heart in proportioD 
to his large physique, he is the possessor of the kind of character that takes an optimistic 
view of life, and draws to him many friends. 

He was bom on a farm in Iowa, February 9, 1867, and received his education 
in the public schools of his native slate. From the time he was nineteen years old, and 
for a period of ten years, he was connected with the train service of railroads in the United 
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States and Mexico. He began hit railroad career on the Union Pacific and concluded 
this line of work in Mexico. 

In 1897 hit was one of the firtt outfits to go over White Past. His trip acroii 
the lakes and down the Yukon was a memorable experience. While he was m Daw- 
son he mined on Hunker Creek« and he came dovnti the river to Nome in the spring 
of 1900. This camp has been the seat of hit mining operationt ever since that date. 
Mr. Sullivan is connected with several important mining enterprises* and is the owner 
of some vahiable and promising properties. 



ARTHUR H. MOORE. 

AH. MOORE has been a resident of Nome tince the tpring of 1 900, and has 
• been conspicuously identified with the freighting, transfer and contracting business 
of Seward Peninsula. He was the owner of the Gold Beach Trantfer G>m- 
pany, doing a general freighting and trantfer butinett, and conducting a line of stages 
between Nome and G>uncil City in the winter teatont. He hat also built a number 
of ditchet in thit country, among them the Cripple River Hydraulic Mining Company's 
Ditch, the Corson Ditch, and the Golden Dawn Ditch. During the past winter he 
organized the GoM Beach Development Company, of which S. G. Anderson it president; 
Robert Hall, vice-president; Frank Omeara, treasurer; W. L. Barclay, secretary, and A. 
H. Moore superintendent. This is a St Paul, Miim., corporation, having for its object 
the business of freighting, contracting and mining. The company owns 830 acres 
of mineral land on Iron Creek, and has planned to construct a ten-mile ditch this season 
to convey water for mining this property. 

A. H. Moore is a native of Brooklyn, Me. He was bom September 20, 1867, 
and was educated in the public schoob of his native state. He bekngs to a family 
of sailors, his father having been master of vessels. One of his brothers was captain, 
during several seasons, of one of the steamers of the Nome fleet. When twenty yean 
of age the subject of this sketch shipped as a sailor before the mast In 1888 he left 
home and traveled by way of Cape Horn to the Western Coast of America. He bcated 
in Port Townsend, and established a country store in the Olympic Mountains. He 
bought a pack train and engaged in this form of transportation businest between Port 
Townsend and his store and the country thereabouts. 

Ir 1897 he went up the Yukon and was employed as a mate on one of the river 
steamers. In those days the river boats burned wood which was obtained from wood 
choppers along the banks of the stream. A myriad of mosquitoes infested this countn-. 
making the work of loading fuel into the vessel both burdensome and unpleasant, and 
how the wood choppers managed to cut this wood, beset as they were by these pestiferous 
insects, is something that can be more pleasantly imagined than experienced. Mr. Moore 
spent a winter on Dall River, a tributary of the Yukon, and during the winter of '98-'99 
he ascended the Koyukuk to the head-waters. He came down the river in the spring of 
*99. This was a 1 .600-mile trip. 

Februar>' 2. 1893. A. H. Moore married Effie D. Hunter, of Port Townsend. 
rhey have three children, Willie, aged ten; Marion, eight; and Lucy, an infant. Mr. 
Moore is an energetic man and a tireless worker. He possesses more than a modicum of 
Yankee wit. and has the faculty of aptly illustrating a point in his conversation with a 
droll story. Mr. Moore is noted for his courtesy and disposition to accommodate people. 
He has made many friends in Seward Peninsula. This fact was best attested in the 
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of 1 904 when be wai selected u a candidate (or school truitee of Nome. He did 
'or the idea of being mixed up in poGtici, but the nomination coming to him 
fit he felt that it was his duty to permit hit name to go before the people, and without 
pon his part he was elected by the largest maiorily of any of the candidate* for thi« 
A citizen of Council City, who vbited Nome a few days before the municipal 
I, made this remark: "'If Mr. Moore's election was dependent entirely upon the 
Council City, he would be elected unanimously." The many acts of kindness 
he had shown the residents of Council City while conducting the stage line from 
to Council had inspired the sentiment just expressed. 



MATTHIAS SCHULER. 

VTT. SCHULER is one of the 
successful miners of the Nome 
country. He is a pioneer Alas- 

laving spent ten years in the 

n country. He was bom in Sis- 
County, California, November 

)70. He was educated in the 
schools of California and in 

on's Business College in Sacra- 
After working at farming a 

ime he went lo Alaska in 1690 

litkoot Pass and down the Yu- 
He camped and ate dinner on 

nks of the Yukon where Daw- 

M stands, before the discovery of 
the Klondike country. His ob- 

point in Alaska was Circle City. 

:hu]er engaged in the business of 

! in Circle, and was the owner 

irst wagon on the Yukon. After 

ike at Dawson he made big 
out of the teaming and freight- 

liness. In those days the price 

J for a day's work with a team 

100. He went from Circle lo 

n in June and remained there 

he spring of 1900, when he came to Nome. 

le is associated in mining enterprises with W. J. Black. Owning an interest in 

Dexter Creek, he opened that claim. He and Mr. Black sunk two shafts on what 

m as Summit Bench between Dexter Creek and Specimen Gulch. The first shaft 
6 feet deep and did not strike the pay-streak. At a depth of eighty-six feet splendid 

s found in the second shaft Mr. Schuler is an owner in two 160-acre tracts on 

Creek. This property has from four feet to seven feet of pay gravel which yield* 
operated by sluice-boxes and the shoveling-in method. 

Ir. Schuler is an industrious, a highly esteemed and an honorable man, who has 
to sink his share of prospect holes in the country. It it the men of this character 
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who find the pay-ttmb. The nicccufu) pioipector mint atbun to niccm by the him 
method by ^ich succcm i* achieved in any other line of butineM. Thi> mediod mar ^ 
■unimed up in one little word which poneatet a great deal of ngnificancc. work. 



WILLIAM J. BLACK. 



W). BLACK, it one of the Hicceu- 
* ful miners of thii country. He 
is a native of Mauachuictts. 
and went to Alaska from San Francisco 
in 1895. He has been in the Forty- 
Mile country and b Circle, and has 
mined in both of these regions. He 
came to Nome over the ice in the 
winter of 1899-1900. and since his 
arriva] has been actively oigaged in 
mining, most of his work having been 
done on Dexter Creek and Arctic 
Creek. Mr. Black has sunk a lot of 
holes to bedrock and has done a lot of 
work hunting for pay-streaks in Se- 
ward Peninsula. He hat hiriy earned 
all the success he hat achieved. 

He is a public-tpiiiled citizen, 
•elf-reliant, induttriout and honorable; 
a man who attends to his own butinett, 
and never manifests a disposition to 
meddle with the atfairs of his neighbors. 
His experience as a miner in Alaska ha« 
furnished him with a knowledge of 
conditions in the Northland, which it a 
valuable asset to every man that follows 
this vocation. 




ALBERT J. LOWE. 

A J. LOWE was one of the first men to arrive in Nome in the spring of 1699. 
• He followed the ice down the Yukon, arriving m Nome in June. Hit bnl 
mining operations were on the beach which was discovered soon after bii 
arrival. He was appointed special Deputy Marshal by United Stales CommisnocKr 
Rawson, and look an active part in the Consent Government, being a councilmao ia 
Nome's first council, and when the federal officers in July, 1900, arrived, he was ip- 
poinled to a deputyship in the marshal's office under Mr. Vawter. f-Ie was renp- 
pointed as deputy marshal by Mr. Richards who succeeded Mr. Vawter, and heH 
the position of jailer during the Utler's incumbency. 

Mr. Lowe is a native of New York and it forty-three years old. In his younger 
days he was agent of the Adams Express Company in Boston. He went to Dawson 
over the White Pass in '97, and never hat been out of the country since. His Enl 
winter was spent at Dawton and Forty-Mile. He had many interesting < 
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OQ the Yukon, uid hu leen Nome in neatly evety phaac of iU exittence and growth. 

When he urived in Nome, June 27, 1900, the cainp contnted of only a few 
tentt. Later when the beach digging! were discovered he paid twenty doUan foi a 
rocker mack out of loap boxet and starch boxet. At that time tfiere were not 
iDOTC than half a dozen rodcen in the camp. Some that were in we were whipiawed 
out of drift-wood, and put together with naib drawn out of boxet. Mr. Lowe'i 
km day'» work on the beach with hit rocker netted him $140. He sayi he has lecn 
ipoto on bedrock in the beach literally covered with gold. 

Ai a member of the Content Govenmient Council Mr. Lowe was on the street 
cMnaittee. and b the spring of 1900 the sanitary work and the work of draining the 
itiMli, for ^^ch an appropriation of $15,000 was made by the Charnber of Com- 
■MRC was under his tupervition. Mr. Lowe has made an efficient federal officer. 
He ii a brave man who never ihrunk from difficult or dangerous work. As an officer 
^hAu Commissioner Rawson in the early and trying days of Nome he did his share 
m iHWiiiiiiii peace, maintaining order and enforcing the law. 



w 



WILLIAM A. V1NAL. 



ILUAM A VINAL it the Nome representa- 
tnre of the Alaska-Boston Conttniclion and 



MiniDg Company, a Matsachutetts corporation 
opM^Bg B Seward Peninsula. Last season. 1 904. 
Nk VwmI acquired valuable and extensive interest) 
far tUl company in the Solomon River region. These 
■lanti comprise a group of claims on Solomon River 
•t tbe mouth of Penny, and the Matlock & Beagle 
p io p c tty , which includes a valuable water right and 
two miles of ditch already constructed. 

Mr. Vioal was boni in Orono, Mabe, March 1 4, 
1660. and was educated b the University of Maine, 
and followed the profession of surveyor and engbeer 
for nine years. During a period of eleven yean of 
his life lie was engaged in the lumber busbess in hii 
native state. He came to Nome in 1 900 and engaged 
in mining on Hungry Creek. He was successful in 
this venture, and subsequently mined on Kasson Creek 
in the Solomon country. He has also operated on 

Anvil Creek. During the season of 1904 he co-operated with Mr. Olebaum b opening 
and derdopbg No. 9 Solomon, vihkh proved to be a very valuable property. Mr. 
Vinal has q>enl two wbten in Nome and all the sununen sbce 1900. 

The property acquired last season for his company comprises thirty-four claims 
ataated south of the mouth of Penny River and extendbg a distance up ^lovel CredL 
This property bcludes the Halla Bar. 

Mr. Vbal is a member of an old and prombent family of Massachusetts who 
tnce their lineage back to English and Scotch ancestors. He is married. Mrs. 
Vinal was formerly Miss Hattie Sutherland, a relative of Miss Sutherland, one of 
die eftcicnl teachers b the Nome puUic school. Mr. Vbal is an enterprising and 
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inciiutrioiu muL Without any blare of tniitq>et> he hai made niODey out of the dmmi 
of the Nome counby ever since hia futtt teuon't opention*. and the property wkich be 
hai recently acquired (or his company is unquestioraJily valuable, and uader hydranEc 
opentioD will undoubtedly yield a Urge quanti^ of gold. 



Q 



QEOROe DOW BUNKER. 



EORGE D. BUNKER is a young man of 
San Fnncitco. He is associated with the 




arly histoiy of Northwestern Alaska, and hat 
been identified with mining interetU of the Council 
District since 1 697. He is the son of a pioneer buti- 
ness man of San Fnncisco, and was bom in that city 
June 6, 1870. He attended the San Francisco 
public schools and subsequently Brewer's Academy, 
San Mateo. Mr. Bunker's grandfather was Crom- 
well Bunker, one of the fint whalen to sail in 
Alaskan waters. The date of his «4ialing cruises was 
near seventy years ago. The family at that time 
resided in NantuckeL R. F. Bunker, father of the 
subject of this sketch, came to San Francisco in the 
early days of the Western metropolis, and engaged b 
the butcher business. In 1897 when Captain Libby 
was outfitting to go to Alaska George D. Bunker 
grub-staked Louis F. Melsing to accompany him. 
Captain Libby and Louis Melsing are both brothers-in- 
law ol Mr. Bunker. The otlier memben of thii ex- 
pedition were Harry L, Blake and A. P. Mordaunt. 
coverers of gold in the Fish River country, and ' 
the time the strike was made on Anvil Creek. 

Mr. Bunker has been interested in mining in the Council District ever since llif 
historical trip of his brothers-in-law. At one time he owned 106 mining claims in 
Sevntrd Peninsula, but realizing the unwisdoir. of such extensive holdings in the oevr 
country, he concentrated his interests on Ophir Creek. During the past few years ht 
has disposed of his interest) in ten claims on this stream. He is now operating Na 3, 
above Discovery. 

He was one of the first arrivals in the Nome country in the spring of 1899. 
being a passenger on the steamship Garonne. Mra. Bunker accompanied him on thii 
trip, and ^e was one of the first white women in Council City. Mr. Bunker has had i 
varied and interesting experience in the Northland. He has been with the country 
since the earliest days. In 1899 he set up and operated the first gasoline engine on 
Ophir Creek, which was probably the first engine of this character brought into the 
country. 

Mr. Bunker was married December 18, 1890. Mra. Bunker was formerly 
Miss Dora Melsing. The issue of this union is one girl, Alfarretta. twelve years old. 
Mr. Bimker is an energetic business man, genial companion, and a loyal friend. 



They were the original is- 
prospecting in this region St 
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J. C. BROWN. 

ONE of the most remarkable strikes in the Nome District in 1 904 was made on Little 
Creek. FoUowing in the wake of the Midas scandal and when a considerable 
exodus of miners to the Tanana District was occurring, it meant much to the 
reputation of Alaska and the prosperity of Nome as a mining camp. This discovery 
was the reward and result of patient effort and skiUful prospecting on the part of Mr. 
J. C. Brown. It placed him among the successful and prosperous miners of Alaska. 

Mr. Brown was bom at Fort Worth, Texas, in I860, but his youth was spent on 
a farm near Argentine, Kansas. In early manhood he removed to the city and conducted 
a feed, fuel and builders* supply business and was associated with the city bank. His 
townsmen elected him a member of the city council, of which body he was president until 
he left the city. In 1 898 Mr. Brown decided to go to Dawson. He arrived at Chilkoot 
Past on the momentous day of the snow-slide which caused such loss of life at Sheep 
Camp. After this catastrophe he was one of the first to cross the pass. He underwent 
the awful hardship incident to overland travel to Dawson at that time, but not hnding 
the place to his liking traveled farther down the Yukon. During the summer he 
prospected in the vicinity of Elagle City, and in 1899 was chosen mayor of the town 
he had he^^ed lay out and plat Here he met his first mining difficulties. 

He had k>cated some property and was industriously prospecting, when a party 
of English capitalists came down the river and in utter disregard of the rights of the 
resident miners, bcal customs and United States law, began to locate tracts of land 
hundreds of square miles in area. Mr. Brown called a miners meeting, one of the first 
and largest ever held in Alaska, and demanded justice and protection against the in- 
truders. The result of the meeting was an order issued to the men to vacate the country 
on three days' notice. It was obeyed and the interests of the bonafide miner in the Eagle 
country were not again disturbed in a similar manner. In the fall of 1899 Mr. Brown 
returned to the states, but the rush of 1900 carried him to Nome, where he has since 
been a permanent resident. His first operations were unfortunate. He bought a lay 
of property on Nikkilai Gulch, and afterwards found that he had paid the wrong man, 
but was unable to regain the money. He spent the remainder of the season prospecting, 
and went as far north as the Good Hope District. 

The summer of 1902 found him working on Dorothy Creek, and the following 
season he was associated with a company that put in a ditch on Cripple River. But 
not until the summer of 1 904 was his ambition realized. At that time Mr. Brown owned 
Claim No. 1, sometimes known as Railroad Claim, on Little Creek. Commencing at 
one end of the claim, he put down a series of six holes through solid frost, finding bedrock 
at a depth of forty feet. In all fair prospects were found, but not until the last was the 
rich gravel found. In this main shaft pans of pay gravel chosen at random yielded from 
$150 to $180. The bedrock was very uneven. Parts of the gold-bearing stratum 
rested on beds of solid transparent ice varying in thickness from one to three inches. 
Both fine and coarse gold was found, the largest nugget being worth fifty dollan. Five 
different lays were worked during the winter of ]904-*03. The cluster of camps with 
those of men who worked adjoining property was called Brownville. 

Though not a miner of long experience, Mr. Brown's sound ideas, based on in- 
telligent observation and practical work, have won for him the attention and respect 
of more experienced men. He has been the adviser instrumental in the execution of a 
number of important business deals. Several newspaper articles written by Mr. Brown 
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express unbounded faith in the future of Seward Peninsula as a gold-bearing country. 
In one of them he names the territory included between Cape Nome and Point 
Rodney, *'The Basin of Gold,** and he believes the adjoining foothills will surprise the 
world. 

Mr. Brown*s efforts to secure law and order in a mining camp are well illustrated 
by an incident which also exemplifies the spirit of perseverance that every successful 
miner must possess. In the winter of 1900 he was robbed of nearly all he owned. 
Beheving the thief would return, he lay in wait and caught the man and forced him to 
divulge the names of the persons aiding in the robbery. Tlirough his determined pros- 
ecution a desperate gang of robbers was broken up and six men were sent to McNeiFs 
Island. 

Mr. Brown has always been the friend and advocate of the prospector and trail 
blazer, for only through the efforts of such men can the country be properly developed, 
and he has always opposed unjust representation of the country. He has endured the 
hardships that every Alaskan pioneer must endure, and has earned the respect of the 
conununity by upright dealings and the bold determined spirit of his work. No man has 
earned a more well-deserved success. 



NEL8 PETERSON. 

NEILS PETERSON is one of the fortunate miners of the Nome country. He is 
an intelligent miner. His wide experience in the northern gold fields has equipped 
him with a knowledge of the conditions surrounding placer gold deposits. If 
he has been fortunate it is not altogether the result of luck, as he has used his brains and 
the knowledge of his experience in his search for the pay-streaks. 

Nels Peterson was bom on the Island of Szaland, Denmark. October 23, 1850. 
His father tilled a small farm on the island, and the boy obtained his education in the 
public schools of his native land. Mr. Peterson has been a bread-winner ever since he was 
eleven years old. In 1672 he left the old country and went to the United States. He 
tpent two years in the iron mines of Lake Superior, and another two years in the city of 
Chicago. From Chicago he went to the northern parts of Michigan and Minnesota, and 
during a period of nine years was a railroad contractor engaged in construction work. 
His last railroad work, in 1685, was on the Canadian Pacific. 

Quitting railroad work he engaged in mining in British Columbia, and two years 
later went to Seattle. He resided in Seattle from 1867 to 1894. and during this time 
he was engaged in the grocery and transfer business, and the work of contracting to clear 
land for city improvements. In June, 1894, he went to Southern Oregon and for three 
years prospected and mined in this state. Returning to Seattle in 1897. he outfitted for 
Alaska, and on March 25 sailed on the City of Mexico for Dyea. 

He arrived in Dawson, May 20. His entire assets upon his arrival in the Yukon 
mining camp were ninety-five cents. Working a month for wages at $15.00 the day» 
he obtained a **grub-stake** and started prospecting, believing that his experience as a miner 
was worth more to him than the splendid wages he was receiving. He bcated 5 Beb>w 
on the left limit of Bonanza Creek, and was the first man to find pay in the benches of 
this stream. He borrowed three sluice-boxes from '*Tex** Ricard, and without any as- 
sistance in three weeks cleaned up $1,100. The famous Gold Hill of the Kbndike 
gold fields lay between his claim and Skookum Creek. Careful observation by Mr. Peter- 
son of the character of gold in Bonanza and Eldorado Creeks and in Skookum Creek 
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and the spots where it was most plentifully found, convinced him that an ancient channd 
or deposit of concentrated placers existed in Gold Hill. So when Nathan Kretge, hii 
partner on the trail to Dawson, came to his camp, Mr. Peterson induced him to locate a 
bench claim on the right limit of Big Skookum where he thought the old channel might 
be discovered. Previous prospecting by Mr. Peterson on Gold Hill convinced him that 
the pay was deep. On the claim located by Mr. Kresge, in which Mr. Peterson was to 
have a half interest, the first stroke of the pick removed the moss-covering of a gravd 
deposit and turned over a stone that had a yellow glitter on its bdltom tide. The yeUow 
glitter was a $10.40 nugget. Taking a pan of the gravel to water he ^vashed it and se- 
cured $6.00. With rockers made of tomato boxes, he and his partner in eight dajrs 
working five hours a day, and carrying the gravel to the water, cleaned %Mp $6,375. 
Two days after they made the strike there were a thousand people on Gold Hill hcaX- 
ing claims. 

Tliis discovery was made late in the season and during the winter he and his part- 
ner sold the Skookum claim for $40,000 and Mr. Peterson sold his Bonanza claim for 
$10,000. Mr. Peterson went to work for the company that purchased his property, as 
manager at a salary of $5,000 a year. In the spring of 1899 he cleaned up all of hii 
mining interests and bought the river steamers Bonanza King and Eldorado, paying for 
them $50,000. But he found the transportation business different from mining. He 
came into active competition with the Canadian Development Company, and in the fail 
of 1 900 he landed in Seattle broke. 

In the spring of 1901 he sailed on the Centennial for Nome and arrived in this 
camp in worse financial condition than he was in when he arrived in Dawion. He 
didn't have a cent. But his wife who had remained in Dawson the previous winter 
reached Nome a few days after his arrival, and she had $800, which she had managed to 
save out of the wreck of his Klondike accumulations. Mr. Peterson went to Teller and 
prospected in the Agiapuk region, but meeting with no success he returned to Nome, 
and in the middle of September bought in on bedrock from A. M. Britt on No. 2 Hol- 
yoke. He and Mr. Britt operated this property for two seasons and took out over $37.- 
000. In 1 904 they sold the claim for $3,000. Mr. Peterson did a great deal of winter 
prospecting during his residence in the Nome country, and one winter took $4,000 out 
of the Portland Bench on Oregon Creek, but the expense was $4,500. In 1904 he ob- 
tained a lease of eighty acres on the left limit of Snake River three miles from Nome, and 
constructed a ditch three miles long from 5 below on Anvil Creek to this property. He 
operated the ground late in the season and extracted $4,000. He bonded the ditch and 
lease to W. C. Wilkins, who purchased this property for $10,000 in the spring of 1903. 

In the middle of November, 1904, John Johnson who had a lease from the Pio- 
neer Mining Company on a piece of tundra ground known as the Portland Bench, near 
the famous Little Creek strike, requested him to go in partnership with him and assist 
him in making the effort to find the pay-streak. Securing the co-operation of Carl Ander- 
son as another partner, the three miners built a cabin, and using Mr. Peterson's boiler and 
thawer began the slow and laborious work of sinking holes in the frozen ground. They 
sunk six holes to bedrock. The depth of these shafts was from thirty-two feet to fifty- 
three feet. They drifted on bedrock a total distance of 160 feet, and finally on Wash 
ington*s birthday they struck the pay. It proved to be the richest gravel deposit ever found 
in any of the northern gold fields, possibly the richest ever found in the world. A pan 
of gravel taken from bedrock yielded $1,200, and Mr. Peterson says that a pan couM 
have been picked that would have yielded $3,000, possibly $5,000. The terms of the 
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lease allowed them to work only eight men, including the cook. In sixty days they took 
out a dump which they cleaned up in twelve days sluicing, and which shielded gold 
valued at $4 1 3,000. Every cubic yard of gravel taken from this wonderful mine averaged 
$2. 1 the pan. There never was less than 1 .000 ounces in the clean-up, and the largest 
clean-up four men shoveling in four hours resulted in securing $41,000. 

Mr. Peterson was married in Dawson. July 4, 1899^. They have one child, Nels 
Joseph Peterson, bom April 12, 1900. Nels Peterson is a successful miner because he 
knows how. He is an industrious man. a good citizen and deserves ail the good fortune 
that has come to him. 



JOHN JOHNSON. 

THERE may be a "destiny which shapes our ends/* but when an honest and a 
faithful man. after years of toil and hardship, strikes the trail that leads on to 
fortune, we prefer to view his achievement as the result of persistent effort, the 
reward of earnest endeavor. John Johnson is a pioneer of the Nome country. He has 
prospected, worked in the mines, filling the position at various times of a trusted em- 
ploye of the Pioneer Mining Company; he has traveled in winter, sometimes through 
perik>us blizzards, over a large area of Northwestf:m Alaska, and has experienced 
all the vicissitudes of frontier life in the Northland. Finally, after near seven years 
of prospecting, he discovered the richest pay-streak ever found, and mined a fortune 
out of it in sixty days. 

John Johnson was bom in Vermland, Sweden. August 17. 1874. He is a 
farmer's son. and was educated in the public 5chooIs of his native land. He learned 
the carpenter*s trade, and immigrating to the United States in 1892. worked at his 
trade six years in Chicago. 

In 1898 he went to Alaska, and became a miner. He stayed in Rampart a 
year, and worked a lay on No. 5 Little Minook. The result of his first mining venture 
was not sucessful. News of the Nome Strike reached Rampart during the winter, and 
in the spring of *99 he left these diggings for the new camp, arriving at Nome in July. 
Securing employment from the Pioneer Mining Company, he filled the position of watch- 
man on that company's Snow Gulch property during the balance of the season. 

In the latter part of November he went to the Norton Bay country on a prospect- 
ing trip. This was an unprofitable expedition, in which there were hardships and a 
narrow escape from death. On New Year's day, while crossing Norton Sound, his 
team went through the ice, but he got the dogs out without serious mishap. Returning 
to the Nome region in March he prospected on Solomon River, where he had staked 
claims the previous year. In the summer of 1900 he worked for the Pioneer Mining 
Company, and had charge of their clean-ups on Snow Gulch, Mountain and Rock 
Creeks. 

In the fall of 1900 he and Axel Olson were outfitted by Jafet Lindeberg to go 
to the Fairhaven District. They intended to cross the divide to the Arctic slope, but 
they joined the Bonanza Creek stampede, and ran short of food and were compelled 
to return to Nome for more supplies. Starting again in December, they were the 
second party to cross the "Noxapaga Divide." They prospected tributaries of the 
Inmachuk and other streams of the Arctic sk>pe. They named several streams of this 
region, among them Elxcelsior. Polar Bear. Mystery and Moonlight. 

Going into this country, they cached some of their provisions on the Noxapaga 
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River, and they did not leave the Arctic region until their tuppEet vrcre pretty oeir 
*'peluk,*' believing that a day*s journey would take diem to their cacbe. When they 
started on the return trip one of the wont blizzards of thb county swept over the 
snowy wastes of the trackless region. The first night out they could not make a be, 
and cold and hungry, they crawled into their sleeping bags to escape heeimg. The 
next day was worse, but they traveled, and at night found a landmark hf which they 
knew they were on Good Hope River, fifteen miles above its mouth. They had join>- 
neyed over a part of a circuit, and were farther away from the cache than ynhen thej 
started. Taking a new course, they started next day. There was no abatement of 
the blizzard. Tor two days they lived on unsalted beans. On the fifth day, ahnost 
famished and nearly exhausted, they arrived at their cache, and found it empty. A 
pariah of the trail had robbed it, taking every ounce of food. The next day the weuy 
and discouraged prospectors met some Eskimo, who supplied them with fish. 

Mr. Johnson and his partner were reported k)st, and when they arrived in Nome 
Mr. Lindeberg had outfitted a search party. The sled was packed* and the party 
was ready to start Mr. Johnson was ill for a week, and concluded that he never 
would start on another tnp of this kind. But a week after his recovery he ^^as on the 
trail again, bound for the same region. He made three trips to the hmachok tfaii 
winter, taking m 1,700 pounds of supplies on the last trip. Most of the foUowmg 
sununer he was in this region. While prospecting on the Kugruk River and Chicago 
Creek he found float coal that came from the great coal vein on Chicago Creek, whidi 
was subsequently discovered and located. Returning to Nome late in the season, he 
learned of the Candle Creek strike. This discovery of gold was made when he was 
proq;)ecting only five miles away. He returned to Candle Creek, and in the foDowing 
winter went to Nome to obtain merchandise for Magnus Kjelsberg, which was hauled to 
Candle Creek over the snow. 

Mr. Johnson lived at Candle City imtil August, 1902, when he arranged for t 
trip to Kobuk River. Crossing Elscholtz Bay to get a boat, he encountered a severe 
storm and was blown out to sea. He and a companion were out twenty-four hours. 
Tlie mast of their boat was broken and swept away by the storm, but the wind 
subsiding, they succeeded in pulling to the shore and landed, wet and weary, at the 
mouth of Alder Creek. Mr. Johnson's trip to the Kobuk was made by boat. He 
built a cabin 400 miles above the mouth of the Kobuk. In November he heaid 
of the strike on Shungnak, a tributary of the Kobuk, sixty miles below his camp, and imme- 
diately went to the new diggings. Overtaken by ilbiess, he was compelled to return 
to Nome in April. This trip of 500 miles was made in nine days, and seventy miles 
of the journey was traveled on snow shoes without resting. After undergoing an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, he went to California. 

Returning in the spring of 1904, he worked for the Pioneer Mining Company, 
and in the fall secured from the company a lease on the Portland Bench, near Little 
Creek. Taking Nels Peterson and Carl Anderson as partners, the work of sinking 
holes to bedrock on this claim was begun. Six shafts were sunk, varying in depth from 
thirty-two feet to fifty-three feet, and 160 feet of drifting was done before pay was 
found. February 22 the earnest workers struck an ancient beach, and the sands 
fairly glistened with gold. In sixty days a dump was taken out, with only five men 
working in the drift, from which $4 1 3.000 was cleaned up. The laymen received sixty 
per cent. 

Mr. Johnson's industry and perseverance, his faithfulness to every trust assumed 
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In the U) ol 1904 Mr. Andcnon retumed to Nome, uid came oear going to 
the states. He linally decided to remun, ud accept e d John Johiuon's offer to go n 
partnenhq) with him on a leaie of the Portland Bench, a claim near the great iti&e 
on Little Creek. Taking Neb Petenon a> another partner, theie three men began it 
vrork of sinking holes on this claim in November. In the latter part of F^niaiy thejr 
had sunk six shafts in frozen ground to bedrock and had drifted 1 60 feet. Pay had 
not been found, and th^ were discouraged. They had enough coal to sink another 
shaft, which was to be their final effort. They had made preparations to abandon the 
shaft in ^ich th^ were woriung, and had used the thawcr for the last time in the 
drift Mr. Andenon was working under ground. He sent up a pan of giavel taken 
from the end of the drift. This pan contained more than two dollan in gold. A second pan 
contained eight dollars. Investigation revealed the edge o( an old beach depoait in which the 
sands glistened with gold. In sixty days, with only five men working in the drift, a 
dump was taken out which, when cleaned up. yielded $4)3.000. It ivaa the richest 
gold placer ever discovered. 

Mr. Anderson is a man of quiet demeanor, honorable in his business relations, and 
hig^ esteemed by the friendi who know his moral worth. 



P. M. WATTS. 

PH. WATTS was bom in Chillicothc, Ohio, 
• in 1 676, and was graduated from Muuni 
University with the degree of B. A. in 1697. 
He went to Seattle that fall, and was a member of 
the eiqiedition that went to Kotzebue Sound in 1 898. 
He paued the winter of 1696-'99 in a cabin on 
Kobuk River, and came to Nome the following spring, 
arriving Jul)' 25. Until 1902 he wai engaged most 
of the time in the business ol mining. He relinquished 
this kind of work to accept a clerkship in ihe Bank 
of Cape Nome, and subsequently was appointed as- 
sistant postmaster of Nome, a position which he still 
holds. 

Mr. Watts is a charter member of Camp Nome No. 
9. Arctic Brotherhood, and in October, 1904. was 
elected to the office of Arctic Chief. He has been 
prominently identified with the work of the Brother- 
hood since the organization of the Camp, serving one 
term as Keeper of Nu,{f!ets, five terms as Recorder 
and one term as Vice-Arctic Chief. He was a delegate from the Nome. Council and 
St. Michael Camps to the Third Annual Grand Campmeeting at Skagway August. 
1903. Mr. Watts is interested in a number of claims in Cape Nome Mining On- 
trict, and is the local agent of the Cripple River Hydraulic Mining Company, of Ne>v 
York. Ahhough a young man, he is an old "sour dough." Faithful in the discharfr 
of any duty, diligent in his work, courteous and affable. Mr. Watts is an esteemed 
citizen of Nome. 
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HORACE P. KINO. 

AT THE Nome municipal elec- 
tion in April, 1904. H. P. 
King received the higjieil num- 
ber of volet cast for any of the candi- 
date* for the office of councilman, and 
when the new council organized Mr, 
King wa* unanimously elected mayor of 
Nome. He ditchaiged the duties of 
his <^ce with ability and to the credit 
of the electors of Nome. Mr. King 
was not a stranger to politics when he 
was elected to the Nome council, as 
he had served two terms in the legis- 
lature of Nebraska, filled the office 
of county commissioner, was president 
of the council in Friend. Nebraska, 
for several years, and was president of 
the school board of his district for a 
period of nine years. 

Mr. King was born in Brook- 
lyn. New York. May 26. 1847. His 
father was in the mercantile business. 
He moved to Warreiuburg, New 
York, and engaged in business at that 
place until the subject of this sketch 
was eleven years old. when the family 

went west and located on a farm near Monroe County, Wisconsin. This 
dence and vocation was made on account of &e faihng health of the father 
King lived until he was nineteen. As the country was new and ■ 
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s change of reti- 
Here H. P. 
vithout educa- 
tional advantages, the young man did not have the oportunity to go to school. Up to 
the time of leaving Warrensburg he attended the public school of that place, and after 
his father's death he returned to Warrensburg and attended the Warrensburg Academy 
for one year. Returning from school he continued to reside in Wisconsin until 1870, 
wdien he went to Nebratka, locating in Seward County where he followed farming, sub- 
sequently settling in Friend, Saline County, and engaging in the mercantile business. He 
has represented both of these counties in the state legislature. 

During his first term, the legislature elected a United States Senator. The con- 
testants were A. S. Paddock and Charles H. Van Wyck. Mr. King supported Paddock, 
who was defeated by one vote. Six years later Mr. King was nominated by the Repub- 
lican party at a candidate for the legislature from Saline County. After the convention 
had adfoumed the chairman of the county central committee demanded that all legislative 
nominee* pledge ihenuelves to support Senator Van Wyck for re-eleclbn. Mr. King 
waa the only nominee who refused to make the pledge. He said he would agree to sup- 
port the caucus nominee, but this wa* itot satisfactory, and the party machinery and the 
Republican press of the county, with the exception of one newspaper, o[q>osed his elec- 
tiaa. When the ballots were counted it was found that Mr. King was the only I^epub- 
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licaji elected to the legulatuie from Saline County. The old politico) battle betwcca 
Paddock and Van Wyck wa* renewed in the leflitlature, and thia (iine Paddock wn 
hy a majority of one vote. 

Mr. King came to Nome in 1S99, and returned to the ttata in the fall of 1900. 
He came back to Nome in the q>nng of 1901, and hat resided in thtt part of Alub 
ever since. In 1901 he went to Kewalik. Candle Creek had juit been diKOvered. aad 
Mr. King Mcutcd two lays from BUnkenihip on property that ai^>earcd to be very proa- 
iung. One of these lays he traded ka a grocery store on the Sandspit in Nonw. and 
the other cost him some money trying to locate the pay-itreak. Returning to Nome from 
dui misuccenful mining venture be conducted a grocery busmess on the Sandspit nnti 
after he was elected to the comm<m council, when he moved his place of biuiness to Fraot 
Street 

January 1, 1872, Mr. King and Miss Jeimie Cunningham were married in Ne- 
braska. Four children were bom to them, two of whom, a son and daughter surrrre. 
H. Potter King, his son, a bright young man of 26 years, came to Nome in 1903, 
Ininging his wife, and is associated with his father in business. The daughter, Maudes 
is the wife of Herbert Mclntyre of Omaha, Nebraska. Her mother resides with her. 

Unpretentious and honest, pOMCssing dignity and energy, Mr. King has won the 
respect, esteem and confidence of hit fellow citizens of Nome, as indicated by the large 
vote he received for councilman and hit unanimous election to the office of mayor. 



JOHN 8. COPLV. 



JS. COPLY IS prominently identi- 
* fied with the mercantile interests 
of Nome. At the municipal elec- 
tion in April, 1904, he was selected 
by the people to fill a position in the 
Nome Council, a trust which he dis- 
charged with such integrity and ability 
that he was elected as mayor of Nome 
in 1905. Mr. Coply was bom May 
3. 1863, b West Salem, Ohio. He 
is of Ejiglish ancestry, and a descend- 
ant of John Singleton Coply, at one 
time Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
and Lord Chancellor of Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Coply 's father was a mer- 
chant who went to Southem Michigan 
during the boyhood days of the sub- 
iect of this sketch. In 1877 he re- 
moved to Eastern Washington. 

John S. Cc^ly was educated in 
the public schools of Washington, and 
die Portland Business College, and wu 
graduated from the latter institution. His 
work has been in the mercantile and 
shipping lines. In 1692 he went to 
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San Ftmicuco where he engaged in the ihippiog biuinen. He came to Ahuka m Sep- 
tember, 1699. and hu made Nome hii headquarten ever since. He hai *een Nome in 
nearly all of its phatet of growth and development. 

^Hil 6. 1900, he and Miit Minnie H. Harrington of Oregon City, were mar- 
lied. They have one child a daut^ter, Loit H., (our yean of age. Mr. Coply po^ 
MMCt all the quah&cationt of a lucceuful buiineu man. He hai many friend* in the 
Nome country by whom he ii highly esteemed. 



EDWARD GRAY WILL 

IN the early spring of 1904, when 
the orchards were blossoming in 
the states, and the farmers were 
beginning their firing work, a mmiici- 
pal elecbon was held in Nome. It 
was the annual election of city officers, 
which occurs on the brst Tuesday in 
April. Some difficulty was uq>erienc- 
ed in inducing representative citizens 
to become candidates, as there is no 
salary in any of the elective munic4>al 
offices, exctpt that of municipal magis- 
trate, but there is a great deal of thank- 
leia work to be done. At a mass meet- 
ing in the Seventh Ward, Mr. E. G. 
'WO was unanimously nominated as 
• cudidate for the council. The 
■oauoatioo was unsolicited, but com- 
Bff to him in this way Mr. Will felt 
dM it was his duty to accept the nomi- 
PSliaB. In the campaign he made a 
■■nbcr of public q>eechet which show- 
ti tbe people that he had oratorical 
Mbf aad vras a student of political 

•■ dM idqect of socialism and believing 
■I • fovcnuncol "of the pe<9le, for the 
pwpla Uk) by die people." He was elected by a splendid majority. 

TIk fact came to light during this campaign that Mr. Will always had taken a 
dMp iHcteiti if not active part, in politics, being led thereto by industrial tendencies, and 
A* fmdy noted idea which he has often e3q>ressed that "the wealth producen should 
CHH to be the slaves of the wealth absorbers." When a resident of South Dakota in 
1090 h^ bdped to organize the Independent Party, which was afterward merged into 
tbe Populirt Party, and m 1896 he took the stump in behalf of Wm. J. Bryan. 

Mr. "Wm was bom in Iowa May 24, 1661. His parents were Jamei Will and 
Margaiet Gray Will, of Dundee, Scolhuid. When he was twen^-one he owned a stock 
nDch in Jerauld County, South Dakota, and this was his home for thirteen years. In 
1095 be moved to Le Man, Iowa, where he resided until 1696, when he went to Daw- 
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(on and engaged m mining. He came to Nome in 1900, and >i&ce then fasa beat miMif 
and conductug a tranifer and freighdng buiine*i. 

E. G. Will and Miu Lizzie M. PreKOtt vmt mnnied in Proton. Minn., Dec 
24, 1884. They have live children, two torn and three danghtera, aQ bom n ScnA 
Dakota. Their name* are Cameron Gray, Julia Enid. Lizzie Maiie, E<l«ranl Chtfaoi 
and BeMie Rowena. The family recently removed fropi Le Man to m new borne bdt 
for them on Univeruty Heists, Seattle. 

Mr. Will » an aggreuive and indmtiiout buiineM man, who bebevec in the fact 
where Bobbie Burnt layi: 

"To win Damo Forture'i amlla 
Aaslduouily wait upon hrr. 
And KOttier gonr hy every wile 
Thata luattllad by honor. 
Not to Iitde It In a h«1<e 
Nor for a train attenilstit. 
But for the alorlouR prlvlleg' 
Of beInK Independent." 

He it a Undent and a thinker who hat the courage of his convictioiu. He don not 
hesitate to express his ideas on ethical subjects, and he usually expresses himaelf well. Tbt 
man who mterpreU the truth as he sees it is rendering his best service to his felkjw ma. 



8YLVANU8 HARLOW STEVENS. 

SH. STEVENS, editor and 
• publisher of the Nome 
Gold Digger, is one of the 
most widely known citizens of Se- 
ward Peniiuula, having held the 
position of coimcilman of Nome ever 
since the organization of the town. 
He was born in Humboldt, Kansas, 
June 1, 1873, but hit boyhood days 
were spent in Chicago, where he re- 
ceived a public school education. 
His father was one of the oldest 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and al the time of his death 
was flax inspector for that institution. 
Mr. Stevens began his newspaper ca- 
reer on the Chicago News, and dur- 
ing the World's Fair was reporter for 
the Graphic. At the cloie of the 
fair, he accepted a position with the 
Field Columbian Museum in the Art 
Building of the World's Fair, which 
wa5 set aside for it. 

He first came to Alaska in 1697. 
arriving in Skagway. In 1898 he 
started over the trail to Dawson, 
but stayed only a short time in the 
Klondike country, as his destination 
He organized a longshoreman's unio 
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Eagle. He spent two years mining in Ejigle. 
Eagle, on account of an attempt to cut wages. 
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and thit wu probably the fint orguuzalion lor the protection of labor in Alaska. He 
snived in Nome in the fall of 1699, but returned to the Mates that winter, and in the 
qiring of 1900 he went back to Elagle. From Eagle he came down the 
Yukoo to Nome. inlendinB to return to the ttatct. Arriving in Nome he started out 
with a pack on his back to &nd a job, and succeeded in securing work as a miner on 
Haibngs CreeL In September of that season he returned to Nome and obtained em- 
ployment on the Gold Digger. The editor of this paper, Mr. Coe, was in ill-health 
and in the hospital. His first work on the Gold Digger was in both capacities of editor 
and printer. He worked at the case without copy. Mr. Coe's health compelled him 
to return to the states that fall, and Mr. Stevens remained with the paper with which 
he has been conneced ever since. He it now the owner of this journal. 

At the time (rf the incorporation of the city of Nome he was elected to the coimcil, 
and was appouted to the position of chairman of the law and ordinance committee, 
and was abo a member of the finance committee. Lively interest has been taken in 
every subsequent municipal election on account of the attempt by Mr. Stevens' op- 
ponents to defeat him, but he has always been successful, and is the only one of the 
councihnen who has been re-elected at every succeeding election. 

He and Miss Alma Day were married October 22. 1903. Mr. Stevens is an 
aggressive man, and on account of the policy of his paper commands the general sup- 
port of die laboring classes of the community. 
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4 4|-|ONEST" JOHN BRAN- 
1 1 NEN is a well-known and 
highly esteemed citizen of 
Nome. He was elected to the common 
council at the municipal election in 
1903, receiving next to the highest vote 
cast for any candidate. In 1902 he 
filled a short term at chief of police 
for the city, and subsequently, as 
councilman, was a^wmted chairman 
of the police committee. 

John Braimen was bom in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1852. He is of Celtic ances- 
try and the son of a farmer. His 
education was obtained in the public 
•chot^ and in a business college. Four- 
teen yean of his Uf e he spent in British 
Columbia as a coat miner. He went 
west with his mother when he was six 
years okl, and followed the butinest of 
fanning and mining until I6S9, when 
he was appointed to a petition on the 
poUce force of Seattle. He was sub- 
sequently promoted to lieutenant and 
finally to c^tain of police, and was 
beaten for the position of chief of police 
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of Seattle by only one vote. He came to Nome in 1900, and by . 
drctimitaiKO wat forced into the liquoi biainen. He ii krg 
the Nome country. Mr. Brannen wai married thirty yean ago to Sarah McCool, of 
Briti*h ColumlHa. They have a family of seven children. 



DAVID QILCHRI8T. 

THE ttory of the lite ot David Gil- 
chritt would make a book of in- 
terctling frontier experience*, re- 
plete with talei of adventure, privations 
and hardships. He is a native of Can- 
ada, but the son of an American cit- 
izen, and was bom b County Grey, 
January 7, IS70. When thirteen years 
old he worked in a logging camp, and 
took his place among men in a thirty- 
five-mile drive of logs on the river. 
He went to Winnipeg, and hauled 
wood with cattle : was there during the 
•lining days of the Real RebeUion. He 
drove stage, and finally went weat with 
a carload of horses, Vancouver being 
the destination. In this part of the 
country he w»ked in logging camps, 
cut shingle bolts and farmed. 

In the q>ring of 1892 he started from 
Seattle to Alaska, and arrived in Juneau 
July 3. Since that date he has been 
an Alaskan. He worked at teaming 
for the Nowell Gold Mining Company, 
and then bought a team and began a 
freighting business. May 7, 1896. he 
left Juneau with three white men and seven Indians for Lake Tarkena, 373 miles distant 
over the Dalton Trail. The object of this trip was to build rafts and prepare iot 
the shipment of a herd of cattle to St. Michael. Returning from this trip, he was led 
by the Indian guides without food far out on the trail. There was war between ihc 
Juneau and Stickeen Indians, and the nativos who were with him said they thought 
ihey heard their enemies one night, so they quietly decamped without awakening the 
white men. But Mr. Gilchrist got back to Juneau all right, and assisted in diiving 
thirty-seven head of cattle to Lake Tarkena. The expedition continued its journey froa 
Lake Tarkena on rafts. The rafts were wrecked in the rapids of Tarkena River, and lh« 
party lost all their personal effects, but continued with the stock overland to For) 
Sdkirk. Again rafts were construdled, the cattle were killed and the meat was put 
aboard, and the expedition started down the Yukon. They arrived at Dawson Nov. 7, 
just at the beginning of the freeze-up, having been floating eight days through ice. 
Dawson was then a new camp, and a ready market was found for the meat, which 
was sold at hfly cents a pound. He mined a little in Dawson that winter, and eaHf 
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(be next qning made the trip overl&nd to Dyea without tent or stove. In Dyea he 
airanged to pilot a patty of proipecton into the KJondike country. The hardihips 
endured on this trqi are memorable, and the cxperiencei of other tripi prove that man 
can ttand a lot of •ufering hom lack <^ food and weaiinest and puil through all ri^t. 
Mr. Gilchriit came to Nome in the ipring of 1900, and landed on the beach 
with only $2.50, the tum total of hia worldly goodt. He went to work, bou^t a 
team at foon ai he had enough money, engaged in the freighting buunoi. which pro*- 
peied. and m the ipring of 1 904 he vnt elected to the office of city councilman. Feb- 
niaiy 22, 1902. he married Miu Nettie Widnen. They have one child, a daughter. 
Mr. Gilchriit u a hustler, the kind of a man that could land in any community 
wi^ut a cent, and immediately find meani of a livehhood. 



ANTHONY McQETTIQAN. 

WHEN the members of the Common Council of 
Nome, lekcted at the election in April, 1904. 
look their teats, their first official act was to 
onanimoualy elect Anthony McGetttgan dty clerk, a 
poahioa which he hlU satisfactorily to the council and 
acceptably to the community. Mr. McGettigan is a 
native of County Donegal, Ireland, and was bom in 
the awnth of December. 1665. He went to Amer- 
ica in 1869, and lived in Norriitown and Phillips- 
burg. Pa., until 1 693, engaging in the bottling business 
widi the well known firm of J. fie W. Shields, his 
imclea. After brief residence in f^ilade^hia and Chi- 
cago be went to CaKfomia in the latter part of 1 894 
oa a visit to his uncle. Col. E. McGettigan. From 
Califoniia he went to Butte, Montana, and worked in 
the Anaconda Mine, subsequently conducting a real 
estate bunnen in Butte. 

In April. 1697, Mr. McGettigan sUrted for the 
Kk>ndike gold fields, and has Lved in the Yukon 
Territory and Alaska ever sbce then. He and his partner packed 1 ,500 pounds of sup- 
plies over Chilkoot Past, and joining a party of six men. helped to whipsaw the lumber and 
make a scow, upon which die entire party journeyed from l^^ke Lindeman to Dawion. 
They arrived b Dawson June 19, and a> wages were $1.50 an hour, Mr. McGettigan im- 
mediately went to work. He vpent two winters in Dawson, prospected on the head-walen 
of Seventy-Mile River, and also made a trip to Forty-Mile River, Circle and Eagle. After 
ihe return from this trip, in the fall of '98, he was stricken with typhoid fever, and came 
near to mushing over the great divide. This illness resulted from the hardships and ex- 
posure of the trip. He has seen many of the lights and shades of life in the early day* of 
the Klondike camp. In the winter of '97 when gold was more plentiful than food, he paid 
nxty-two dollars for a sack of flour, and packed it on hi* back fourteen miles to camp. 
In the fall of '99 he foined the slanq>ede to Nome, arriving at the new mining camp 
Sept. 21. In the spring of 1900 he opened up an Anvil claim for one of the companies, 
and later in the season carried a pack on hit back to the Kougarok country. His uncle 
came to Nome from San Francisco this season, and joined him in the search for gold. After 
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retuning ftom the Kouguok. pack bona were lecurcd to take in nipplia to ponil ai 
pnMpecting the ground Mr. McGettigan had Makedt and cooiidcrable work was dooe dm 
year and the following iCBion on Iron Creek, a tributary of the KruzgunqMU In 1902 
a large force of men wa* enq>loyed for two months to open up the Iron Creek pmpaty, bol 
the pay did not juibfy a continuation of operationi. A claim on Twin MouDtun. a tiibn- 
taiy of Snake River, yielded better reniht, and during ihe leaaon of 1903 be and hk unde 
worked the claim by hydraulic mediodt, realizing a latitfactoiy profit. During the past 
two wintcn he studied pharmacy under Arthur Dibert, the dniggiit Mr. McGettigan'i 
popularity is indicated by (he responsible municipal position which he bOa. He it a quid 
man. of studious babtli, honest methods, and i* loyal to principle and friendt. 



FRANK 8. LANQ. 

FS. LANG is a Nome hard- 
• ware merchant In the 
language of the West, "he 
ii a hustler," possessing both ca- 
pacity and willingneu to do the 
work of two men. He was bora in 
Austria. October 4, IS55. and 
went to America when only thir- 
teen yean old. He is the second 
ton of a family of twelve children. 
On his arrival in this country he 
•tarted to learn the tin smith's trade 
in Mannetowock, Wisconsin. His 
salary at the beginning was two 
-Jollars a week, but by his aptitude 
and industry it wa* only a short 
time until he was earning ioumey- 
man'i wages, two doUars the day. 

He went lo Chicago in 1870. 
arriving in diat city one month before 
the devastating (ire. After the fire 
the rebuilding of the city created 
a strong demand for the kind of 
labor he was able to furnish, and 
being an excellent and a rapid work- f s I avg 

man he made money fast. He 
left Chicago in 1876, going to the 

Lake Superior country, and thence to the Black Hills, arriving in Deadwood May 10, 
1677. His experience) in the West were many and varied. He built the first road frmn 
Grayville to Spearfish, and did many other kinds of work by which honest money couM 
be earned. From the Black Hills he drifted back to Iowa, and from Iowa he went to 
Nebraska, where he learned the farmer's art of husking com. In the spring of 1680 be 
was back again in Montana. After an induitrious career of several years and the sav- 
ing of his earnings he engaged b the hardware business in Helena, and in 1893 had cs- 
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tablithed a Wge and profitable biumot. The temptation to make money quickly in 
mining entoproet renilted in the Kiioui impainnent of hi* fortunes, and in the firing of 
1 900 he left hi* buiiiMM in Montana and came to Nome, bringing with him the toob of 
hi* trade and the material* for the ettabliihment of a tin shop m the new mining camp. 
He ii one of Nome** luccesiful buiine** men, but in Nome a* in Helena he wat tempted 
to engage in mining venture*. The unexplained and uncxplainable *omething that we 
call luck which puraue* tome men hke a blood-hound in certain Vnes of work attended 
hk Nome mining experience*, and he got nipped agam; but not lo icriouily thi* time at 
on die previou* occa*ion. Mr. Lang think* that he ha* acquired wiidom by expaieaee 
and that in the future "the ihoemakcr will *tick to hi* lait" 

Mr. Lang ha* an active brain a* well a* an active body. He ha* an inventive mind, 
and several of hi* invention* are very u*eful commodities, posieuing a commercial value. 
Tbe Nome country is treele**. A stunted growth of willowi it the only available fuel for 
the prospector and miner of the interior. Mr. Lang ha* invented a stove to bum thi* kind 
of fuel, and its popularity is attested by the tremendous demand for it He hat a *haip 
C7<e for business, and during hi* career in Nome has bought thirteen different ttockt of 
goodt, most of them from ttore* going out of businesi. He hat established a branch store 
in Faiibank*, the new town in the promising mining region of the Tanana. Mr. Lang 
is the owner of tbe Federal Jail property in Nome. 

It ha* been a long time since Mr. Lang left hi* native land, so long that he shows 
no trace of foreign birth or manneritm. but he has never forgotten "the old folks at home." 
Emy year* since he was fifteen year* old be ha* tent them money, and this is a tettimoiqr 
of hit fibal devotion. June 4, I8&4, Mr. Lang wat married in Montana to Mits Julia 
Carter. Mn. Lang still resides in Helena. 



MORTON E. ATKINSON. 

THIS gentleman i* one of the aggrettive. energetic 
young butineti men of Nome. He it manager 
of tbe Nome Trading Gimpany, a mercantile 
«Ofporation that ha* been doing butinen in Nome 
•bee 1900. He wat bom December 27, 1875, at 
Port Discovery, Washington, and received hi* edu- 
cation in tbe public tchoob of the State of Washing- 
ton. Hit father, J. M. E. Atkinton, conduct* an 
extennve inturance business in Seattle, and the son's 
fautinett training wat obtained in hit father's office. 

M. E. Atkinson Brst came to Nome in 1901, 
but did not atiume the management of the business 
until ^ fall of 1903. In the early spring of 1903, 
before the snow dis^ipeared, he made a trip with a 
dog team lo the Tanana Region which is 850 miles 
fcom Nome. Returning that summer by *teamer he, 
at the clo*e of navigation, took charge of the com- 
pany'* business in Nome and hat been ever tince the 
manager. The Nome Trading Conqiany is one of 
leading mercantile institution* of tiiit country, and has acquired an excellent reputation 
for the hi^ class of good* it luppEe* to the people of Seward Peninsula. 




M. a ATKINSON. 
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Mr. Atkuuoo hu an ectonve ftcquunUace on tbe pminwih, ukI be » m 
EugUy MtMmed ai he it well known. He wu nunied Octoba 21. 1096. Hn wife 
wu fonncrly Miw Maiy M. GuUiion, of Poitbnd, Orego"- 



LOUia W. auTER. 

LW. SUTER. tbe leweler. k 
• one of the promiiKnt and rep- 
utable biuineu men of Nome. 
He came to this country in the tphng 
of 1900. and began biiiine« m a mod- 
ett way, and notwithitanding ifae fact 
that be ha> been C0Dq>eUed to move 
hii ttore four times (and Poor Rich- 
ard (aid : "Three moves are ai bad u a 
fm,") hit buiineM hat thrived and he 
baa pnapered. He owns and cmiducU 
Ihe leading jeweby itore of Nome, and 
probably carriei the largeit and bal 
■dected itock of ieweby of any mer- 
chant b AlaiLa. Hit wares cooqiTiie 
evcqrthing to be found in a well 
equipped, Gnt clan jewelry ettablith- 
ment. including tilverware. cut glau 
ware, diamondi, nugget fewelry, 
watches and Alatlu aouvenin. The 
fixtures in Mr. Suter's store are modem 
and up to dale. During the past sum- 
mer three men have been in constant 
employment in the manufacturing and 
repair department. Tlie chechako ex- 
preuei surprise at linding such an estab- 
lishment in this isolated community. 

Mr. Suter was bom in Rouse's Point, New York. Dec. 23, 1869. but the family 
moved to Swanton, Vt., when he was an infant. His trade came to him by inheritance, 
at he is the ton of a jeweler. The early part of his life was spent in Swanton. where be 
was educated and began life in mercantile pursuits, being placed in charge of a store when 
he was seventeen years old. He went to Seattle in 169 1 and was employed by die 
McDougall Ac Southwick Company, and at a later period was an the road as a travelins: 
salesman in jewelry lines. He came to Nome in 1900. and by the use of good business 
methods has builded wisely and well. 

Mr. Suter is a member of the Masons, the Arctic Brotherhood and the Eagles. He 
was president of the Anvil Masonic Club one year. l~his is a strong organization of 
Masons in Nome which has received a dispensation to organize a lodge. Thjs lodge 
vnW be the most northerly and westerly Masonic lodge in North America. Since he re- 
sided in Nome Mr. Suter has taken one journey to the stales, in 1903, when he went 
home for the hrsl time in thirteen years. It was during this trip he arranged for carrying 
the large stock which gives his store the eminence among jewelry stores of Alaska. &,- 
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•kief bf bg a careful and prudoit bunnra man, who appreciates the value of hone*^ and 
aquare dealing in die management of a biuinen, be it todally a genial man who Met the 
bright tide of life. He ii married, and hat a cozy home in the store building. 




FRED E. DAQOETT. 

FE. DAGGETT U a pioneer hotel man of 
• Nomre. and ahhough bii hotel bai been twice 
destroyed by fire he has thrice built it, and 
wkh pluck and pertiitence that dcMrvei a better fate a 
■til engaged in the butineM. He conducts the leading 
hotd of Nome, which in furnishing and equipment is 
equal to many first class hotels in Far more pretentious 

He was bom in Hammond. Wisconsm, August 
23, 1864. He left home when he was fourteen years 
ok) and worked his way west At Spokane, AVash- 
ingtoa, be was enqiloyed for two years at the AVindsor 
Hold. He was subsequently connected with hotel) 
in Portland, San Francisco and Northern Califomia. 
He was employed In the Southern Pacific Commissary 
Department for four yean, and was also connected 
with the commissary department of the California 
Navigation and Improvement Company. In 1898, 
be went to St Michael, Alaska, with the Alaska Ex- ^ « OAGCiKTT. 

ploration Company, Captain Hibbard, manager. He 

readed in St. ^4ichael until the qiring oi 1900, filling the position of post steward 
besido having charge of the commissary department for the company. Going to Nobm 
in 1899, he saw an opening for a hotel. He purchased a lot and went "outside" 
to obtain the necessary money for the construction of the building. He and A. J, 
Jduison built the fint hotel in Nome. They chartered a vessel to take to Nome the 
material and equipment for the hotel, the cost of which was $33,000. Arriving in 
Nome they discovered that the lot upon which the building was to be erected had 
been jiwiped and sold many times. Rather than seek to recover it by litigatioD 
another lot was purchased, which is the site where the hotel now stands. 

Johnson sold his interest to J. B. Harris, and the size of the house was increased 
during the following winter so that it had sixty furnished rooms. At I :30 P. M. May 
23, the day the last carpet was laid, a fire broke out, and by 3 o'clock the hotel prop- 
erty was entirely destroyed, entailing a loss of $40,000. ^ilh a capital of $8,000 
they started to rebuild, and two weeks later the new building was open for the reception 
of guests. The bar receipts on the opening night were $2,000. The new bouse 
cost $40,000 and was plastered with a $16,000 mortgage, drawing a monthly inter- 
est of two percent. During this summer season a hall costing $10,000, making a total 
investment of $50,000. was added to the building. 

July 3, 1904, all the indebtedness had been paid except $2,000. At 3 o'clock 
in the morning of this day another fire destroyed the Golden Gate Hotel, and what 
was worse than the destruction of the property, destroyed three lives. This fire left 
Mr. Daggett widi but $70 in cash and without a change of clothing. Discouraged 
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but not downed, he pluued to build again, and by the awttance of the public'ipntcd 
citizen! of Nome he has erected a third building which with it> funusbinga ha* cMt 
$43,000. If he doet not have another viutation from the 6re fiend, and if Nom 
proipen u it should, and u everyone vrho it familiar with the retourcei of Ae caop 
befievet it will. Mr. Daggett will relieve himielf of the burden of thk debt and wii 
out in an uneven fight againtt Ae worst luck that has befallen anybody in the Meat 
country. 



JAMES C. QAFFNEY. 

JC GAFFNEY is a merchant 
* of Nome, and a leading dealer 
in hig^ grade clothing and 
gcntlemen't fumishingi. He was 
bom at Stoim Lake, Iowa, in June, 
1875. Twenty years of his life were 
tpent in North DakoU. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and in 
ibe UniveTiity of North [}akoU. 
He is die ton of T. W. Gainey. a 
weU-known lawyer of Seattle. 

His first business experience 
was in the drug line which be learn- 
ed and followed for four yean and 
a half. Subsequently he became 
associated with the general mer- 
chandiic buiinesi of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, and has followed 
mercanble pursuits ever since. He 
came to Nome in the ^ring of 1 900 
as manager of a mercanble insti- 
tution. In September. 1903, he 
bought out the business, and is now 
one of the prominent merchants of 
the city. 

November 27, 1902, he and 
Miss Marguerite McF^erren were 

married in Nome. Mr. Gaffney is pleasantly situated, has a thriving business and a 
host of friends; and he is deserving of every pleasant phase of his Ufe. He is Vice- 
Arctic Chief of the Arctic Brotherhood. 




J. C. GAFFNEY 



ROBERT J. PARK. 
r\ J. PARK is one of the pioneers of Nome. He is a conspicuous figure in ia 
1^* history, and a well known and successful citizen of the community. He b i 
native of Ontario. Canada, and will be forty-four years old June 22, 1906. 
He accompanied his folks to North Dakota in 1871. In 1805 he began a line oE 
work, traveling as a salesman for safes, cash registers and bicycles, which be followed 
for fifteen years. 
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The Klondike strike gave him the gold fever, and he went to Dawson m 1098. 
Since that time the northern country has been his home» and the place where are located 
his business interests. He has had many interesting experiences, some of them more 
interesting than agreeable, such experiences as come to every man who has spent years 
in Alaska. 

While descending the Yukon late in the season of 1898 he was "frozen in»'* and 
compelled to go into winter quarters on Dall River. His wife was with him and a 
particQMmt in this experience. Sending her to the states via Dawson after the severe 
part of the winter had passed, he left Rampart in March, 1899, with two dogs and a 
sled* without tent or stove, and started alone on a trip down the Yukon to Nome. An 
account of this trip is an interesting story of itself. He was thirty days on the trail, 
camping whenever it was possible with wood choppers or natives. There were three 
nights, however, when he was compelled to make a camp in the snow and sleq> before 
a camp fire underneath the canopy of the sky. In recounting his experiences he does 
not look upon the incident of this trip as hardship of an extraordinary nature. He 
was without money, except a small quantity of gold dust in a poke, but he says that 
he was not discouraged until he arrived at Nome. At Unalakleet he met Edwin 
Engkstad, the trader, whose uniform courtesy and kindness to all "mushers** were ex- 
tended to the weaiy traveler, making one bright spot in this memorable journey. 

Arriving in Nome early in April he saw what appeared to him to be the most 
desolate looking country he ever beheld. Near Nome he had fallen in with two men 
who had a tent, and the party had been augmented by another stampeder who had a 
stove. Hie Nome beach where the town now stands, was covered with seven feet of 
snow. There was no evidence of a town or camp at that time. The prospectors were 
compelled to dig a big hole in the snow to find ground upon which to pitch their tent. 
The tent was erected where the EMorado Saloon now stands. Mr. Park was so dis- 
gusted with the surroundings that he intended to pull out for St. Michael as soon as 
he was rested. 

Soon after his arrival he met Charlie Hoxsie, who came over from St Michael. 
He was acquainted with Mr. Hoxsie and learned from him that the tent was pitched 
on his ground. He purchased from Mr. Hoxsie a lot 30x300 feet, agreebg to pay 
$200 for it ninety days after date. He arranged with R. T. Lyng, manager of the 
Alaska G>mmercial Company, for the purchase of a large tent and a stock of liquors 
said cigars. Tlie tent was a striped one, and is shown in an engraving in this book, 
which was the first photograph ever made of Nome. Seventy days after buying this 
lot he sold a one-quarter interest in it for $22,000. This not only furnished him with 
ample capital to engage in business, bul enabled him to acquire other property. As 
the result of his business during this summer, and his speculations in mining and dty 
property, he left Nome in the fall with $70,000 in cash, and he owned property valued 
at $100,000. 

Hie early part of this season was full of unique mcidents. Hie arrival of the 
whaling fleet about May 24, and the procurement of fresh supplies from the whalers, 
is remembered as a conspicuous feature of this season by the few men who spent this 
winter in Nome. 

In the early summer of 1905 Mr. Park disposed of his interests in Nome, and re- 
turned to the states. He married Miss Louisa Couteron. of San Francisco, December 
5, 1893. He is an enterprising, progressive citizen. 
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R. B. ZBHNCIL 



RB. ZEHNER wu bom at 
• Cheyenne. Wyoming, in 1870. 
whidi wu at that time a hoo' 
tier town. During the gold stampede 
to Colorado in 1666 hn parenU jotn- 
neyed overland l^ ttage (ram New 
Yorit to Daiva. where ihey remained 
until the cooftruction of the Union Pa- 
cific Raiboad cawed tbem, for buiinex 
reaiont, to move to Cheyenne. 

Mr. Zdmer'* hither was a gold- 
smith by trade and the Mo. after finiih- 
ing hit KhooHng in the town achooit, 
took t«> the trade with his father. After 
^tending two yean ai an ai^nenlice, he 
entered a watch comtruction icbool in 
Minnewt*. where he remained (or one 
year. Soon after leaving icbool he be- 
came connected with a jewelry houae in 
St. Louit. which atforded him an <^ 
portunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge along hii choien line. 

A* (^>portunities soon preicnted 
themadvei in other k>c«litiet. Mr. Zch- 
ncr left St Louii to accept a poution 
in Chicago. Later he went to Luamie 

City, Wyoming, where he was placed m charge of a Urge retail jewelry store, \jpco 
leaving Laramie City, Mr. Zehner traveled exieniively in the Western Mates in the ttltaet 
of the jewelry business, finally locating with W. H. Fink, the Seattle jeweler, in 1897. 

The Nome gold excitement that caused the historical stampede of 1900 drew 
Mr. Zehner from his business and stimulated biro to take passage on the steamer Cw 
lenniaJ for the Northland. On arriving at Nome he experienced the usual iocea- 
vcniences that nearly all of the 6rst arrivab were forced to experience. The store bt 
was to occupy had not been built, and he had to camp on the beach without even * 
a tent for shelter until such time as accommodations could be obtained. Quanm 
finally being secured, he opened up a jewelry store and continued in business uobl 
1901. when he sold his stock of goods and left for his mines that he had purchased la 
the Kougarok country. 

The property was located on Windy Creek, a tributary of the fCougarok River. 
It was in April, and Mr. 2!ehner concluded to make the journey, a distance of 100 
;iland by dog team. He encountered great hardships, being compelled to 
in Salmon Lake three days. He found, on reachmg his property that ■ 
idertaking confronted him. as the ground was frozen to unknown depths, and 
rder to do any prospecting it would be necessary to devise some means for 
He set to work, and by heating rocb in fires built from the small wiUovn 




R. B. ZEHNER. 



lay out 
difficult 
that in 
thawing. 



to be had, succeeded in thawing several holes to bedrock, and was rewarded by locatint 
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a p«y-itTeak, which, however, wu not thick <oMi|h to ment the flow and expemtve 
apoabou. After iluicing for a ihort time on the claim he returned to Nome; hi* 
I were becoming exhautted and the lateneu o[ the (caion would not justify 



What Mr, Zchner utived in Nome after his tummer'i mining experience he 
I hit iewdiT store, but soon moved to the location he now occupies, in the 
CMlnl put of die c^, on>OHte the Cape Nome Bank. His store is modem, and 
vUi lit stock consists of die latest and newest gold jewelry, sterling silverware and 
■rik ^n> he makes a specialty of manufacturing nugget jewelry. 

IWt Mr. Zehner has faith in the future of the country it evident by the com[rfete 
lllrft of (oods he is importing. He still retains his fCougarok mining interests, and has 
■aririMt) •everal ckims of prospective value in the vicinity of Nome. He believes diat 
vriM^^M^ieT and more rapid transportation to the Kougarok, that part of Seward Peninsula 
• untold n 



ROBERT NIEL SIMPSON. 

BN. SIMPSON is connected 
• with the commercial inter- 
ests of Nome, being as- 
I with one of the largest 
: and transportation com- 
puiies of Seward Peninsula. He 
had the foresight to see the benehtt 
to be derived from a street railway 
tn Nome and secured from the Nome 
Council a franchise for a street rail- 
way. This is the first franchise of 
diis character ever granted in Alaska. 
R. N. Smpson was bcmi in 
Oakland, California, March 17, 
1867. His father, Thomas B. 
Simpson, was a well known mining 
man of that state, being largely in- 
terested in the Blue Gravel Mine at 
Smartsville and the Ejtcelsior Ditch 
at the same place. During ten 
yean of R. N. Simpson's business 
career he was in the cannmg busi- 
neas and bteresled in several Alaska 
sahnon canneries. Five yean prior 
to his coming to Nome he was in ^ ^- Simpson. 
the insurance business. On his ar- 
rival in Nome the prevalence of liti- 
gation and the aspect of conditions as a result of this litigation caused htm to change 
hit plans, and instead of engaging in mining he took a position as cashier of the North' 
western Commercial Company, and has been connected with the company ever since. 
Mr. Simpson married Jessie B. Grayson, of Hillsboro. New Mexico, AuguU 7, 
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1686. Mn. Simpion u with her hutband in Nome. Mr. SimpioD n • fir-nd^ 
busincM man. and if indutby lead to nicccM, be will be HicceafuL 



JULIUS C. CARSTENS. 

JULIUS C. CARSTENS it one of Nome', buii- 
nen men who hat been here trace 1 900. He it 

a member of the finn of Cantent Brothen fie 
Dathley, wholeule and retail buichoi. Mr. Canteni 
was bom m Gennany. July 2, 1672, and went to 
America when he wat fifteen yean old, locating firtt 
in Witcontin. He arrived m Seattle in 1 890 and tor 
a period tubtequent to 1903 conducted a butcher thop 
in that city. 

In 1899 he took forty head <rf cattle to 
Dawton. In the q>ring of 1900 he and hit astoci- 
ates eitabliihed a biuineu in Nome. Duhng the tea- 
font prior to 1902 live ttock wa* ihipped to thit firm 
at Nome and killed in the fall of the year for the win- 
ler'a meat tiyply. In 1902 the firm inttalled a cold 
■torage plant of 200 toni capacity, and now dealt in 
both fmh and cold ttorage mcatt. 

Mr. Canteni wai married November 4, 1896, 
in Fon du Lac, Witctmnn. His hmiily, conutting of 
hit wife and two toni, Clarence T. and Emett J., 
aged tix and two yean retpectivdy, are in Nome with 

t man and a good dtizen. 



FRED W. DASH LEY. 

FRED W. DASHLEY i* a member of th- 
firm of Carttent Bros. & Dathley. wholesale 
and retail butchers, and is one of the tuc- 
cettful butiness men of Nome. He was bom in 
Oiwego, New York. August 5. 1859. and edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native city. He 
hat been identified with the butcher business ever 
lince early boyhood. This business was the one 
in which his father was engaged. In 1877 he 
started west, and stopped first in Chicago where 
he was employed by Libby. McNeil & Co. He 
subsequently lived in Colorado and in Nebraska, 
and at a later dale went to Montana, where the al- 
luring prospect of mining caused him to invest the 
little capital he had accumulated and in the language 
of the W«[ "go broke." 

He arrived in Seattle in 1891 and started a 
butcher and grocery business in South Seattle on a 
capital of $4. With the exception of another unfortun- 
ate mining venture in the Atlin District of Alaska ii 




J. C. CARSTENS. 

him. Mr. Carstena it a refiabk 




1899. when he lost 1 1.000. he 
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hat thown commendable thnft. He came to Nome in the firing of 1900 and hu 
been idcnlibed with die Nome country ever tince. Beddet being one of the substantial 
business men of Nome, he ii the owner of valuable mining property on Seward Peninsula, 
notably b the Inmachuk renion. 

Mr. Duhley and Miss Christina Schlax were married in Seattle, November 24, 
1891. The issue of tliis union is two children, Leo, age thirteen, and Hazel, age ten. 
hfe n^dilry is a genial, industrious man who has the respect and esteem of his fellow 
I ud die confidence of the community. 



ALBERT O. BROWNE. 



AG. BRO\l'N£ is a prominent 
• young business man of Nome. 
He is a native of Canada and 
M* ban in Serbfook, October 1 , 1 6 76. 
Hb pwcBis went to the United States 
■I tft77 and resided on Suten Island, 
Nnr York, until 1889. In 1889 die 
iunlf iBOvcd to Tacoma. Washington. 
In tS92 the young man obtabed a po- 
ailion with the Northern Pacific Steam- 
Jiap Company, and for five yean was 
^ steerage passenger agent of this 
company b Tacoma. Subsequent to 
this he was aboard the City of Seattle 
as freight clerk. He contracted the 
Alaska fever b 1697 and started for 
Skagway. From Skagway he went 
over dtc trail to White Horse, and be- 
cam inleKsted m the White Horse 
Tnii iiwl He followed the busmess 
ti m plot for near two years, making 
106 trips of 1 60 miles each tr^. Aug- 
Wt I. 1889. he left Bennett as pilot of 
Ofet & Turkey's outfit which consisted 
ti MM SCOWS and three steamers. He 
liad previously made three trips to 




Hearing of the Nome strike he 
I to go to the new cuap. He 
n Nome September 1 7. 1699. 
Ht iwrnediatdy went to work on the 
fawdi, and with two partaen cleaned 
«p $5,400 b two wecb. He subse- a- O- brownb. 

fluently mined on the creeks. In 

the summer of 1903 he fitted up a shop for the manufacture of hydraulic pipe and 
fittings, and is now the owner of the biggest establishment of this kbd b Alaska. 

Mr. Browne is a member of an old English family. His inheritance has been 
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good blood and character, and with thoe ancatnl bekmghigi and the oppcNtnabtt 
the Northland offcn to nich young men, he ihould be aUe to acquire the Utrtime tkt 
he^ to brighten a good name. 



HERMAN a MARTENS. 

NO one Hands higher and ii more iinive»al)y m- 
teemed amtmg Nome buuncM men dian H. G. 
Martau, the Nome manager of the Alaska 
Mercantile Company, formerly the Amet Mercantile 
Company. 

Mr. Marten* will be thirty-wie yean old on 
S^lember 9 thi* year. 1905. He wat bom in 
San Franciaco, Calihimia and educated in the public 
ichoob of San Franciico. He began mercantile life 
when he wu leventeen yean old with the well known 
San Francnco house, Tilman Ac Bendel He wat with 
thi* Brm for ten years, begimiing at the bottom and 
woHdng hinuelf i4> to a leading potition in the firm. 

In 1901 he wa* elected fccietary of the Amet 
Mercantile Ornqtany, and in the fall of 1 902 he came 
rKMth and took charge of the company 'i exteniive 
buineu in Nome. He hat been here ever since. 

Beudes being a careful bunneM man looking 
after the minutett detail of the butinew in his charge, 
Mr. Marteni ii a mott agreeable and companionable 
in social circles of Nome. 




H. G. MARTENS. 

gentleman who it highly rqpec h j 



SARANTIS CARLLIS. 

SARANTIS CARLUS was bom at Tripoli. 
Greece, In 1660. Hn lather was a farmer, 
who owned a small place in the outskirts of 
the city. Mr. Carllis' early schooling was acquired 
at Tripoli and Athens. Circumstances compelled him 
to give up school and begin work. He clerked in a 
dry goods store in Athens for a short time, and at 
the time of the British-Egyptian difficulty he lefl 
Athens for Egypt, where he sUyed for two years, 
leaving there in 1665 for San Francisco by way of 
Liverpool and New York. Soon after arriving in 
San Francisco he secured work in a commission house, 
and later w^jnt to Los Angeles, vtrhere he opened a 
commiuion store of his cwn. 

During the Dawson excitement Mr. Carllis out- 
fitted his brother with merchandise and sent him to 
the gold lields, but the adventure was a failure. In 
1900, when the Nome excitement swept over the 
country Mr. Carllis brought a big stock of merchandise 
to Nome. The first summer he conducted his busini>ss 




in a building that had rou^ 
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boards for a floor and a tent roo&ng. The Mune (all he erected a lubitaotial building 
that be ha* added to yearly ever lirice. Hii protb the firtl year were very latiifacloiy, 
and the butineu vtm rapidly expanded until be had three sloret in Nome and one in 
Solomon. 

Mr. Carllk outfitted prospeclon for inlerettt in dainu acquired by them until 
he ha* many vahiable propertie* from which be it now reaping benefits. He has prop' 
Cftjr on Seattle, Willow, Flambeau and oUicr creeki. which are producing considerable 
geii. Mr. Carllii has great faith b the future of Nome and Northern Alaska. 



ANTON C. 8CHOW. 

ANTON C. SCHOW i* the own- 
er of large mining interests in 
Seward Peninsula. He is belter 
lotown ai Frank Schow. In his young- 
er day* he went to sea at a sailor, and 
wfaea the crew wa* drawn up in line 
and the mate aiking each one hit name, 
■even] tlaubng-browed nativet of Por- 
tugal gave dieir namet as Anton. When 
the mate asked Mr. Scbow his name, 
he promptly replied. Frank, and by the 
name of Frank be has since been known. 
Mr. Schow it a native of New YoHt. 
and wa* bom August 23. I860. He 
wai educated in the public tchoob, and 
went to tea when he was fourteen yean 
old. He followed the tea for teven 
yew*. After 1676 hit home wat in 
Califaniia. He wat assistant foreman 
for Goodall, Perldn* & Company, of 
San Franciico. at their Broadway 
wliarf. prior to the discovery of gold 
in tbe Klondike. Upon receipt of the 
new* of dte E)awK»i strike in 1 897 he 
•Uitcd for that region. He and thirty- ■* '^^' ^'"ow' 

nine other men paid $500 each for 

the acbooner South Coait, in which they embarked for St. Michael. At St. Michad 
he reabzcd that the plans of the company would not enable him to get to Dawson 
tful leaion. to he shipped at a mate on one of the river ttcamen. On the way up 
be pnrcfaued five toot of outfits for $300, and when he arrived in Dawson with them 
be wa* otfcied $ft,500 for the supplies they contained. These supplies included 2.200 
ponndi of 6our, and he refuted an offer of $4,400 (or this flour. Mr. Schow it an 
Elk, and he Iteld the flour for the accommodation of hit broihert in tbe order. 

He engaged in mining in the Klondike country, and during bis residence there 
owned twelve mining claims, but they were all "dead one*." He came down the 
river during the summer of 1899, arriving m Nome June I. Shortly after his arrival 
the beach digging* were struck, and Mr. Schow claimt the distinction of having weired 
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the fint product of the beach, which cotuisted of dust vahied at ihy-two dolUis. 

In 1899 he got a bench claim otf Diicovery Claim on Anvil Creek. Thi> daa 
adjoins the property where the big nugget was found. Mr. Schow aold ifais cUim ■ 
1903 lor $32,000 cash. He ii now interested b 6.000 acres of mining land in m- 
ious parts of Seward Peninsula, and is an owner in some valuable wmter rights. In 
the fall of 1 699 Mr. Schow went to the states and took a tnp to Europe. He vras the 
int man to go to Europe on money made in Nome. 

Frank Schow is a v^ole-souled, generous man. He ii a plunger aa bis odenifc 
holdings in mining property in this country would mdicate. If this property prove b 
be as good ai the prospects indicate be will make a lug stake. 



OeOROe FITZGERALD. 

"Give us tbia day our dally bread. " 

ONE of die best known men in a 
small town is the baker. This 
is a distinction diat belnigs to 
George Fitzgerald, as for the past sev- 
en] yean he has sut^lied most of the 
Nome community with their daily 
bread. That he has done his work 
faithfully and well and built a business 
that ^ves him prestige in bis line of 
work is a statement of hct and a com- 
pliment to v^ch he is entitled. He is 
a native of Swansea, South Wales, C 
B.. and was bom November I 7. 1873. 
He learned the grocery and baking 
business in hit native town. Immigrat- 
ing to the United States when he was 
twenty years old, he located in San 
Francisco and found employment in 
the grocery business in that city, being 
empkiyed by one firm during the entire 
time thai he was in San Francisco. In 
1898 he went to the Klondike. He 
was in Dawson a year, and came 
down the Yukon in the summer of 
1899. arriving in Nome July 19. This 

was about the date the beach diggings were lint discovered. He mined on the beach 
that season and worked on Snow Gulch during the winter. The year following be 
established the Anvil Bakery in Nome which is now the oldest and the leading bakery 
in the town, 

Mr. Fitzgerald was married in Nome, November 27. 1902. to Miss hrcds 
Polsky. A son, George Gerald, was bom to them in 1904. Mr. Fitzgerald is an 
energetic and industrious young man. By a thorough knowledge of his vocation and 
close attention to it. and by strictly honest methods, he has builded his business unt3 
it is (irmly estabbshed in the community. 
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MOttE ROSENCRANZ. 



MOSE ROSENCRANZ cune to Nome June 
27. 1899. He wu * paueneer on the 
■cbooncr Enna and wu among the fint ar- 

livab from the itatei to the new mining camp. Hit 

enttre capital coniisted of the munificent lum of one 

dollar and thirty-five cenU. He secured some of the 

Gnt hmiber thq>pcd to Nome and began the con- 

■truclion of the fint frame building of the town. Po»- 

seumg a money-maliiig instinct he accumulated near 

$12,000 during the lummcr leaton of 1899. He 

was engaged in real estate, the handling of mining 

ixopertici and a general brokerage and commtuion 

businen. He alto acquired during thii seaion (ome 

valuable mining interetti. 

Ai ilhutrative of the condition> in Nome during 

tbii aeaton. he telb of an incident when he wai ofiered 

fif^ dollan to cany a letter from town to Anvil Creek, 

a 'ti«>"r'" of not more than four milet, and he de- 

dined the i^er a* an opportunity presented itself for 
a ntOK profitable employment of hii time. 

He was bom in San Francisco, June 3, 1663. He has a business record in 
San FianciKO where he accumulated considerable money while engaged in the busi- 
MM of loMltng money on real estate. Meeting with business reverses he was induced 
to fD to Alaska. A brother of Mr. Roscncranz is a prominent and popular physician 
of Su FrandKO, and he has a sister who is also a physician. At present Mr. Rosen- 
oaax il aaaociated with Simson Brothers, one of the largest mercantile institutions of 
Sswwd Peninsula. In the list of his mining properties is a one-half interest in Poor 
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Mia'a Bench adjoining the Maudeline and "Caribou Bill's" 
a Anvil and Dexter Creeks. He is also the owner c 



veiy valuable bench 
rable town property. 



ABRAHAM 8IMBON. 

THE SIMSON BROTHEf^ own one of the. largest mercantile businesses on 
Seward Peninsula, conducting stores in Nome and Council. Abe Simson is one 
of the pioneer merchants of Nome and was the first member of the firm to arrive 
in this camp. He came down the river from E}awson and landed in Nome September 
6, 1899. He did not bring a stock of goods with him, as the object of the trip was to 
investigate the new camp and see what opportunities it might offer for the establishment 
(rf a business. But after arriving he thought it best to stay, and began business in a 
■maO way by buying and selling goods and handling merchandise on commission. 

Abe Simson is a native of Haventraw, New York, and was bom November 
15. 1869. He is the second son of a family of eight, six boys and two girls. 
His father was a merchant. When he was four yean old the family ntoved t9 
Germany and the subject of this sketch did not return to the United Slates until he wa* 
nzteen yean old. His education was obtained in Germany. He started in business at 
die age of seventeen and began by taking retail orders. When he was nineteen years old 
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he opened a •lore in Ciotoo, New York, and nilxeqiKntly with hit eldest brother, S. Sim- 
fon. ettabliihed another More in Suiem, New York. It wat the largeit mercantile initi- 
tulion in this town. In 1698 he wtd out hi* intereit in New York and widi hit brother 
Ben ttarted for Dawnon, via Chilkoot Patt. They pulled their freight over the trail and 
built the boat in which they detccnded the Yukon. After teveral montht devoted lo 
proipecting in the Klondike region, they got weary digging (or gold and detennined to 
engage in buiinctt with which they were familiar. They began by buying and telling oot- 
iitt. They returned to the itatet that winter and in the firing of 1699 came back to 
DaWKW with a ttock of goodi and opened a tmall tlorc. The rep<Hti from Nome in- 
duced Abe to make a tr^) to the new catiq>. In the q>nng of 1900 Ben SimMn ar- 
rived in Nome with a ttock of goodt. Thit wat the fint ttock of goods received in 
Nome thit leaion. The firm did an extentive buunett, but on account of the &re riil: 
diey retired from the fidd at the end of the leaion of 1 903. But Ben got the fever to go 
to NonM again, and in the qning of 1904 he returned and bought out the N. A. T. & 
T. Co. Abe Simton it a broad-minded, public-q>irited citizen. 



ANTONIO POLET 

THIS young man b a merchant of Nome, and 
while bit buiineM may not be to extentive at 

Mxne of the larger concemt, it it conducted on 
linei that K»iie day will place him in the petition of 
a merchant of prominence. He it a native of Cal- 
abria, Italy, and wat bom April 29, 1881, and went 
to America with hit parentt in 1692, locating in 
Seattle. When he wat fifteen yean old he began hit 
buiincu career, hit firtt venture being the purchate of 
a cigar ttore with money that he had earned and laved 
following the trade of a boot-black. By dote appli- 
cation to buuncM and economy he added to hit little 
ttore of wealth. Realizing the need of a better com- 
mercial education he diipoted of hit buiineti and 
look a courte in Wibon'i Modem ButineM College. 
After graduating he came lo Nome in 1900 with a 
ttock of grocericf, and in partnenbip with 
Frank Aquino etublithed the Snake River Grocery. 
In the fall of 1900 Mr. Polel bought hit pattner't 
interett and ti now the tole proprietn of the butincst. 

I know thit young man and I admire the pluck 
attained hit pretent potition. He it honett, and hit 
that will lead him on to greater luccett. 




and courage by which he hu 
methodt are of the kind 



CONBTANTINE MEL£TUS 

CMELETUS it one of the pioneer minert of Good Hope Diitrict. He wat 
• one of the hnt proq>ectort on Dick Creek, a tributary of Bryan Creek flowing 
into the Serpentine River. He ttakcd property on thit creek in 1901, and 
hat worked on the creek every teoton tince then. He bat believed from the fint 
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C. UELETUS. 
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that Dkk Creek contaJDcd ■ vut depont of die prccknii niDenl. but bck of wits 
liMs picvented bim from operating on a icak that would yield large leventMi. hj vmf 
the water available which would pennil of sluicing tor only an hour or two <acb 
day during a part of the leaton, Mr. Meletui hai been able to <^>taiii a grub-Hake 
every leaioii from these diggings. 

Mr. Meletus was born in Vaiur, near Sparta, Greece, in 1669. \CbeB be wm 
ten yean old he left home and went to Russia and Turkey. He spent five yean ia 
RtiMia and obtained a fair knowledge of the Russian and Rumanian Unguages. Ht 
has attended bodi English and Cndc schooh, and at one lime coald s|>eak Itahss 
burly weD. In 1867 he inunigrvled to Ait Unhed States and located in C3iica^. 
He has hiQowed die restaurant business in Chicago. San Francisco and Seattle, and 
WIS successful m a restaurant venture at the Chicago World's Fair in 1893. 

His first mining cqierience was m Cr^le Creek. He came to Nome in tlie 
spring of 1900, and in die following season acquired the Dick Creek propert y , and hu 
staid by it firm in the faith that its development would make a fortune for him. Mt 
Meletus is a man of native intelligence, wide experience and cosmopolitan kanung. 
May 3, 1905. he married Miss Ljde C. Rutherford, of Revere, Mo. She accom' 
panied him this season to Dick Creek, where Mr. Meletus is engaged in constructmg i 
ditch for the economical working of his mining property. 



WILLIAM H. HESSE 

THIS gentleman, whose popularity is 
proverbial, and whose name in his 
city and vicinity it "familiar as 
housdiold words" comes of diat iteriing 
pogressive class of Germans, who, wher- 
ever they make a settlement, form an im- 
press for good, leaving on their onward 
march indelible "foot-pnntt on the sands 

Some ei^t yean ago Mr. Hesse be- 
came interested financially in mining mat- 
ten in Alaska and continues in the busi- 
ness today. He is accounted (me of the 
pioneen of the Seward Peninsula in 
Alaska, where he has large interests in 
the gold placer grounds, and tin and 
quicksilver dq>osits, with an office in 
Nome. 

William Hesse, father of our sub}ect. 
was bom in 1834. m Crivitz, Prussia, 
where he was reared and educated. At 
the age of eighteen, in 1 852. in company 
with hi. (.Jicr .nd 4. f.mil,, h, wo.1 w.lliam h. hf.sse. 

to die United Slates, and for a short time made his home in Rochester, New Ywi 
From Rochester the family removed to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and there he met Iw 
future wife. Miss Clara Vehring, a lady of German nativity, and who, when sistw 
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yean old, went to America with an uncle, the being an orphan. Mr. Hesie died in 
Neenah, Wisconsin, in I885, and his wife foUowed him to the grave in 1893. 

William H. Hesse was bom in Menasha, Wisconsin, November 2, I860, and 
leceived his elementary education in the public schools in Neenah, supplemented with 
a course at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. At the age of twenty-one he 
entered into partnership with his father in the hotel business, as managers of the Neenah 
Hotel. On the death of the senior Hesse, in 1885, the son continued the business 
until 1893, when he disposed of his interest 

In the meantime Mr. Hesse discovered the existence of white quartz quarries near 
Wausau, Marathon County, Wisconsm, and conceived the idea that this might be 
made a valuable adjunct to the resources of the Badger State. He had given consider- 
able attention to geology and mining. V^th specimens of the Marathon G>unty quartz 
in his possession, he returned to Neenah from a visit and began experimenting. He soon 
discovered the quartz, pulverized, could not only be utilized in the manufacture of a 
fine quality of sandpaper, and (or other purposes, but that it made one of the best water 
filter beds possible. Armed with this information, he established a factory in a small 
way in Neenah, and soon won a reputation with his product that induced the people 
of Wausau to oCer him sufficient inducements to remove his plant to that city, where he 
engaged in the business on a large scale. The correctness of his judgment is testified 
to by the fact that the Badger Quartz Mill is among the more important industries of 
the Wisconsin Valley today, its output being shipped in carload lots to all parts o( 
the country. 

Mr. Hesse has always taken a deep interest in public matters, whether they con- 
cerned die proq>erity of his home city, die state, or the nation. In his politcal affiliations 
he is a Democrat He has served his party as a member of both county and congret- 
WHial oommittees, and as a delegate to state, county and city conventions. He served 
die dly of Neenah (or three years as a member of the common council, and as mayor 
for one tenn, 1891 to 1892. His administration as chief magistrate, was peculiarly 
fd i cit k ws , from the faict that it gave to the people the present excellent water works and 
kmigumted the street paving system. 

At die present time (1905), Mr. Hesse is serving the people as the president of 
die Board of Libraries of Winnd>ago County. He has been a member of the school 
boifd for several years, and takes a deep interest in educational matters. 

In 1887 Mr. Hesse married Miss Fk>ra May Dunham, a native of Ohio. They 
have one diild, Monica A. Hesse. 

Descended from sturdy ancestors, some of them in the honorable professions, 
others in the no less honorable field of commerce, he is, by inheritance, possessed of 
advantages and surrounded by circumstances combininpr in a remarkable manner to ac- 
celerate die devebpments of his character and the furtherance of his future prosperity; 
and that they have been accomplished in no limited degree, his life itself is indisputable 



NEVILLE H. CASTLE. 



NH. CASTLE was bom in San Francisco, February 15, 1863, and was 
• graduated from Yale G>llege with the degree of B. A. in the class of *84. 
He read law in the office ot Doyle, Galpin & Scripture, of San Francisco, 
Mnd was admitted to the bar in 1886. He practiced law in San Francisco and San 
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JoM, CaL. and came to Atuka in die tpna% ^ 1900. He became aaKxvUed Wib 
Launer McKee, another Yale man and a clever yoong lawyer who haa wiitta la 
intercrtmg book entitled "The Land of Nome." They went to Conaai Cilj aail 
MtabUied an oAce. and Mr. Caitle hai remained faithfully at thn poat of duty e*cr 
•mce. In addkioa to building a hiomtive practice be haa acquirecl intcivata m valu^ 
mining pn^Mrty. Mr. Cattle's father ii a pronuDent merchant of Sm> FnnciKa, a 
member of the Brms of CuAe Brelhen and Macondray & Co. 

1 knew Mr. Caide yean ago. when ndther of ui ever tfaou^t of going to Ah^ 
I know that he it an educated gentleman, poMCMing a deep appreciatioa of ethics, a 
Isoad knowledge of motive, charity fw human frailty and a conception of justice which, 
if posseMed by every one, would elevate immeanirably the character of mankind. 



CHARLES SUMNER JOHNSON. 

JUDGE C. S. JOHNSON hai been 
a resident of Alaska for tixteea 
years. He came from Nebraska to 
Sitka in 1689 as United Suies Attor- 
ney for the district. In 1 697 President 
McKinley appointed him to die office 
of Judge of the District Court of Alas- 
ka, a position which he lilled until the 
spring of 1900, when he resigned to 
engage in the practice of law at Nome. 
Judge Johnson's earliest recollections are 
associated with a log cabin on an Iowa 
prairie where he was bom August 31, 
1 654. He is of Scotch ancestry, and 
hii father was one of the pioneers of 
Ohio. C. S. Johnson's boyhood days 
were q>ent in Iowa. He attended the 
public schools of Clarinda, a town in 
Page County. When he was fifteen 
years old he was thrown upon his own 
resources to obtain the education which 
he so much desired. He learned the 
printer's trade, and earned enough 
money at the case to attend the Iowa 
State College. In 1677 he was gradu- 
ated from the law department of the University of Iowa, and the same year he moved to 
Wahoo, Nebraska, and began the practice of law with N. H. Bell, under the Brm namt 
of Bell & Johnson. He was married September 1 6. 1 679. Mrs. Johnson is the dau^- 
ter of Major J. B. Davis, of Wahoo. Neb. In 1 682 Judge Johnson was elected to the Ne- 
braska Legislature from Saunders County. Three years later he moved to Nelson. Neb., 
and served two term* as Prosecuting Attorney of Nuckols County. In 1 689, and before 
the expiration of his second term of office, he received the appointment of U. S. Attorney for 
Alaska. He went to Sitka, where he lived until the expiration of his term of office; and it 
is a noteworthy fnct that he is the only District Attorney for Alaska who ever served a hill 
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tenn. After die expiration of his term of office he practiced law in Juneau until 1897, 
when he received the appointment of Judge of the Federal Court for the District of Alaska. 
His resignation in 1900 was because of the inadequate salary attached to the office* 
$3,000 a year. The Attorney General urgently requested him to reconsider his resignation 
upon the assurance that his salary would be doubled, a bill containing a provision to in- 
crease the salaries of judges of district courts to $7,500 being before Congreu at that time. 

This is the outline sketch of a busy and eventful life. Some of the details of this out- 
line furnish an interesting part of the history of Alaska and an important feature of juris- 
prudence in the United States. In 1899 the growth of the mining camps in the Yukon 
Valley and the discovery of gold at Nome created the necessity for a session of the District 
Court in a number of places in this part of the district. Accordingly, Judge Johnson started 
on a circuit that required him to make a trip of 7,000 miles. The itinerary was as folkws: 
To Dawson via White Pass, down the Yukon to Elagle, Circle, Rampart and St Michael, 
terms of court being held in each place; thence to Nome, where the Brst session of the District 
Court was held; thence to Unalaska, Unga and Kadiak, a revenue cutter being provided by 
the Government for this part of the trip; and thence to Sitka, or, as the miners say in their 
location notices on placer claims, "to the point of beginning.** This journey occupied a 
period of three months, and is undoubtedly one of the longest circuits ever made by a court. 
At that time Judge Johnson's jurisdiction extended over a territory near 600.000 square 
rnikt in extent, and the only means of e3q>editious travel were vessels on navigable streams. 
Tlie vast interior was a wiMemest, (it is but little more today) only partially expk>red by die 
pio ne er pfOQ>ectors. 

When Judge Johnson arrived in Nome in August he found a spacious tent for the 
accommodation of die court The rainy season was making a record, and the tent was not 
impervious to the constant downpour, but leaked bountifully. Mud in the streets of Nome 
WIS from a foot to two feet in depth, and a part of the vestment of the Judge when he con- 
vcaed court were a slicker and a pair of gum boots. At this session some important ques- 
tioiis wtft submitted to Judge Johnson for adjudication. There were requests for injunc- 
tioiis and receivers. These requests, after hearing, were denied. He was called upon to 
dedde the right of an alien to hold mining ground acquired by location. The question was 
vety important as it involved title to some of the most valuable property in the country, and 
the court was widiout a precedent. The issue had never been brought to bar before, al- 
though there were decisiohs that indicated the drift of the Supreme Court*s opinion. He de- 
cided that the United States was the only party that had the right to question citizenship. 
This opinion has since been affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

The question of the Constitution folk>wing the flag, of the right of Congress to pass 
special impost laws for Alaska, was brought before him in a case of refusal to pay the Gov- 
ernment special license tax on business conducted in Alaska. While his law library furnished 
him with but meager information on the subject, the discussions of the government of our 
insular possessions in the law joumak at that time were helpful. In deciding in favor of the 
validity of the special license tax he assumed that the Constitution was passed by the states 
for the government of the states, and not for the government of citizens of territories. This 
decision, which was the first rendered upon this question, has been affirmed and is now the 
5upren>e law of the land. 

During Judge Johnson*s incumbency there was a sharp conflict between the United 
States and the Canadian Governments over the question of pelagic sealing. Many seizures of 
vessek were made by our Government, and prosecutions in the District Court of Alaska fol- 
k>wed. Some of the questions involved were very delicate. The matter was finally sub- 
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mitted to an international arbitration committee, which annuUed our laws and fined Uncle 
Sam $425,000 for the vctseb he had captured and die damage he had thereby done. 

Judge Johnton*t interpretation of the law has been comparatively free of mislakes, as 
only two of hit decitiont have been revened by die Supreme Court. By the exercise of tbe 
court's prerogative and refusing to grant injunctions and appoint receivers at the first term of 
the District G>urt in Nome, the rightful o¥mers of the properties were permitted to work the 
ground and extract enough gold to fight their cases to a successful termination when die hal- 
cyon days of the injunction and receiver came in the judicial regime of the following year. 
Law is best administered when it best subserves justice. 

Judge Johnson is an affable gentleman, a man of refinement and culture. He has a 
dq>th and breadth of mind which enable him to gra^ principles, possesses a true percq>tioa 
of ethics and a broad understanding of human character. As a lawyer he occupies a lead- 
ing position among the members of the Nome bar, and as a citizen commands the respect and 
esteem of the community. 

JUDQE ALFRED S. MOORE. 

THE selection of a judge for the Second Judicial Division of Alaska to succeed 
Arthur H. Noyes, was a matter that received more than ordinary attention from 
the Government at Washington, on account of »he condition of afhin in this 
judicial district. The tangle of litigation had been pretty well unraveled by Judge 
Wickersham of the Third District, who had been directed by the Attorney General 
upon the retirement of Judge Noyes, to proceed to Nome and hold a term of court 
The condition in which Judge Noyes left the legal affairs of this community, however, 
made it necessary for the Government to exercise care in the selection of a succesior. 
There was a demand for a judge of ability and absolute honesty, and Alfred S. Moore, 
of Beaver. Pennsylvania, was selected to till this position. He had been a lawyer in 
Pennsylvania since 1871, he had served three years as District Attorney of Beaver 
County, was president of the Law Association of the county for a period of three years: 
was a member of the examining board for four years; had been a trustee in Beaver G)!- 
lege for twenty years, and was a director of the First National Bank of Beaver. His 
record and reputation met all the requirements, and he received the appointment of 
Judge of the Second Judicial Division of Alaska, in May, 1902, and entered upon his 
duties July 14, succeeding. 

Judge Moore was bom September 13, 1846; was educated in the public schoob 
of Pensylvania, in the old Beaver Academy and in Washington and Jefferson G>Ileges, 
and was graduated from Jefferson CoUege with the degree of A. B., subsequent!)' 
receiving the degree of A. M. 

He began work as a railroad man. and during a period of twenty-five months arose 
from the position of baggage man to the position of conductor of a passenger train. 
He was only twenty-two years old when he held the position of conductor. 

His railroad experience was begun on account of ill health, and on a road from 
St. Louis into Illinois, of which his uncle. Col. Henry S. Moore, was superintendent 
Having regained his health, he returned home and studied law under Sam. B. Wilson. 
the leader of the bar of Beaver County, and was admitted to practice law September 
II, 1871. He first opened an office in Butler. After three years of practice he 
returned to Beaver, and in 1880 was elected district attorney of the county. 

Judge Moore was one of the most successful lawyers of the Beaver bar. He ne^er 
lost a single case in the Supreme Court. While practicing at Butler, oil was struck 
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in thai put of PcniuyKania, and a gre»t deal of litigation niulted from the new indutiy. 
Judge Moorc tat ai aibitrater in man; inqmitant ca«es, and it wai here that he dia- 
played the judicial trait of character v^iich made him a^iire to a leat on the bench. 

Ai noted in the opening paragraph. Judge Moore tiat filled a number of im- 
portant pontioM of tnut in hi> native town. Upon bi» appointment ai judge of the 
Second Judicial Diviiion of Alatka, he hastened to Nome and fonnally entered upon 
the dttcliarge of hit dutiet July 14, 1902. Having lived all of hit life m the East, 
Judge Moore at the inception of hit work at Federal Judge of Alaika. wat confronted 
with the difficulty reiulting from a diuimilarity in both people and practice. Northern 
and wettem mining campt represent the extreme of difference exitting between the 
people of the oldett community in the East and the people of the newest in the Wett 
The laws of Alaska were new, and the issues involved in litigation were radically dif- 
ferent from thote that would come before a judge on the bench in a manufacturing or 
agricultural district of an old and well settled community. Judge Moore is an Indus' 
triout man, and he applied himself diligently to acquiring a proper knowledge of hit 
new environment so as to discharge hit dutiet in a manner that would subserve the best 
interests of the people of Northwestern Alaska. 

Judge Moore is of Scotch-Irish descent in which there is a strain of Spanish, 
Elnglith and German blood. Hit anceston came to America in Cok>nial days. He it 
a member of a family of lawyers, being a nephew to Chief Justice Daniel Agnew. 
Robort Moore, a celebrated lawyer, wat his grandfather. A man of unquestioned 
probity and strong convictions. Judge Moore has endeavored to discharge the dubes 
of hit office fairly and faithfully, and hat worked diligently for the consununatiMi of 
this puipote. 

ALFRED J. DALV. 



IT hat been said that no one goes to Alatka t< 
3 home and permanent residence, but when 



lake 



hat q>ent a decade of the most active period of his 
Hfe in this country, he (eek like it it hit home, and cer- 
tainly it entitled to the appellation of an Alaskan. A. J. 
Daly came to Alaska when twenty-one years old and 
hat lived in the district ever since. He hat filled the 
position of deputy clerk of the District Court when the 
jurisdiction of this court extended over the 59 1 ,000 
tquare miles of Alaska territory; he was for a period 
of bur years assistant United States Attorney, for thb 
vatt territory, and was the repretenUlive of the At- 
torney General's office who attitled in holding the firet 
term of the Dittrict Court m Nome in 1 699. 

Mr. Daly it a native of Troy, New York, and was 
bom March 18. 1873. After attending the Troy 
High School he entered IX^lliams College, and was 
graduated from thb institution with the ciatt of '93, ^ ^ daly 

receiving the degree of A. B. The foUovring year he 

went to Atatka at deputy clerk of the Dittrict Court at Sitka. While a retident of Troy, 
New York, he ttudied law m a law office, and wat subsequently admitted to the bar. In 
August, 1896. he was appointed (o the position of assistant United States Attorney fot 
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Alulu, tni tUtioDcd at Judcku. In 1 699, iqw eien ting the Attorney CcBcral'a flfice, he 
accompuiied Judge C 5, Johmon on a circuit dirough the diriiict Thii probnb|jr wai the 
longeit circuit ever made by a court in the hiitor; of ifae United States, tbe trip canMnni^ 
three monthi' tirac, during which the dittance traveled wa* more than 7.000 mflcs. 

The court reached Nome in Augutt. having came down the Yukon, holdiiig hibdm 
at ifae prindpat itatioiu. At thit time Nome wa* b the bud of its bcMm. Tbcfe wai 
great activity in the mine* near town and on the beach, and no oac coald fiarecait ihe 
future of the camp, but the poMflnHlie* were iromeaiurably great and encouraging. Mr. 
Daly detennined to cast hit lot with the gold te^cn in tbe new camp. In the qxiag 
of 1900 he retigned hit federal potition, having held dx ofltce under both Cleveland and 
McKinley'i adminittTatioiu, and came to N«ne to engage in the practice of law. After 
\m arrival in Nome, hi» retignation not having been accepted by the departnkent, he acted 
a> dittrict attorney, at the tolicitalion of General Randall, until the arrival of Jwlge Noyct. 

Mr. Daly it auociated with Judge Johnion b the practice of law. He i* a proni- 
nenl member of the Nome bar and a lawyer of ability. 



He 



IRA O. ORTON. 

IRA D. ORTON it a 
member of the Nome bar. 

it a lucceuful lawyer, a man 
of ability and recognized force of 
character, a hard worker and a 
•crupuloutly hone*t man. PoHCi«' 
ing thete qualitiet of character it it 
not turpriting that he ii one of the 
very tuccettful lawyert of Nome. 

He wat bom in Prbceton, 
Miiwuri, March II. 1871. He 
wat graduated by the Prince- 
ion High School and the Suie Uni- 
venity of Iowa. From the Slate 
UnivcTNty he received the degrect 
of A. B. and LL. D. Mr. Orton't 
lather it H. G. Orton. a well known 
attorney of Northern Mittouri, and 
a descendant of an Engh^ colon- 
iit who came to America in 
1640. Mr. H. G. Orton wat a 
Union toldier in the Civil War, and 
was so severely wounded at the 
battle of Cross Lanes that he has 
been crippled ever sine;. 

After Ira D. Orton received 
his law degree in 1892. he went to 
San Francisco, and was associated with the 
He came lo Nome in 1900 as an associate 




I No. 



' he ha^ 



himself among the ieadei 



aw firm of Reddy. Campbell & MeUon. 

.f Mr. William H. Metton. Establishkg 
by diligence, lailhfulnets to clienU and inherent ability placed 
of the Nome bar. He is attorney lor some of the largest 
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I in the Nome country, notably the Miocene Ditch Compuy, die Pioneer 
Mining Conqwny, Council City & Solcnnon River Railroad Company. Topkuk Ditch 
Con^wny, Nortbem Mining and Trading Company, Nome-Arctic Railway Company, 
Abuk* Mercantile Conqtany, Aluka Telephone and Telegraph Company, and it abo 
a director of and attorney for the Minen and MerchanU Bank, the EUectnc U^t and 
Power ConqMny and the Moonb^t Spring! Water Conqiany. 

Mr. Orton wai manied in 1697; hit wife wat Claudia M. Ewing, daughter of 
a {Mvnunent lawyer of Iowa, and a member of an old family of the United States. The 
iicue of diii maniage it one child, a daughter, Helen, aged (even yean. Mn. Orton 
died in 1699. June M. 1903. Mr. Orton contracted a tecond marriage with Mitt 
Viola M. Codding, of Nome. 

Mr. Orton. Grmly believing in the pennanency and Future of Nome, hat built a 
pretty home for hinuclf and family. 



WILLIAM ADDISON GILMORE. 

VILUAM A. GILMORE it a bright law- 
yer and a prominent member of the Nome 
bar. He came to Nome from Seattle in the 
ipring of 1900. but did not relinquiih hit Seattle 
oAce, where he wat atiociated with P. V. Davit, 
under the firm name of Davit & Gibnore. He re- 
tUBcd bit inleretl in thit partnenhip, returning to Se- 
attle a the Ml of the year for the fint two teasont 
whet hit TCDture in Aktka, but in 1902 he diqwied 
of hit Seattle intcrettt and came to Nome to reiide 
ptnMUMBtly, at leait for yean, if not forever. A lu- 
cntlK aad iteadily growing practice attettt the eiteem 
in which be it held bod) at a man and at a lawyer. 

Mr. CiliDorc it a native of Oakland, Cal., and was 
darty-&ve yean old January 19 of thit year. 1905. 
\ChM he wat one year old hit parent* moved to Port- 
laacl, On., and thence to Vancouver. Wath., where he 
Krcd otil twenty yean of age. After graduating 
boa Monnoulfa College in 1 891 . he began the reading 
of inVt and three yean later went to Chicago and entered the law department of the 
Nocdiwcttem Univertity, and wat a ttudent in thit inilitulion for two yean. In 1897 
he wat graduated from the law department of Lake Forett University, receiving the degree 
of LI- B. He returned to the Northwcit, and in 1897 opened an office and began 
the practice of hit profetiion in Seattle. In 1898 he was appointed tecretary of the 
RqnibKcan State Central Committee of Wathington. 

The following year he formed a partnenhq) with P. V. Davit, at before noted, 
but the pRMpectt of the Northern gold fieMt, the potsibiltty of acquiring valuable 
mining intereili and the certainty of litigation in the new country, cauied him to join 
the great ttampede which maket the year 1900 contpicuoiu in the hiitory of Nome. 
During the lint teaton in Nome he wat retained by the Good Hope Mining Company, 
of Chicago, and the Swedidi Minion in luits over Anvil Creek clainu. m which he was 
toccettful and for vdiich he received targe feet. He hat since been attorney in a num- 
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ber of pTOminect niita in the Fcdenl Court of thu <livinun of Alaska, notal^r ■* 1^ 
rq>re>aitatfve of ttir. advene claimanti in the matter of applicatioa tor a paloil to 
Claim No. 1 1 Dexter Creek, in vrfiich a compTomite vra* ejected e n t ir etr tatiArtPiy 
to hit clieali. and by which ihqr lotf none of dieir propeit;; sIm in the cam of NcMk 
n. N. C. Co., in w^iich be lecured a Tcnilict Tbit case wai appealed and it sow 
pending before the appellate court Mr. Cilnxve it the attorney for the ^■tnr*™ 
Mining and Trading Company, and it conducting iti litigatioa with die great linl 
ditch company, the Miocene Ktch Co., over the poMrnion of the water of the Nome 
River Divide. Mr. Gitmore wa* leading couiuel for the defeue in dte proaecutjoo of 
J. L. Bate*, for bribery, in the Ditbict Court He it a prominent member of the Arctic 
Brotberiiood, and at thii writing b Ardic Chief of Canq> Nome. No. 9. He il aim 
an Eagle, being a member of Aerie No. 1, of Seattle, the mother aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of E^let. He belongi to the Woodmen of the World, and Modem 
Woodmen of America, and retaini hit mcmbcnhip in the Seattle Athletic Oub. 

November 6. 1891. he monied Mitt Carrie I. Thompson, of Tacoma. 71k 
fruit of the union it a daughter, Dorothy Belle, bom in 1903, and the apple of hs 
father 'i eye. 



CONRAD M. THULAND. 

AFTER following the profetuon of joumalitm 
for lix yean, C. M. Thuland began the ttudy 
of law, and two yean later, in 1695, wai 
admitted >o the bar. Since this date he hat aban- 
doned the treadmill of a newspaper man't life, and 
devoted hb time and applied hit energiet to the work 
of a lawyer. Ergo, writing briefi it a more congenial 
and profitable pursuil than writing editorialt. 

Mr. Thuland is the son of a Norwegian school 
teacher, and wat bom in Bergen. Norway, May 7, 
1868. During his boyhood he resided in Christiana 
(or a period of eight years, and attended the Latin 
school in thai city. In 1684 he emigrated with the 
family to Decorah, Iowa, where he attended Luther 
College. He was graduated from thit institution 
1665. with the degree of A. B. He took a post- 
graduate course the folbwing year at the University 
of Minnesota, and in 1887 began hii career at a 
joumalist by establishing a Norwegian newspaper in 
La Crosse, Wis. He was subsequently connected 
w'th the publication of several papers, both English and Norwegian. He moved to Se- 
attle in 1689 (before the fire) and established the Washington Tidoide, which was 
afterward merged into the Washington Post. His knowledge of the law requisite for 
admission to the bar was obtained in the office of Wiley & Bostwick, of Seattle. 

He opened an office in Seattle in 1895, and was enjoying a lucrative practice when 
the Nome strike was made. In the spring of 1900 he came to Nome to defend the 
interests of some of his clients, acquired some valuable mining property while here, and 
after returning to Seattle in 1903. has come back to Nome to stay indefinitely. This 
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•euon he k btdldiiig a comfortable cotUge in Fint Avenue, where he and Mn. Thula&d 
will mide. Thui are the pltuu of Ufc turned awry and the current of action cuti a new 
channeL 

Mr. Thuland hu been luccewful in a number of tuiu involving valuable 
mining property in the Nome country, notably in the suit againtt Miuionaiy 
Andenon over No. 9 Anvil, which was staked for ConsUntine Uperazuk and Gabriel 
Adams, natives, who bekmged to the mission over which Anderson presided. In this 
case a satisfactory compromise was effected, and Anderson — but that is another story. 
During the winlen of 1 90 1 -'02 and l902-'03 Mr. ThuUnd was acting vice-consul in 
Nome for Norway and Sweden. He was married in Seattle Dec. 28. 1897. Mr. 
Thuland is a successful and clever lawyer, and an educnted gentleman, who is met 
with more pleasure in social life than as an adversary at the bar. 



PORTCR J. COSTON. 

PORTER J. COSTON, bom in Ashtabula 
Count>-, Ohio, August 29. 1849; when three 
years of age his parents moved to McDonough 
County. Illinois. 'In the fall of 1859 hit father moved. 
overland, to Kansas, settling Grst in Linn Counly, but 
tbe following year the great drouth that prevailed in 
that state, drove him to Fort Scott, which hcis been 
the midaice of the family ever since. In those days 
tfaeie were no schools in Kansas, and the father of 
yoimg Coston put him in a printing office to learn 
the trader thinking that the best substitute hi a school. 
He lerved his apprenticeship of four yean, and sub- 
•eqneBtly became identilied with nrwspapen in South- 
eMten Kaasas and Western Missouri as printer, pub- 
liAar and editor. At the time of the Gunn City mas- 
aacw. aa it is known in the history of thai region, in 
Cm Coimtr. Mivouri. in 1872. he was publishing 
the HuiiMDviDe Deniocrat. a Republican paper in that 
town, and had many thrilling experiences during the 
ezctlement connected with and following tbe murder 

of the County Court by a mob. He refen to his experience nnw as his effort to publish 
a RcpobKcan newquper in that hotbed of Democracy, at a period in hfe when he [»d 
more cnthusiasin than judgment. His newspaper plant was burned by the same mob in 
the fall of 1872. He then went to Colorado, where he remained a couple of years, 
^^en the "law fever" developed in him. and he returned to Fort Scolt. where he read law 
in the office of W. J. Bawden. and was admitted to the bar. He has been actively 
engaged in the practice ever since in the Stales of Kansas. Colorado and Missouri. 
etcrpi seven years, during which time he held the office of assistant attorney in the 
Interior Department in Washmgton City. He came to Nome in July, 1900, and 
immediately started in the practice. 

In 1903 the City of Nome concluded to make an effort to get a patent for the 
towBHie, the titles to lots at that time bang held only under the settlement laws of 
die United Stales, and Mr. Coston was eiiq>k>yed by tbe city for that purpose. The 
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dificultiei lunounding the prociiremait ol patentt in lliat regioa are cottossl. owing to 
OUT icmolcneu fiom the capital of the cli*tnct tnd ifae lascl ofic«. But hii thonu^ 
bwwledge of all procedure in that particuUr line of profetnonai work enabled him to 
take in the lituatiiHi. and by characteratic peniitcmcy he luccecded in ftbout famtecB 
monthi in maldng an entry of the land. To do thii invoked a visit to Wadungtoa. 
where he ipent four month* in perfecting the detaib. He wai appointed tnntee hy the 
Secretaiy of the Interior for the puipoie of making thii cntiy for die betiefit of die 
occupants. The expedition and ihoroughncu with which thit work hai been done, ud 
the remarkably ihott time that it hai been accomplv^ed in, it thought to be without 
■ precedent in the hitlory of the land office, cq>ecially when our isolation from the 
outside world is considered. 

Mr. Coston married Miss Kittle E. Gibson in Buena Vista. Colorado, in IS82. 
Their oldest ton is now in the s(q>homore year in the Kansas University, and Mrs. Costos 
and two younger children are residing in Nome. 



aeORQE 0. 8CH0FIEL0 

GEORGE D. SCHOFIELD it > lawyer of 
Nome, a man of forensic ability and one of the 
best presiding officers ever selected to conduct 
the business of a puUic assemblage. He was bom 
in Portland, Michigan, August 23. 1864. and re- 
ceived his educalioa in the Northwest University, and 
Normal School at Dixon. Illinois. Equq>ped with a 
law and btcrary course he was admitted to the bar 
at the age of twenty-one in the State of Wa^ngton. 

Mr. Schofield comet from a family of lawyers. 
His grandfather was a lawyer in the state of New 
York, and his father was district allomey of one of 
Ihe four ditlHcU of Nebraska from 1676 to 1680. 
In 1679 the subject of thit tkelch went to Butte. 
Montana, to q>end his vacation, and forgot to return 
home. He remained in Butle until 1663, when he 
went to the Sute of Washington, hit father in the 
meantime having removed to that slate and opened a 
law office in Montesano on Grays Harbor. While in 
Montana he learned mechanical engmeering, and ran a hoitting engine at the Anacond* 
Mines. 

In 1883 a party of six. of whi^ he was a member, started from Butte to Juneau, 
but the subject of thit sketch tlopped in Montetano and entered hit father's law office. 
He subsequently attended the Chehalii Valley Academy, and after hit admission to the 
bar he went back to school. He began the practice of law with John C. Walton, d 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, and in the fall of 1890 returned to Montesano and resumed 
the practice of law with his father. He was associated with his father for two yeai*. 
During this time and at one of the elections his father was a candidate for district 
judge and the son was a candidate for district attorney. They were the candidates 
of opposing parties, and the father was defeated and the son elected. He served two 
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yean ai Dbtrict Attorney for Chehftbi G>ui)ty. and in 1696 wai elected icnatw from 
the Suteenth I>iltiict of the State of Waihmgton. 

He came to Aluka in the spring of 1900 but TCtumed to Washington in the fall 
He came back the following summer and has resided in Nome ever since. In the firing 
nf 1904 he wu appointed by the Nome City Council to the office of city attorney. 
When he armed in Nome in the spring of 1900, hii bnt introduction wa* to die pert 
house. He had the misfortune to contract the smal^x en route. Mr. SchoGeld it 
married. His wife was formerly Mits Sarah E. Amidtm, of San Francisco. They 
have two children, George D. and Mary Gwendolin, aged eight and live years respect- 
ively. 



ORVltLE O. COCHRAN. 

A MAN deserves credit for die obstacles he has 
surmounted, the difficulties he has overcome. 
O. D. Cochran is a successful lawyer and 
a member of the Nome bar. The education which 
prepared him for the profession was obtained under 
circumstances that would have deterred the ordinary 
man from attempting the task. Not many men have 
adcnded a law Khool and acquired the knowledge 
neccataiy to be admitted to the bar. and at the same 
dale wwked thirteen hours daily at manual labor; 
yet this is the way Mr. Cochran fitted himself for the 
kw. 

He is a native of Virgil City, Southeastern Mis- 
•owi. and was bom in 1871. His education was ob- 
tained in the public shoots of his native state and in 
the hii^ school of Parsons. ICansas. his parents hav- 
ing removed to the latter state when he was sixteen. 
At the age of nineteen he began work for the Mis- 
soon Pacific Raihoad. In die spring of 1890, hav- ^ ° cochran. 
ing been continuously in the service of the company 

unti] this date, he started Vknest, and settled in Huntington, Oregon, where he ob- 
tained a position as car inspector of the Union Pacific. At a later date he was Iraiu- 
ferred to the O. R. & N. Railway Company at Portland, where he followed the same 
line of work. In 1895 he began to take a course in the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. His work for the railway company was a night shift of thirteen hours. 
He attended die lectures at the college in the afternoon. At half-past 5 o'cktck he 
would take his lunch pail and law books, and go to hft work, reading during the night 
whenever leisure alforded an opportunity. For his services the railroad company paid 
him the munificent salary of $2.10 a day. At the end of two yean he had finidied 
the course and was graduated. He passed die supreme court examination before re- 
signing the humble and poorly paid position which had furnished him with a livelihood 
while he was preparing for his life work. 

In 1898 he opened a law office m Portland, and found a good clientage among 
ndroad men. In 1900 he came to Nome. In the practice of law Mr. Cochran evinces 
the same pertinacity of purpose that enabled him to obtain his education. 
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JAME8 FRAWLY. 

JAMES FRAWLY is a Nome lawyer, but has a busineii instinct, and is en- 
gaged in mercantile lines and mining enteq>rises as well as in the practice of law. 

He is a native of Madison, Wisconsin, and dates his birthday annivenaries bom 
January 26, 1860. He was graduated from the Univeruty of ^^X^sconain in 1884. 
Governor La Follette, who has risen to a position of political eminence as the repre- 
sentative of anti-machine politics, was a member of this dass. Mr. Frawly took both 
a collegiate and law coutm in this institution. 

In 1877, and before he attended the University, he was in the Black Hilk 
After graduating, he returned to Deadwood. He was in the Cripple Creek country 
in 1896 where he practiced his profesuon and engaged in mining. He came to Nome 
in 1900, and has since been interested in law and mining. He has holdings in the 
Gold Run country and thought that he had struck it rich in 1900 wben he rocked out 
$400 in four houn on diat stream. 



WILLIAM HARRISON BARD 

WH. BARD is a pioneer lawyer of Nome, a prominent member of the bar of 
• Northwestern Alaska, and has the distinction of having been the fourth mayor. 
under municipal organization, of the city. He was 45 years old February 13» 
1905, and is a native of Genesee, Illinois. His parents moved to Iowa during his in- 
fancy, and his father enlisted in the Union army and was killed at the battle of Getty>- 
burg. In 1868 the family moved to Nebraska where Mr. Bard resided until he vr^s 
sixteen years old. He then went to the Black Hills, and served two years as courier 
of the U. S. scouts under Captain Jack. In *78 he went to Denver, and worked at the 
freighting business, driving one of the first mule teams from Denver to Leadville. Larer 
he mined near Georgetown, and was the discoverer of the Little Florence Silver Mine which 
he sold for $3,000. Six weeks after the sale, the property was resold for $60,000. 
With the money from the sale of the mine he went to Europe, and acquired $3,000 worth 
of knowledge and experience. 

Returning to Chicago he found employment in a music store, and applied himself 
by attending night school to the acquisition of a better education than the opportunities 
of a frontier life afforded. He studied law in Danville, III., in the oflice of Judge J. ^\ 
Lawrence, subsequently attending Ann Arbor, and was graduated from the law department 
of that institution. He practiced law in Chicago for a time, being the junior member 
of the law firm of Briggs, Martin, May & Bard. Through an operation for tonsilitis he 
was unable to speak above a whisper for more than a year, and was forced to temporarily 
abandon his pracice. During this affliction he went to Cumberland, Maryland, and 
founded the Kennedy Manufacturing Co., wholesale grocers, but recovering the use of 
his voice he went back into the practice of law, opening offices in Pittsburg, Pa., and 
devoting his time entirely to the specialty of insurance law. 

In 1897 the reports of the new Eldorado in the Yukon Territory revivified the germs 
of the gold fever, which had been dormant for near a quarter of a century; and as the 
first money of any importance that he made came from the sale of a mine he resolved 
to go to the Klondike. He accordingly started west again and went north over the 
White Pass, reaching Dawson that year. Being one of the first lawyers in Dawson 
he was permitted to practice by the Dominion Government, but devoted most of his time 
to mining. He was the first discoverer of gold in die benches of Lower Bonanza, and 
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owned an interest in eight claims opposite 46 below, left limit of this stream. The 
property was very valuable, but being undeveloped its value was unknown. The owners 
of the property got into a wrangle and Mr. Bard sold his interest for $8,000. Half a 
million dollars was afterward taken out of these claims. 

Hie favorable reports received from the Nome camp induced him to join the stam- 
peders to the new diggings. Arriving in Nome September 30, 1699, he opened a law 
office in the Muther building, in a room about as big as a dry goods box, furnished with a 
crude table and stools made out of boxes, and began the practice of law. His library 
consisted of the Criminal Code and the Code of Oregon. He filled the |>osition of acting 
U. S. Attorney under District Attorney Frederichs, of Juneau, and discharged the duties 
of this office until the anival of District Attorney Joe. Wood, July 15, 1900. During 
his incumbency he prosecuted I 10 criminal cases before U. S. Commissioner Rawson. 
the only court here at that time. 

Since his arrival in Nome Mr. Bard has been interested in mining. In the spring 
of 1902 he made a trip with Bob Warren over the snow from Nome to the Koyukuk 
River. In December, 1 902, Mr. Bard, accompanied by Barney Rolands, went to Norton 
Bay by dog team to look after some quartz property of the Corson Mining Company. 
On the trail between Solomon and Cheruk Road-house he encountered the worst blizzard he 
ever experienced. Nothing was distinguishable a rod away. Tliey were apparently in 
a cloud of snow, driven by a furious gale, and the weather biting cold, fifty degrees 
bek>w zero. After three hours painstaking effort to follow the telephone poles of the 
Long Distance Telephone line they came to a road-house and found shelter. During 
this trip and while endeavoring to avoid the rough ice near shore in the vicinity of Bluff, 
they got onto new ice recently formed over several fathoms of water. An ominous 
cracking and bending of the ice warned them to get near the shore and be satisfied with 
a rough trail. Hiese incidents give one a glimpse at some of the conditions encountered 
in winter travel in this part of Alaska. 

Mr. Bard was elected to the common council at the municipal election in 1 903, and 
in September of that year was unanimously selected by his associates to preside over 
the debberations of that body, and discharge the duties of mayor of Nome. During 
his incumbency the council took the first steps toward securing a patent for a townsite, 
constructed a city hall and added to the equipment of the fire department. The first two 
of these measures were objects of special efforts by the mayor, being regarded by him 
of paramount importance and value to the citizens of Nome. Mr. Bard, bolth as a 
lawyer and as the leading official of the municipality, took an active part in getting the 
measure before Congress permitting municipalities to handle misdemeanors. As the 
Alaska Code provided penalties for misdemeanors, it was not unusual in the earlier history 
of Nome for a person to be arrested amd fined under the city ordinance and re-arrested 
and fined for the same offence by the federal authorities. Tlie object of those who pro- 
posed the measure which was adopted as an amendment to the code in 1904, was to 
prevent the Federal Government from interfering in misdemeanor cases over which 
the municipality had jurisdiction. 

W. H. Bard and Miss Gussie Saunders were married in Dawson in 1898. Mrs. 
Bard is a native of Tampico, Illinois, which is only twenty miles from the town where Mr. 
Bard was bom, but they never knew each other until they met in Dawson. They have 
one child, Edgar Burton Bard, now in his third year. 

In 1888 Mr. Bard joined in Cumberland, Maryland, the following orders: Masons, 
Knights of Pythias, I. O. O. F., and Chosen Friends. As a Mason he has taken the 
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Jegrect of fCni^t TenqiUT and the Myitic ShiiiM. He ■ « member of Nome Canp, 
Arctic Brodwrhood, and hai Mtved two tcrmt ai Worti^ Proident of Nome Ache, No. 
75, F. O. E., bebg at thii wiitine Dntiict Dcpntr Gimnd Pnsideot of the order ■! 
None. Hit membenli^ in Biuneroin locieliei gives oat a gt™p«^ at ■ lemdiiig trail <f 
Mr. Bard'i character. A phrenologiit vrould tay that his hamp of Friendtfaq* ii <&■ 
mually large. Having fought lincc boyhood the battle oi life unaided, mnd having ^at 
the greater part of hit yean in the Wed and Noith, regioDt vdicre the ctreun. of diui^ 
broadens and deepeni, he hai acquired at devdoped the independence and ■df'Teliua 
charactenitic of a western environment, and has cultivated die belief that there is in&nitelj 
more good than evil in the human race. 



M. J. COCHRAN. 

MJ. COCHRAN, lawyer and journalist, is a 
• member of the Nome bar and has filled the 
<Ace of United States Comroitiic«er (or the 
Kougarok DiitricL He was bom April 1. 1854, at 
EvansviUe, Indiana. His grandfather was a pioneer 
who came from East Tcnnesee to riiii region before 
Indiana was a state. Mr. Cochran belongs to an old 
Scotch family that was forced to leave the old country 
on account of the persecution of the Covenanters in the 
days of King Charles. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He studied law at Rockville, Indiana, 
nndei David H. Maxwell, late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, and was admitted to the 
bar in May. 1 875. He went to Kansas in I S77, lo- 
cating in Woodson County; thence he went to Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kansas, where he edited a newspaper for 
the period of a year, and was assistant prosecuting at- 
torney. In 1 879 he was in New Mexico, and subse- 
quently was deputy clerk of the District Court of the " ■' ^"'^RR-^^-- 
Fifth Judicial Division at Buena Vista, Colorado. 

After the election of 1882, he practiced law in Buena Vista for six years, and was a\ta 
associated with A. R. Kennedy in the publication o( the Buena Vista Herald. 

In 1 860 he went to Washington Territory, and was nominated as one of the candi- 
didates for the liTSt legislature, but was defeated. In the spring of 1 690 he located 
m Aberdeen, and practiced law there for six yean. In 1896, when the PopiAsb 
elected a superior judge, he moved to Spokane, [»re(ening to seek new fields rather 
than practice in a court presided over by a Populist. H« was subsequently associated 
with C. S. Warren of Butte, in mining. He came to Alaska in January, 1898, k>- 
cating first at Fort Wrangell, where he practiced law. In 1899 he went over the trail 
to Atlin, and the following season he came to Nome. He was appointed United 
Stales Commissioner for the Kougarok [district in the spring of 1901, and held tbe 
office one season. The balance of his time in Nome has been devoted to the practice 
of law. 

During the first legislative session of the State of Washington Mr. Cochran was 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Education and the Joint Committee on Tide Lands. 
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He r^xtrted thn lenioa of the legulatuie for the Tacoma Globe. He hu enjoyed 
the dutmction of an acquaintance with tome noted men in the Hteraiy wo|4d, among 
them Eugene Field, Bill Nye, Opie Rdd and Col. Vischer. Mr. Cochran hai been 
a very nicceuful lawyer, and hai made an exceptional record in criminal practice. In 
eighteen murder caiei which be defended, there wai only one conviction, but ifaere 
were three rcveraals by the Supreme CourL 



GORDON HALL. 

GORDON f-lALL. who u now counsel 
for and a director of the Wild Goose 

Mining and Trading Company, has 
been identified with the mining interests and 
litigation of Alaska since the fall of 1 896. 

Mr. Hall was bom at Piqua, Ohio. Decem- 
ber 16, 1870. but he has inherited from his 
pwesit, yrbo were of Colonial New England 
ttoek, the brain, energy and staying qualities 
of the Yankee, and his western training has 
MUed to these qualities an adaptabibty to cir- 
I iiiiwtaiii 1 1 that has enabled him to cope success- 
fuSf with the varying conditions and problems 
of • new country like Alaska. 

Mr. Hall's early education was obtained in 
c schools at Ann Arbor and Marquette, 
He went to college at Trinity, Hart- 
lord, Coon., and was graduated from there in the 
yew 1892, with the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
OKC. From Trinity he went to Harvard, and 
after a three years course at the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, was graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws. Shortly after receiving 
his sheepskin he became junior member of the v 
HaS, of San Bernardino, California. 

In the qiring of 1897 he went to San FrancJHO and opened a law office m the 
Mills Buildiiig, and rapidly built up a lucrative law practice. In the summer of 1899 
be was employed by the interests that were afterward known as the Golovin Bay 
and Norton Sound Mining Companies to go to Alaska to perfect and dear up iba 
tides to properties owned by them in the Nome and Council City regions. Tim 
introduction to Alaska gave Mr. Hall an of^jortunity to acquire a practical knoi^edge 
of Alaska's many interests. When Charles D. Lane, acting for the Wild Gooae 
Mining and Trading Company, began operations on an extensive scale ID 
Alaska be fdt the need of an attorney of Mr. Hall's qualifications, and he caused 
Mr. Hall to associate himself with the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company. 

hfr. Hall's iMity as a lawyer and his integrity as a man have pushed him to 
die front in legal and finaiKial matten, and he is imw the holder of valuable properties 
in Alaska, in addition to enjoying an extensive law practice at San Francisco. 

On February 23, 1904. at San Frandsco. CaUfomia, fie married Miss Alice 
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Conway Bokon, daughter of CoIchwI Edwin B. Bolton. Tenth Infanliy, U. S. A. 
Mr. Hall it a nKmber of Kvcfal frateroal and «ocial organizabooa, bchidBig 
the Bohemian and UnJvenity Ch^ of San Francisco. 

FREDERIC C. FULLER. 

FE. FULLER, whoM Gnt midence in Alatka 
• wai at Juneau in 1897. it a member of the 
Nome bar. He q>ent a year at Juneau, 
Dyea and Skagway, and a couple of month* in the 
Atfai Mining DitlricL He returned to the ttatet from 
Alatka. practiced law a year in New York, and came 
to Nome in 1900. 

Mr. FuUcT WBi boni in Weit Aulxim. Penniyt- 
vania, March 27, 1666. He wat graduated from 
the Wetleyan Univenity of Middletown, Connecticut, 
in 1690, receiving the degree of A. B. He attended 
die law dqwrtment of the National Univenity, D. C 
and in 1902 received from thit inttitution the degree 
of LL B. The degree <rf LL. M. wat conferred upon 
him the following year. He wat admitted to practice 
in the Dirtrict of Cohimbia Si^reme Court, and in 
1900 WBi admitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United Sutc*. 

Mr. Fuller hat been connected with important "^ ^- p'^'^i-eR- 

litigation in die Nome country and hat acquired a reputation for abtolule booedy and 
cthkal I 




CORNELIUS D. MURANE. 

CD. MURANE wat bom in Freeborn County, 
• Minnesota, February 6, 1867. He it a 
farmer's ton and received his education in 
the high school of Austin, Minnesota, subsequently 
taking a course in a business college. He was gradu- 
ated from the law department of the Northern Indiana 
Normal School in 1 890, and opened a law office and 
began the practice of his profession in Valparaiso. 
He practiced ako in Austin, Minnesota, and moved 
in 1692 to North Yakima, Washington. He prac- 
ticed his profettion in the State of Washington and 
during a part of this time wat the attorney for a large 
mining corporation operating near White Sulphur 
Springs. 

In February. 1898, he started for Dawson over 
the Stikeen route via Tesiin Lake. He staid one year 
in Dawson and came to Nome in 1899, aniving in 
the month o( October. He operated a rocker in the 
famous Nome beach diggings, and subsequently tried 
mining in the Nome country for a year, after which he 
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I the practice of Uw. At the municjpftl election in April, 1904, he wu elected 
to the office of municipal judge. 

Mr. Murane wu married in 1692. Mn. Murane was formerly Miu Lydia E. 
Millard. He ii the devoted father of three boyi: Millard C, Edward Ehner and 
Ra^. He is a Maton, an Odd Fellow and an Eagle, and his popularity is attested 
by the success of his candidacy for municipal judge. Mr. Murane is an honorsbte 
man and a good citizen. He is an interesting and an etfective public speaker. 



JOHN L. McQINN, 

JOHN L. McaNN is one of the 
clever and a^essive lawyen of 
AkAa. He came to Nome in the 
iptag of 1900. and after his mining 
e^iericnces on Saturday Creek during 
tlikt nimmer was appointed Assistant 
United States Attorney, October 15. 
1900. July 12, 1901. he was pUced 
in hiD charge of the United States 
AUofiMT's office, and during the term 
of court held hy Judge Wickersham 
in the Second Judicial Division, he 
went to Dutch Harbor and prosecuted 
and secured the conviction of Hardy 
the murderer, the only man ever hanged 
at Nome. Mr. McGinn also prose- 
cuted the celebrated riot cases. After 
the appointment of Cokinel Grigsby as 
United States Attorney, he was con- 
tinued in the office as a deputy, but 
roigned January 22, 1903. In April 
of that year Judge Moore appointed 
him as acting United Stales Attorney 
for the district, Gilonel Grigsby be- 
ing absent in the states. Upon Col- 
ood Grigsby 's arrival in the spring of 
1903 he relinquished the position and 
opened an office for the practice of law. 
nxMt important cases of the E)itlrict Court 
a htoative practice. 

Mr. McGinn was bom in Portland, Oregon, February 26, 1871. His father came 
to Oregon in 1654. After receiving a public school education, Mr. McGinn took a law 
coune m the University of Oregon, and was graduated from that institution in 1693. He 
wu associated with his brother in the practice of taw until 1898. when he went to tfw 
Philqipines with the Second Oregon Regiment. He saw thirteen roooths of service, and 
vrat in twenty-two engagements and skinnishei. After he was mustered out he practiced 
law m the f^ilippines from Jime until November, returning to Portland in January, 1900. 
Since 1900 he has been identified with the legal professioa in Nome and has made an 
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envUble record u a lawyer. Mr. McGino ii cmciM uid logicaL He m >tTOBg tai 
forceful in argument, untiring in induttiy utd zealoua in the piinuit of a caiae. He and 
MiH Eka Searing were manied in Nome ^ril 20, 1904. 



WILLIAM V. RINEHART, JR. 

WV. RINEHART. Jr. ii a prominent and 
• popular lawyer of Nome. He ii the aon of 
W. V. Rinehart, Sr.. one of Seattle'i moat 
highly erteemed cidzeni. The tubject of this (ketch 
was born July 31. 1867. in Jefferaon, Oregon. He 
waa educated in Waahington Univenity and at Ann 
Arbor College, receiving the Uw degree from (he lai- 
to inatitutian in 1889. He took a port graduate 
OHirae die following year and the Maater'a Degree 
waa coofetred upon him. When a atudent in the Uni- 
Teni^ of Waahington be stood at the head of hit 
ifaeloric cWaa, and at the graduation of hit clatt waa 
awarded a gold medal for oratory. 

During bit residence in Washington. Mr. Rine- 
hart ¥raa prominently identified with the National 
Guard, and was adjutant of the Fiiat Regiment. He 
nceived a medal for being the best drilled man in the 
legiment. He was Lieutenant of Co. G in the Span- 
ith-American war. 

After hit graduation from Ann Arbor. Mr. Rine- 
hart entered the law offices of Lewis, Gihnore & Strat- 
ton, of Seattle, and subsequently worked a year in the 
office of Judge Thos. Burke. Mayor Phe^ appointed 
him to lill an unexpired term as municipal judge 
At the succeeding election he was the candidate of the 
Republican party for the office, and was defeated by only thirty-one votes, although the 
balance of the ticket was snowed under by more than a thousand majority. 

Mr. Rinehart came to Nome in 1900, and has been identilied with the couotiy 
ever since. He is a Mason, and served a term as president of the Anvil Masonic Club. 
While in Seattle this year he received the Temple degree. He is also a prominent tntm- 
ber of the Arctic Brotherhood. In 1 890 he married Miss Martha A. Waltz, of Ana 
Arbor. Mr. Rinehart has been successful in Nome, and has a high standing in the 
community, both as a lawyer and at a citizen. 
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JUDGE JAMES WICKER8HAM. 

JAMES WICKERSHAM is judge of the Dittricl Court of the Third Judicial 
Division of Alaska. When Judge Noyet was called before the appellate court 
of San Francitco to answer the charge of contempt. Judge Wickersham wai in- 
structed by the Attorney Genera! to hold a term of court in Nome. Although he wss 
in a strange bailiwick and confronted with extraordinary conditions. Judge Wickenhan 
toon earned the commendation of the public and commanded the respect of Utiganti. 
Judge Wickersham was born in Marion County. Illinois, August 24, 1857- 
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He iecciv«l hit eduution in the common tchoob of hit native Hate, and wu m law 
student uoder Governor Pahner of Spiingfield. lUinoii, from IS78 until 1880. He 
subiequenlly filled the pontion of Uw clerk in the Centut Bureau of the United Statei 
until 1883, when he moved to Tacoma, Waihington. In 1884 he wai elected 
probate judge of Pierce County. Wathington. He filled this petition (or two termt. 
He was city attorney of Tacoma io 1894 during the famout million-dollar law tml 
between Tacoma and the water company. He wat tuccetiful in thit litigation. In 
1898 he wat elected to the legitlature, and had the distinction of nominating Senator 
Foater for the United States Senate. 

Jime 6, 1900, he received hit appointment as E)ittrict Judge of the Third Judicial 
Dniwn of Alatka, and in the following tiunmer came to Nome by direction of the 
UUtod Stales Attorney General and filled the position on the Nome bench until the 
■|]paiitiiMnt <rf Judge Alfred S. Moore to lucceed Arthur H. Noyet. During Judge 
^^kbnhaiii't connectim with the judicial affaire of the Nome District it was necessary 
§ar tin to bol4 a term of court at Dutch Harbor. He left Nome August 1 0. taking 
^liA Ub beiidet the officen of the court, a grand and petit jury, as there were not 
enoa^ chizeBi of the United States at Dutch Harbor from whom to impanel a jury. 
Tbt cue to be tried was one of great importance. The defendant was Fred Hardy. 
chwged with murder. The result of the trial wat the conviction of Hardy for murder 
n lii€ first degree and he was sentenced to be hanged. 

Judge Wi<^ersham possesses great executive ability. He has a keen intellect 
aoi ao active mind. Possetiing a temperament indicative of nerve energy he thinkt- 
and worki with great rapidity. He is prompt in decision, aggressive in action and 
nwhlte and determined in a course which he believes to be right. His work in Alaska. 
baa obtained for him the a^^roval and confidence of the Deparlmenl of Justice in Wash- 



JAME8 W. BELL. 

JW. BELL it one of the bright young law- 
* yert of Nome. He is a native of New- 
bum, Tenn., and wat bom August 2, 
1870. When he wat thirteen yean old he 
moved to Cabfomia. He attended Stanford 
Univenity, and wat graduated in 1897. He 
resided, while in California, in Fresno and Vis- 
alia. During Cleveland's administration his 
fatfier was receiver in the Und office at Visalia. 
After his graduation he took an elementary 
course in law, and tul>tequenlly read law in 
Vitalia. He was admitted to the bar March 
13. 1900. and on April 21 succeeding, left 
California for Nome. AVhen he arrived in the 
new mining camp he took a flyer at minmg, but 
did not strike anything rich. October 2. 1 900. 
he entered the District Clerk's office as assistant, 
and was appointed dqtuty district clerk Feb- 
ruary 19. 1901, to succeed John T. Reed, who 
went outside that winter. He resigned ui July 
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of dut yeu and went to San Francnco widi Judge NtO'ei, attending the (ainout trki 
in die contempt caiei in the United State* Ciicuit Couit at San Franciico. He n- 
turned to Nome on one trf the kit ilearoert of die feaion, and has since engaged in 
the practice of hit profeuion. He was city attomey in 1903. 

Mr. Bell ii an orator of recognized abibty, potMsaing an ezoeUent voice, an ex- 
teniive and well stocked vocabulary, and a command of words which niAkes him a 
conq>icuoiu figure in public aHemblages or before a jury. 




0UD8RAND J. LOMEN 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT believe* b the 
Biblical injunction to man: "Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth." He ad- 
mires genius, capacity to work, ability to do, inde- 
pendence of character, courage, frankneu and honesty ; 
and if recent ncwqiaper and magazine articlci be true, 
this category is not complete without adding, large 
familie*. This foreword has been suggested by the 
fact that the last census of Nome shows that G. J. 
Lomen has die largest family in this community, five 
tons and one daughter, and he is prouder of his 
family than of any success or achievement of his life. 
Mr. Lomen was bom of Norwegian parents on a 
farm near Decomh, Iowa, January 26, 1854. He 
attended the common schools of the state. Luther 
College, and in 1 675 was graduated by the Stale Uni- 
versity of Iowa with the degree of LL. B, Two 
years later he was etecled to the office of Clerk of the 
District Court of Houston County, Minn., and held '^•- J I-OMEN. 

this office for a period of eight years. Removing to 

St. Paul, he established an office and began the practice of law. En 1889 he was the 
Republican candidate for Municipal Judge of St. Paul, but was defeated with the rest 
of his ticket. He represented the first ward in the House of Representatives during thf 
session of 1891, and took an active part in Minnesota politics, serving on county and 
congressional committees. 

He came to Nome with the rush in 1900. and was engaged in the practice oi 
his profession until Sept. I. 1903, when he accepted the office of deputy clerk of the 
U. S. District Court, at Nome. While practicing law in Nome Mr. Lomen 
acquired a number of valuable mining interests. He has been an attomey in a number 
of important cases before the District Court in Nome, notably as the representative ol 
the plaintiffs in the celebrated No. 14 Ophir suit in 1901. Among other important 
cases with which he has been connected, are the suits over No. 3 bench claim, Danieh 
Creek, the Sequoia claim on Ophir Creek, and the suit against the Wild Goose Mming 
Company, involving the question of water rights on Ophir Creek. The importance 
of the last case mentioned was emphasized by the fact that it was the first one of the 
kind to determine the question of water rights to come before the court During hii 
practice before the courts in Minnesota he was attorney for a client who received the 
largest alimony. $45,000, ever awarded in any court of the stale. 
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G. J. Lomen and Julie E. M. Joys were marriecl in Manistee, Mich., May 27, 
1878. The issue of this marriage is six children, as heretofore noted, George, Carl, 
Harry, Ralph. Alfred and Henry. Mr. Lomen is a patriotic citizen, with a hereditary 
love of the land of his ancestors, and has taken a prominent part in the celebrations at 
Nome by Norwegians of Norway's Independence day. May 17; and in the absence of 
Vice-consul R. T. Lyng, he fills the position of acting vice-consul in Nome for Nor- 
way and Sweden. He is an unpretentious man, whose quiet demeanor conceals 
an erudite mind. His unvarying urbanity and probity are distinguishing qualities of his 
character, and make him a highly esteemed citizen. 

Mr. Lomen was one of the participants in the amusing incident of a run-away 
boat, which is one of the stories told in this volume. 

GEORGE V. BORCHSENIUS. 

THE official acts and the character of the first federal officials in Nome, who were ap- 
pointed after the enactment of the Alaska Code, have been discussed and criticised by 
newspapers, investigated by special agents of the Government; have been a bone of 
contention between politicians in Washington, and the subject of inquiry by the Federal 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco, where the final record is written, until what is gen- 
erally known as the Nome scandals have become a part of the history of the United 
States. It is a noteworthy fact that George V. Borchsenius was the first clerk of the 
court of this judicial division of Alaska, and although he was retired by Judge Noyes 
after one year of service he was reappointed by Judge Noyes* successor to the position 
he formerly held, and in 1 904 was the only one of the first federal appointees in Nome who 
filled the office to which he was first appointed. This is due to the (act that while he 
was one of the officials of the old regime he was not a part of that regime or a party 
to it. His official acts have borne the closest scrutiny without revealing aught that was 
wrong or discreditable. In short he has done well and faithfully the work the Gov- 
ernment required of him, and has not sought to gain prestige or profit by dishonest or 
questionable methods. 

Mr. Borchsenius, who is of Scandinavian ancestry, was born in Madison, Wis., 
July 15, 1865. When he was twelve years old he moved with his parents to Baldwin. 
He attended the public schools of Wisconsin and subsequently was graduated from the law 
department of the State University. While a resident of Baldwin he learned the printers 
trade. At a later period he engaged in the hardware and general mercantile business, 
and subsequently, with his father and brother, conducted a real estate and loan agency 
under the firm name of H. Borchsenius &c Sons. In 1885 he returned to Madison 
and assisted in the compilation of the state census. Following the completion of this 
work he was employed in the executive office by Governor Rusk, and at a later date 
was connected with the land office. 

In 1891 he returned to Baldwin, and for a period of four yean was in the real 
estate and loan business. In 1895 he went back to the capital as assistant to the state 
treasurer. He was here in 1899 when the reports of the wonderful Eldorado at Nome 
reached the states, and he determined to try his fortune in the newly discovered gold 
fields. In the spring of 1900 he received the appointment of Clerk of the U. S. District 
Court, and arrived in Nome and entered upon the discharge of his duties July 19. 
July 15, 1901 he was retired by Judge Noyes, and it is a singular and notable 
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coincidence that juit one year ^m that (hie, July IS. 1902. he wu reappoiated to 
the office 1^ Judge Moore; thete datet being dw anntvenaiy of hit biithday. 

Mr. BoTchteniui has acquired by purchaM. cooadenble mining proper^ in the 
vicinity of Nome, and hai expended near $25,000 in in deveiopmaiL He ii the 
owner of No. 12 Anvil Cre^ and three benchet adjoining and near the famooi and 
very rich Mattie claim. He owns or hai a contrdling intereft in Specimen Gukh 
property from Anvil Creek to Summit Bench. Hit penittence and stick-to^-ivae« 
is ihown by the hct that with all the wort he hat caused to be done pay was not struck 
until 1904. Both the character and locadon of the Specimen Gulch property indi- 
cate that it it valuable, and recent proq>ects confirm these indicatioiu. It reqnira 
courage, hope and application in this country to thorou^ly prospect a mining claim. 
Twenty holet to bedrock in a claim may not uncover gold, and the next shaft mar 
strike an old channel of rich gravel Besides these pT<q>erties Mr. Borchsenius owu 
Kme quartz claims between Rock and Lindblom Creeki. Only a Lttle development has 
been <lone, but the projects are favorable that e]q]loratii>n of the ledge will develq> a 
quartz mine. 

September 14, 1867, Mr. Borchsenius and Miss Lula M. Bockus were married 
in Baldwin, Wis. Harold, their only chUd. was bom December 4. 1891. The 
hlher, mother and sitter of Mr. Borchienhis reside at Madison. Wis. His father has 
retired from active business. Hit brother resides in Baldwin and it engaged in die 
real estate and loan businest. 

A man of strong character, resourceful and tactful, Mr. Borchsenius is well and 
hvorably known in the political Geld of his native state. He is a staunch Republican, 
a man who it loyal to his friends, and above all other things a mm who tries to do fait 
duty and ditcharge the obligations devoking upon him conscientiously, and without fear 
<rf the adverse and frequently unjust criticism that comes to men in public life. 



ANQU8 McBRIDE. 

ANGUS McBRIDE was bom and reared on a 
farm six miles north of Baden, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; got his early education at pri- 
vate school, at thr neighborhood public school, and 
later at Blackburn University, Illinois, the later being n 
sectarian inslitulion of the Presbyterian denomination. 
His attendance at this school shows the Scotch parent's 
inclination to have the boy tutored in the father's fa- 
vorite religion. He returned home from the univenity 
and worked on the (arm for a few years. Tiring of the 
slow method of making a fortune, he moved to the 
West, and engaged in the real estate, abstract and loan 
business in Eureka, Kansas. He examined land and 
made real estate loans for one of the large loan com- 
panies then doing business in that part of the country, 
and with very good success until the panic struck that 
section and everything "went up in smoke." 

In 1890 he moved to California "to begin life over." 
Not having any capital, trade or profession, he studied 
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•tenognphy and got a pontion in the kw o&<x <^ Mr. Arthur Rodgen in San Francitco. 
He remained in that ci^ until 1 895 when he secured a petition in the office of the Southern 
Pacific ConqMny at Tucson, Arizona, and wai with that company four yean. He wat 
abo employed at clerk of the Agricultural Experiment Station at the Univenity erf Arizona 
fw a short time, spending all his vacationi in the hills with a burro train, and found nothing 
more enjoyable than camping out with a good companion or two in the rugged mountains. 
at the same time examining the many kinds of mineral-bearing rocks which are found in that 
wonderful country. 

In 1900 he came to Nome, and spent the first summer traveling over the hills to see 
what might be in store for the chechako, and the following winter was given a position by 
Mr. Borchsenius as clerk in the office of the Clerk of the United State* District Court, which 
position he has held through the various iudicial administrations. 

If all the men of the world were as honest, as reliable and as punctillious in the dis- 
charge of duty as Mr. McBride, this would be a dear old world. 



JOHN H. DUNN. 

THERE may be a Karmic law 
that constandy controls us, but 
the man who works, and di- 
rects his energies with intelligence, 
will overcome and dominate that 
noytterious, occult something we call 
destiny. An old adage says that 
"Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune," but the old saying 
is not complete. It should read: 
"Every man who applies himself 
with diligence and persistence to the 
attainment of a purpose b life is the 
architect of his own future." The 
man who has accomplished some- 
thing solely by hit own endeavon 
ha* done more than he who has 
reached the tame goal with assist- 
ance. 

A farmer's ton, a tchool teacher 
at the age of sixteen, and by teach- 
ing acquiring money to obtain a col- 
legiate education, a law student, 
a lawyer, and finally a federal offi- 
cial in Alaska, — this it an epitome 
of the life of the tubfect of this 
aketch. John H. Duim wat bom 
in Mercer Coun^, Pennsylvania, 

June IS. 1866. His father was a member of an old English family that came (o 

America in the early part of the last century, and his mother was of German Uneage. 

John H. Dunn was the eldest of the children, and the death of his father wheo 
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the subject of this sketch was only eight yean old invested him at an early age with 
die cares and responsibilities of the head of the family. When sixteen years old he taught 
school, and the following year was a student in the Pine Grove Academy, now known 
as the Grove City College. After teaching school for another period, he attended 
the Edinboro State Normal School and was graduated from this institution in 1888. 
In 1892 he was graduated from the Alleghany College at Meadsvilie, with the degree 
of A. B., having received the classical course. Three years later the degree of A. M. 
was conferred upon him. 

From 1893 to 1895 he was principal of the schools at Monaco, and from 
1896 to 1898 he was principal of the schools in Beaver, Penn. In 1894 he began 
the study of law in the office of John A. Buchanan, in Beaver, and in 1897, while 
teaching school, was admitted to the bar. The folk>wing year he opened a law 
office in Beaver, and practiced law until 1902, when Judge Moore, who had been 
appointed from Beaver, Penn., to succeed Arthur H. Noyes as Judge of the Second 
Judicial Division of Alaska, requested him to accept a deputyship in the office of 
the district clerk. He closed his office in Beaver and came to Nome, and has since 
EUed, satisfactorily and creditably, the position of deputy clerk in the court room, with 
the exception of two months, when he filled the office of U. S. Commissioner in 
Council, owing to a temporary vacancy. During the summer of 1904, and while 
Mr. Borchsenius was absent from Nome, he was acting clerk. 

In the fall of 1904 Mr. Duim was appointed U. S. Marshal pending the arrival of 
Mr. Powell, who succeeded Frank H. Richards. In the summer of 1 905 he was select- 
ed by Judge Moore as District Clerk, vice Geo. V. Borchsenius, resigned. 

Mr. Dunn is a student, a worker, a genial companion and a good friend. He 
is a member of the Knights of Pythias and Woodmen of the World. He was pres- 
ident of the K. of P. club in Nome during the winter of 1903-*04. During the same 
period he was president of the Nome Literary Society, one of the better class of insti- 
tutions that has helped to make the long winters an occasion for instruction and self- 
improvement. 

JAMES EDWARD FENTON 

JE. FENTON is an able member of the Nome bar and a lawyer who has acquired 
* preeminent distinction in the practice of criminal law. He was bom in Clark 
County, Missouri, April 6, 1857, and crossed the plains in a prairie schooner 
with his parents in 1865. The family settled in Yamhill County, Oregon, in the 
wonderfully fertile valley of the Willamette, where his father engaged in farming. The 
subject of this sketch received a public school education and took a classical course io 
Christian College, Monmouth, Oregon. He began his career in educational work, and 
taught in an academy for two years. He subsequently studied law under Judge William 
Ramsay, of Salem, Ore., and was admitted to the bar in 1882. He practiced law at 
Eugene, Ore., until 1900, when he moved to Six>kane, Washington, and engaged in 
practice with his brother under the name of Fenton & Fenton. In 1892 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney for the county, a majority of 1.257 votes attesting his popularity. 
In 1896 he was elected as a delegate from Washington to the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, and was subsequently chosen as the messenger to carry the 
vote of his state to the electoral college and cast it for Bryan. He practiced law in 
Spokane until September, 1899, when he went to Nome. He returned to Washing- 
ton that winter and went back to Nome the following spring, residing there continuously 
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until die fall of 1902. Since then he hat spent hit winten in the states returning to 
Nome each spring vrhere he has a large clientage and a hicrative law |»actice. 
He has been retained as die leading attorney in the most noted criminal suits that have 
been tried 1^ die Nome court. Some of these cases have been hard fights in wfaidi 
appeals were carried to die Supreme Court, but Mr. Fenton has skillfully secured a 



Mr. Fenton's judgment of character makes him tactful in die selection of a jury, and 
he is fluent and logical in argument; but his greatest strength lies in his knowledge of the 
law. and the ingeniousness of a resourceful mind. In behalf of a client he is like an opti- 
mistic doctor who believes that * 'while there is life there is hope.'* He is a hi^ly esteemed 
member of the bar, and he has many friends in Nome who appreciate his worth as a man 
as well as a lawyer. 



ALVIN J. BRUNER. 

A J. BRUNER is one of Nome's prominent citizens. He is a lawyer of marked 
• ability and a man of intellectual and moral worth. He is a son of Joseph A. 
Bruner, a Methodist minister who for thirty years followed his ministerial call- 
ing in the state of California. No man was better known nor more universally bek>ved 
in California than Reverend Joseph A. Bruner. His mother was Margaret Morris, who 
was a member of the McArthur family of Ohio. She was a talented, self-sacrificing 
woman, whose life work was devoted to the rearing and education of her children. 

The subject of this sketch was bom in Circlesville, Ohio, August 7. 1852. He 
is one of a family of seven children, five boys and two girls. When he was four yeam 
old his father moved to Califomia, locating first in Marysville. After obtaining a 
grammar school education Alvin J. Bruner attended the preparatory department of the 
University of the Pacific at Santa Clara, Califomia. He was graduated from this 
University in the class of 1872 with the degree of B. A., and received the honor of 
valedictorian of his class. He was the youngest member of the class. In 1875 he 
was selected to deliver the Master's Oration on the occasion of conferring the degree of 
Master of Arts. He studied law with the law firm of Moore, Lane, Delmas & Leib, of 
San Jose, Califomia. This firm was composed of some of the most prominent lawyers 
of the state. Mr. Bmner was admitted to the bar April 1 1, 1877. In 1876 he and 
Miss Martha H. Hayden, of Gilroy, Califomia, were married and after his admission 
to the bar he moved to Arizona on account of his wife's bad health. He resided in 
Arizona three years and while there organized the Oro Bonita Mining Company to 
operate mines in the Bradshaw Mountains near Prescott. Returning to Califomia in 
1879 he located in Sacramento. The death of his wife in 1880 caused him to go to 
Idaho. He established an office in Hailey, and in a short time had the leading practice 
of diat community. 

While a resident of Idaho he opened the Big Copper group of mines on Lost 
River and erected a smelter. The memorable fight between the Calumet and Heckia 
Mines, and the faU in the price of copper, was the the cause of Mr. Bruner losing his interest 
in this valuable group of mines, by which a fortune was swept away from him. In 
1889 he retumed to Sacramento and resumed the practice of law in that city, being as- 
sociated with his brother, Elwood Bruner, and later with J. W. Armstrong. This as- 
sociation was terminated in 1900 when Mr. Bruner came to Nome. 

During his last residence in Sacramento he promoted and organized the Dutch Flat 
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Blue Lead Mining Company, having for its object the devdopment of dw famoia Blot 
Lead of Tuolumne County, California. Mr. Bruner hai a npuUtioii u a mino ud 
mining expert u well as a lawyer. He hat received tome vefy large fees for apotiif 
mining property, and in the practice of hii profewion be bai made mining law a qvediky. 
IHe it the owner of tome promiting property in ifae Nome country, and Uke all other ncn 
who have been initiated bto the work of the protpector and miner, he will make a tot- 
tune (rom the diKovery of the precioui mineral or foUow the alhiiing avocation ntd 
the end of hit dayt. fHtt law practice in Nome it extennve. and among hit cUenti are tbe 
leading people of the country. But he findi frequent opportunitiet to visit clairot wbidi 
be ownt ot it miereited in, juit to tee how the work ii progietting and to invotigate 
die ptoipecti. 

Mr. Bruner was married a tecond lime in Sacramento in 1900. Mm. Brunei wv 
formerly Miv Mary Putnam, a lineal deicendani of Itrael Putnam. Mr. Bruno- ii a 
prominent Maton. and in 1894 wai pretident of the Anvil Masonic Club, and wai 
selected at the fmi matter of the Matonic Lodge to be instituted in Nome. 



FRANK H. RICHARDS. 

FRANK H. RICHARDS was 
^ipointed United Sutea Mar- 
thai of the Second Judicial 
Division of Alatka June 4, 1901, 
and he held the potition until the 
hllofl904. He wat bom in Mc- 
Heniy County, Illinois, March 21. 
1858. He lived on a farm until 
he was twenty-four years old. He 
immigrated to the Puget Sound 
country in 1863. and was with Eu- 
gene Canlieid when he made the brst 
turve>- of the railroad between Brit- 
ish Columbia and Seattle. Later he 
studied law at the Columbia Law 
School and was admitted to the bar. 
but never engatjed in the practice of 
the profession. He was appointed 
Harbor Commissioner oF the State 
of Washington July I. 1890. and 
resisned the office in January, 1693. 
He was elected state senator from 
Whatcom County, and served in the 
biennial session of '91 and '93. He 
was chairman of the Fisheries Com- 
mittee and the first legislator in the 
interest of the fish industry in Wash- 
ington. Legislation which has built up the great lish<aiming butinets on the Sound 
was introduced by him. 

The panic in 1893 swept away his accumulations and a few yean later he went 
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to Alaika. After pToq>«ctiDg in Soulbeutarn Alatlu he went to the Foity-Mile coun- 
try in 1699, Mid urived in Nome in 1900. October 6. 1903. be married Miit Beoie 
Wilke, of Chicago. When he vru a ichool boy her father wai his teacher. 



OEOROE B. ORI08BY 

GEORGE B. GRIGSBY came to Nome in July. 
1902, u Aitiitant United Slatei Attorney un- 
der hi* father, Colonel Grig^. He had charge 
of the United States Attorney's office in Nome two 
winlen during bis father's absence in the states, and 
■Wit connected with the oflice until hit father'* resig- 
OatioD, and subsequently under District Attorney Hoyt. 
He was bom in Sioux Falls. South Dakota, Decem- 
ber 2. 1874. He received his education in the Uni- 
vcnity of South Dakota and read law b the office of 
Bailey & Vorhees. He waa admitted to the bar in 
1 896, and opened a law office in his native state. He 
practiced law for a while in Chicago, and when hit 
father organized a regiment of Rough Rider* during the 
war with Spain, he received a commission as tint lieu- 
tmant in hi* father's command. In 1900 and 1901 
he practiced law in Victor, Colorado. 

Mr. Grigtby it now engaged in the practice of law 
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RICHARD 8. RVAN. 

PROMINENTLY identiSed with civic endeavor in the earlietl history of Nome 
and with eariy mining operations b this part of the peninsula, R. S. Ryan k 
one of the beat known of the pioneer* of thi* countiy. He was born in the 
Citr of Wateifbrd, Ireland, in 1861 , and was educated at the famous Clinquowet Wood 
Colleg e , at which he attained the hi^est honor*. He adopted the profession of en- 
gmecring and entered hi* father'* office. Hi* father wa* at that time the head of the 
great contracting £nn of John Ryan 6c Son*. 

R. S. Ryan went to the United Stale* in 1881, and immediately engaged in 
the railway contracting bu*iness, building in part the Elkhom and Missouri Valley 
RulroMlt the Cheyenne and Northern Railway, the Colorado and Wetlem, the Union 
Pui6c Denver and Gulf, and many branch lines. 

In 1689 Mr. Ryan obtained option* on a great tract of land of 3,500 acres, lying 
betWHo Jcncy City and Newark, and known a* the "Jmey Meadows." He planned 
widi die anktance of hit associates a great manufacturing city. The work undertaken 
BYolved an eapenditure of more than $50,000,000. This money was partly raned 
m London, but die failure of the famous banking house of Baring Brodier* at thi* tinK. 
and the great panic of 1693 forced the lyndicate to allow the proiecl to lapse with a 
Urge monetary km to thenuelve*. 

Mr. Ryan returned to the West, and in 1897 organized the Blue Star Navigation 
Conqiany for the transaction of biuinrs* in Alaska. In 1699 he landed in Nome, the 
fini citizen from ihe "outude" to step on the golden shores which have tince proved to 
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prolific in their wealth. Since that day Mr. Rymn has been clotdy identified with 
the growth and progreti of the country. He was elected diairman of the Anvil Town- 
site Committee, the first organization eCected for the government or regulation of Nome. 
He has always evinced a public spirit in all matters pertaining to the future of the country. 
In the fall of 1900 an attempt was made to incorporate the city. The measure fuled 
to receive the necessary two-third vote and was consequently defeated. Mr. Kynn was 
a candidate for councifanan at this election, and received the highest vote cast for any of 
the nominees, and would have been Nome's first mayor if incorporation had carried. 
He was urged to permit his name to go before the people at the municipal election five 
months later, when incorporation was carried. He declined to become a candidate, and 
has continued in the walk of a private citizen until selected in 1904 as a delegate from 
Nome to Washington. He was a member of the health committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in die early days of Nome, and was secretary of the relief committee that was 
organized during die wmter of l90l-*02. 

Mr. Rjran's work in Washington has been helpful to the Nome country and cred- 
itable to himself. His knowledge of Alaskan affairs is accurate and the material that 
he furnished to congressmen who have shovni an interest in our part of the world has 
been of great aid in securing needed legislation. 



JAME8 B. BREW8TER. 

JB. BREWSTER is the auditor of the WSd Goose Mining and Trading Oan- 
* pany, and is weD and favorab^ known in commercial and business circles in 

the NorthUnd. He was bom in Dayton, Ohio, April 10, 1859, coming from 
old Puritan stock. While Mr. Brewster may entertain Puritanical ideas of right and 
wrong and honesty, there is nothing in his demeanor and the social phase of his char- 
acter to indicate his Puritan origin. He is a man who sees the humorous side of life, 
and would rather laugh over a good story than lecture a small boy for fishing on Sunday. 

He came to Nome on the Charles D. Lane in the spring of 1900. The con- 
ditions of the camp were all strange to him. The incidents of those early dasrs were 
out of the usual routine of happenings that come to men in walks of life in old com- 
munities. After the arrival of the steamer, and while freight was being discharged 
and piled from a dozen steamen in a heterogeneous mass on the beach, one of the 
passengers on the Lane kwt a trunL Failing to get any trace of it or satisfaction from 
the men in charge on shore, he went out to the steamer and interviewed Mr. Brewster, 
^K> urbanely and suavely said to him: "Judge Kennedy, I will guarantee to get 
your trunk before dark.'* The Judge thanked him and left perfectly satisfied, not 
realizing that it wouldn't get dark for six weeks. Mr. Brewster kept his word. He 
found the trunk before darkness spread its sable wings over the Und. 

After the half million dollars worth of freight was discharged from the Lane, he 
went ashore, and was directed by an official of the company to caU upon John Griffin 
who had been in charge of one of the company's camps, and from vrhom he could 
obtain information relative to the company and its affairs which would be valuable to 
him. He found Mr. Griffin, and after introducing himself, in answer to an inquiry 
Mr. Griffin told him that he had just been in charge of a camp of small-poz patienli. 
The interview terminated immediately. 

Mr. Brewster is both laconic and witty. During die great fight with Alexander 
McKenzie who was appointed by the court as receiver for some of the claims of the 
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Wild GooM Mining Company. McKenzic shipped 2,000 feet of lumber over the 
Wild GooK Company '• railroad to the Wild Gooie Company's mine which he wu 
operating. The freight rate (or thii hauling wai at this time >ix centi the foot, and 
^en Receiver McKenzie called at the office of the railroad company to pay the 
freight he was wrathful and virhiouily (?) indignant over the bill. White he wu 
storming around in the office Mr. Brewster entered, and the clerk directed him to Mr. 
Brewster as the auditor of the company and the man to apply to if he wanted a r^Mte. 
Turning to Mr. Brewster McKenzie said: 

"Why do you allow your men to charge such outrageous prices?" 
Mr. Brewster calmly replied, "If you don't like those prices 1 suggest that you 
■hi^ by the other road." The irony of this is apparent when it is known that there 
was not another railroad within 3,000 miles of this little line. 

Mr. Brewster is married. Mrs. BrewWer formerly was Miss Lleanor Lacy, 
flaughter of Congreuman Lacy. They have one child. Doris, a bright, sweet little 
girl thirteen years old. 



REX E. BEACI 
rjEX E. BEACH is engaged b 
■^ the manufacturing business in 
Chicago. Although a young 
man, he has "mushed" on the Yukon, 
mined in the Nome country, and writ- 
ten some very clever stories about the 
Northland. When he was in Nome 
hi* friends knew his genius for story- 
tefling, but the magazines did not dis- 
cover him until he had broken away 
from Alaska, and had engaged in (he 
prosaic and practical business of a nuin- 
ufacturer. I~!is Northland stories, which 
have been published in some of the lead- 
ing magazines of the United States, bear 
the impress of striking originality and are 
a vivid word-painting of fact. They are 
told in strong terse English, which im- 
mediately chains the reader's attention, 
and holds him captive to the end of the 
narrative. I remember Rex Beach in 
Nome, but did not know him well. 
I remember attending a minstrel show 
ID v^ich he was the chief bumt-cork 
irtitt, furnishing the audience with more 
merriment than ordinarily (alls to the lot of the Nome citizen during his period of winter 
hibernation. I mention this incident as an evidence of the versatility of a man who 
hu die capacity to entertain his friends, in addition to the ability of a successful man of 
business and the genius which has given him in New York the soubriquet of "The 
Biet Harte of Alaska." 

Believing that Mr. Beach should have a place in this album of Northweitem Alas- 
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kans, I wrote him for a photograph and the material from which a sketch couM be 
prepared, and this is his rep^: 

"I went North in '97 with the first rush, and spent two years on the Yukon, 
mining with varying success. I say 'varying' because most of the time I was broke and 
during the rest I owed money. Tlien I went home and sparred for wind. 

"The summer of 1900 I spent in Nome, and acquired some good properties; came 
out in the faD, and went in again that winter via Katmai. Eln route I slept much of 
the time in Indian huts, acquiring as complete a knowledge of the local flora and £auna 
as any man living — particularly intimate was my study of the latter. 

*'For two years I mined in the Nome and Council City Districts; then entered the 
manufacturing business in Chicago, where I now am. With pride I point to the fact 
that I am the only college man in the first stampede who did not work his way out 
from the Yukon on a steamboat — the one I left on had all the roustabouts it needed. 
My only further claim to distinction is that I have never worn nugget jewelry nor 
sold any rich claims for a song." 

Rex Beach has a strong individuality. He belongs to the class of men that do 
things. He is esteemed among his friends because of the sunshine of his character, and 
because of his unfailing fund of wit and anecdote. The work of writing his stories ii 
the pastime of a busy man engaged in another line of endeavor. 



J. F. A. STRONG. 

JF. A. STRONG published the first newspaper ever issued in Nome and the first 
* paper published as a commercial venture in Northwestern Alaska. This paper 
was the Nome News, and the first issue was October 9, 1 899. The paper was 
a four-column quarto and soM for fifty cents the copy. The plant was brought to 
Nome from Dawson where Mr. Strong had previously been engaged in journalism. 

J. F. A. Strong is a native of Franklin County, Kentucky. After a varied news- 
paper career in many towns of the United States he went to Dawson in 1897 and came 
to Nome in the summer of 1899. He is now the editor and proprietor of the Nome 
Nugget, a semi-weekly newspaper that would be a credit to any town in the United 
States with ten times the population of Nome. J. F. A. Strong is a versatile writer 
of marked ability, and his journalistic career in Nome has met with deserved recog- 
nition and compensation. He is a man of pleasing and magnetic personality, and 
unvarying urbanity. He has taken an active part in all civic endeavor for the welfare 
of the Northland, and his pen has been an important factor in shaping the destiny of 
this new country. 

DR. E. R. LINTON. 

ER. LINTON was bom in Toledo, Iowa, September 22, 1871. He received a 
• public school education and when sixteen years old left for Colorado. He has been 
dependent upon his own resources ever since his early boyhood. He studied dentistry in 
the University of Denver, and practiced his profession six years in that city. He left Den- 
ver in 1900 for Nome, and established a dental office in the northern mining camp. He 
went out in the fall of that year and did not return until 1902. During the interim he 
was in Oregon. Upon his return he fitted up the finest dental offices in Nome. Like 
most of the business and professional men of Nome he has dabbled in mines, but a large 
clientele keeps him busy in his profession. 
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REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT RYBERG. 

THE REV. C. E. RYBERG 
u the pulor of the Congrc- 
gabonal Cburcli M Nome. 
He it • native of Chicago, Illinoi*. 
■ml wai educated at CaHcton Cot- 
lege, Northfielfl. Minn., and wai 
gnduated with the degree of A.B. in 
IB96. He began preaching when 
be wai a ttudent at college, and 
modeitljr claim* to be nothing more 
than a "lay preacher" now. Before 
coming to Alaska he wa* pastor of 
one of the oldett cburchei in Mtn- 
oeaota, at Cannoa FaQi, and wa* 
engaged in pioneer reKgiou* work. 

A chum of hi* bc^^iood days, 
who bad (truck it rich at Nrnne, 
wrote him and urged him to come to 
Alaska. He acctHdtngly left hii 
wofk in Minnesota and *tarted tm 
Nome. Aniving here in ibe nun' 
nm* of 1 900, he lecured a situation 
a* foreman on No. 9 Anvil Creek. 
After he had worked Icmg enough 
to secure a "grub-stake" and hone, be 
went to die Kougarok District on a 
proH>ecting trip. During this trip 

be located a claim on Garfield Creek. After returning to Nome he had an offer of 
$I5.0C0 for this property. But the proq>rcts he had obtained from the property 
made this offer look like a bagatelle. He went to the states that fall, and came back 
the foUowing spring with a big outfit to work the Garfield claim. But the prospect* 
be had obtained were deceptive and what had appeared to be a very rich claim 
proved to be valueless. 

Mr, Ryberg returned to Nome late in the season without a dollar. He walked 
die streets of the town discouraged and hungry. He had seen the seductive glamour 
of prospective wealth; now he fully realized the dejection causd by failure, intensified 
by poverty. He was endeavoring to arrange to return to the states when Missionary 
Kailson wrote him from Unalakleet asking him to come to the mission and help with 
die work. This letter caused him to change his plans. He went to Unalakleet and 
IcDt his services to the missionary work, asHSting in many ways from pottoffice clerk 
to general chore boy. 

Returning to Nome in the qiring of 1902, the Rev. M. Fowter, who was pastor 
of dte Congregational Church, urged him to stay and assist in the church wofL He 
staid and dius became pastor of the Congregational Church, as Mr. Fowler returned 
to the states during the summer season of 1902. Mr. Ryberg is an aggressive minister. 
He believes in fighting sin. He is a man with a strong individuality and is an eamest 
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and effective worker. During h» miniitenal career in Nome he hu been the agent 
for the ertablithnient of the Quartz Credc Minion for natives. Thit work wa« begun 
under hit lupervition in the fall cl f903, and at the ckiie of lait •eaion 100 Etbino 
or more had been gathered al thi* mimon. It it not generally known that N. O. 
Hultberg, a layman, ^^lo wai sent by die Swedish MiubnaTy Society to estabbsh 
an mdustrial school among the natives at Colovin Bay, and who subsequently becautP 
a mine operator in the Nome country, furnished the funds with which to estabhdi tne 
Quartz Creek Mission. 



BEVERLY B. DOBBS. 

WHILE B. B. DOBBS is well 
known in Northwestern Alas- 
ka, he is also known among the 
photographers of the United Sutes as 
the man who received one of the gold 
medals given by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition as an award for his 
pictures of the Eskimo. Mr. Dobbs 
is a photogrsf^er who has been identi- 
fied with Nome nnce the beginning of 
1900. The excellent character of his 
wo^ may be seen Iq' the illustrations 
in this book, as most of the photographs 
from which these illustrations were 
made, are reproductions of Mr. Dobb's 
pictures. 

He was bom near Marshall, Mis- 
souri, in 1868. He is a farmer's 
ton. He moved \vith his parents to 
Nebraska in 1876, and learned pho- 
tography in Lincob. He wmt to 
Washington in 1686, and located in 
Bellingham, where he conducted a gal- 
lery lor twelve yeats. 

Altracled by the Nome gold fidds. 
he went north in the great stampede 

of 1900. and has been every summer smce then in Nome. He probably has the 
largest collection of Seward Peninsula views that ever have been made, f^ii studia 
of the Eskimo show careful and painstaking work. The best evidence of the char- 
acter of his work is the fact that he received one of the six gold medals awarded at the 
St. Louis Fair. 

May 20. 1896. Mr. Dobbs and Miss Dorothy Sturgeon, of Bellingham, were 
married. Mr. E>obbs is an industrious photographer. In addition to bong well in- 
formed on the technical and mechanical features of his profession, he has the perception 
of the artist, and it constantly on the alert for new features, stiildng scenes and 
attitudes, and endeavoring to reproduce the varied forms of expression which the artist'i 
eye sees; and herein his work obtams its individuality. 
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DR. EDMUND MARBURG RININQER 

THIS it the story of a busy and a useful life, a story of work« strenuous work« in prq>ar- 
ing for tbe active duties of a profession dedicated to humanity, and the practice 
of the profession after surmounting the obstacles that lay in the way of the 
acquirement of the prerequisite knowledge. A busy life is necessarily an eventful one. 
It is filled with action, with shifting scenes and changing colors. These scenes depict 
^'enterprise of great pith and moment,** and reveal the possibilities of human achieve- 
ment, the success that waits on purpose and effort No matter what the line of en- 
deavor, whether it be high or humble, work is the only method of accomplishing the end 
**There is no royal road to success,** and the story of Dr. Rininger*s life is a lesson 
for ambitious young men whose environment is a bar to their hopes. 

Bom in the little town of Schelbburg, Pa., March 7, 1870, of Pennsylvania 
Dutch parents in whose veins was an infusion of Celtic and Gaelic blood, he inherited 
the robust physique that belonged to his Dutch ancestors, their persistence and will, 
together with the quick perception, discernment and intuition of the Celt and the unflag- 

industry of the Scot. His father was a cabinet maker who moved to Kansas and 
in farming, and two ^ years later, in 1876, removed in a prairie schooner to 
OUo* Most of the boyhood days of Dr. Rininger were spent on a farm near Tiro, 
OUo, where he obtained a common school education. V(^en a mere youth he taught 
acbool during winters, and with the money thus earned attended the summer terms of 
the O. N. U. at Ada, Ohio. After three years of this kind of work he attained his 
mftiority. During this period he was ambitious to go to West Point, and tried to get 
the appobtment General Sherman interceded for him. Dr. Rininger*s father was a 
velmn of the civil war, aand had been a non-commissioned officer in Sherman*s army. 
The young aspirant for a cadetship worked hard and faithfully to prepare for the 
euuniiiation and felt confident of his ability to win in the contest, but politics instead of 
merit determined the selection. 

When this road was closed he made up his mind to be a doctor, and began the 
studly of medicine in the office of Dr. Hatfield, of Crestline, Ohio. From May until 
October, 1891, he worked with all his zeal and industry in Dr. Hatfield*s office. He 
then entered the Ohio Medical College, which he attended for a year, during which 
time he was a student under Prof. Tom Hayes. He then went to the Marion Sims 
Medical College of St Louis, where he did as Alexander Hamilton did when he 
came from the West Indies to the Colonies to be educated: requested the privilege of 
graduating as soon as he could pass the examination. This was granted, and by aris- 
ing at 7 in the morning and working until 2 A. M. he was able to finish a three years* 
course in two years, receiving at graduation next to the highest honor in a class of eighty-two 
students. During this period of hard work he received great assistance from Prof. 
Given Campbell, by whom he was drilled and coached. After graduating, the position 
of assistant to the chair of Bacteriology and Physiological Chemistry was tendered him. 
He went home on a visit, got the opportunity to take a doctor*s practice in New 
Washington, a neighboring town, and settled down to his life work. By 1896 he had 
paid off his school debts and accumulated a little money, and he started west with the 
intention of knrating in some live mining camp. He traveled until 1 897, and at one time 
thought of locating in Salt Lake. He passed the examination of the State Medical 
Board of Utah, and opened an office, but went to California a few months later. 

Attracted by the Kk>ndike boom he started for Dawson, but too late to get in 
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that season, 1897. He stopped in Douglass, and here conceived the idea of opening 
an hospital at Sheq> Camp on the Dyea Trail He foresaw the congested condition 
of travel, the hardships, iUness and accidents which would beset this trail the next spring 
when the eager gold seekers, ignorant of the trials that confronted thenu would make a 
rush for the northern gold fiekk. He put iq> a drug store, erected an hoq>ital that con- 
tained twelve beds, and hired two trained nurses. The htstoiy of the trials and suf- 
fering on the Pyea trail in 1898 has never been written. There was an epidemic of 
oerebro spinal menengitis and typhoid pneumonia, and many accidents. A great snow- 
slide two miles above Sheq> Camp killed fifty-six people. There were hundreds of weaiy, 
heart-sick travelers, whose malady could not be reached by medicines. Dr. Rininger't 
hospital accommodations were inadequate. Not more than twenty per cent, of the ailing 
could be received at the hospital, but the doctor never failed to respond to a call if it 
were possible to attend. Day and ni^t, from February I to June I, he vras busy* 
much of the time on horseback, between Lake Lindeman and Dyea, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. Mis. Rininger was with him, assisting him in his woriL 

When the army of gold hunters had passed over the trail, leaving their dead buried 
by the way. Dr. and Mrs. Rininger went to Lake Lindeman, buik a boat and followed 
the procession to Dawson. As the Canadian laws would not permit him to practice his 
profession he turned his attention to mining. In partnership with A. S. Kerry he 
worked with a large force of men on No. 1 1 above Bonanza, and operated successfully 
the first steam thawing plant with points in the Klondike country, the diawer being an 
invention of a miner by name of Van Meter. During this winter he operated on Gokl 
Bottom, Quartz and Hunker Creeks, but as he did not find mining profitable he de- 
cided to go to Nome. 

He arrived in Nome September 20, 1899, bringing with him a supply of drugs 
obtained in Dawson aand St. Michael, and opened the Pioneer Drug Store, the first in 
the town. He began the practice of medicine, and the demands for his services have 
kept him busy ever since, except the time he has spent in the states. At the close of 
navigation in 1900 he was appointed by public mass meeting as one of three delegates 
to Washington to place before Congress the need of better laws for Alaska. Sam 
Knight and Capt G. B. Baldwin were the other members of this committeeT Dr. 
Rininger was instrumental in having a bill appropriating $25,000 for the care of the 
indigent sick of Alaska introduced in the Senate. It passed the Senate, but v^as. killed 
in the House. Dr. Rininger spent a month in Washington trying to secure the passage 
of this bill. His experience in Alaska had shown him the dire need of such a measure. 
While in Nome the Chamber of Commerce had raised $3,000, and placed it in his 
hands to provide means for the care of unfortunates who were ill and without means, 
and it was apparent to all Alaskans that the Government should relieve our citizens of 
the great burden of private charity, which humanity, in the absence of Government aid, 
demanded that they should carry. 

Dr. Rininger went from Washington to New York, and took a post graduate 
course, which was the primary object of his trip to the states. The following spring 
he brought his family to Nome with him, his wife having gone out from Dawson in the 
spring of *99. In the early part of the season of 1902 he established an hospital io 
Nome, and turned it over to the Sisters of Charity later in the season when they ar- 
rived in Nome. This institution is now known as the Holy Cross , Hospital. He went 
to the states in 1903, and spent the winter in New York, doing laboratory and cEnical 
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work. Reluniing the folknnng qHing, be returned bit pnctice. In the fall of 1904 
Dr. Rminger left Nome, uid located in Seattle, where he purchaied a pretty home. He 
fitted up oAcci in the Alatka Building. These officei are splendidly equq>ped. 

July 1 1. 1893, Dr. Rtoinger and Min NeUie Powen were married at Tiro. Ohio. 
Tbey have one child, Dorothy Helen, bom February 2, 1900. Dr. Rioinger it a 
big man, phyncal^' and mentally, potwnting a itrong and magnetic penonality, native 
ability and the geniut of industry. With all the woi^ he hat done and it doing, he 
findi lime to acquire and absorb the newest ideas pertaining to hit profestion. 



DR. OEORGE HERBERT HUNTINGTON REDDING. 

IN the vHng of 1650 B. B. Red- 
ding arrived in San Francisco. 

He was one of a company of 
young men that brought a tcliooner 
and ■ cargo of hmiber around the 
Horn to California. When they got 
into port they found the market well 
slocked with lumber, and prices of 
ibis commodity comparatively low, 
but a small invoice of canned lob- 
sters which they had, sold readily 
at the rale of $5.00 a can. If they 
had brought canned kibstert instead 
of lumber they would have made a 
fortune. Mr. Redding was the son 
of the American consul at Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, at which place 
be was bom. He was a man of 
native intelligence, good education 
and stiong character ; and he has left 
an interesting and conspicuous record 
in the early history of the state of 
California. He was successful in 
mining ventures and business enter- 
prises, followed joumaHun for a 
time, was in the legislature when 
the capital was in Benecia, filled the 

position of the first secretary of state, and in later yean took a great interest in horti- 
culture, the preservation of game and the propagation of lish. He was the first 
president of the Fish Commission of California, and to him is due the credit of the 
formation of this commission. 

Half a century after the arrival of B. B. Redding in San Francisco, his son. 
Dr. G. H. H. Redding, came to Nome, and brought a cargo of lumber, and found 
the market in a condition similar to the market his father found fifty years before in 
Califomia. When the news of the wonderful gold fields of the Nome region was 
authenticated in 1899, Dr. Reddmg and Count Jacques det Carets chartered the 
: Annie M. Campbell. She was k>aded with 750,000 feet of lumber, and 
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despatched at a date in the ^>ring of 1 900 that would enable her to reach the northern 
mining camp as early as it was practicable for veiseb to arrive. The owners of the 
cargo sailed later on the steamer San Jose, and got into Nome on the flood tide of the 
human sea that poured upon these shores in that memorable year. When the Doctor 
arrived he found a city of white tents, the beach piled and strewn with freight, dis- 
order and confusion everywhere, prices of town real estate sailing upward like rockeU, 
(to come down later Uke sticks), and charges for primitive hotel accommodations at 
the rate of $1.00 an hour. They finally succeeded in leasing three lots on the Sandspit 
at a monthly rental of $750. The sum of $12,000 was paid for lighterage to the 
S. Y. T. Co. After the lumber was dumped on the beach, the labor required to haul 
it and pile it in the yards cost $10 a day for each man employed. This is a glimpse 
of the conditions in the spring of 1900. 

While this venture was not the financial success anticipated at the beginning. Dr. 
Redding remained in Nome for two seasons, and wound up the affairs of the business 
so that a balance has been shown on the profit side of the ledger. Their company, 
the Riverside Lumber Yard, furnished most of the limiber for planking the streets of 
Nome, and at this writing holds city warrants bearing interest for lumber furnished in 
the q>ring of 1901. During the winter of 1 900**0 1 he took an active interest in 
theatricals and amusement features for the public, and did a great deal toward making 
the k>ng tedious winters something more than just endurable. In 1903 he and A. H. 
Dunham purchased the Geiger toll bridge, which has since been acquired by the city. 
He is interested in mining property in the peninsula, and is vice president of the Alaska 
Placer Mining Company, with holdings on Flambeau River. This is the first Nome 
company organized under the laws of Alaska. 

Dr. Redding was bom in Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 16, I860. He is descended 
from the early Massachusetts Colonists, who came to America in 1634 duriiig the 
regime of Governor Winthrop. He traces his lineage through his mother's family to 
Israel Putnam. Dr. Redding was educated in the schools of Sacramento, the Cali- 
fornia Military Academy of Oakland and the Urban Academy of San hrancisco. 
He received his degree in medicine from the Cooper Medical College, and wsts gradu- 
ated from Bellevue Medical College, New York. He spent three years walking the 
hospitals of Europe, during which time he visited nearly all the notable cities of the 
Continent and of England. Returning to California in 1889 he practiced medicine 
for eight years in San Francisco. He was the first house surgeon of the San Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic. He was police surgeon of San Francisco in 1894, and was also 
the surgeon of the Midwinter Fair. He relinquished his practice to engage in mining 
on the Mother Lode in California. After selling the famous Tarantula Mine he went to 
Karluk, Kodiak Island, in 1898, and relieved his cousin, J. A. Richardson, superin- 
tendent of the fish hatchery of the Alaska Packers Association. He was in Karluk 
a year, in charge of this extensive industry. Dr. Redding has made five trips to Alaska, 
three to Nome, one to Karluk and one to Sitka. 

He has two brothers, Albert Putnam, secretary Pacific Surety Co., and J. D. 
Redding, the latter one of the leading members of the bar of California and New York, 
and a prominent club man, who attended Harvard at the time Theodore Roosevelt was 
a student in that college. Dr. Redding is a man possessed of a broad education and 
a liberal mind. Extensive travel and association with the better class of people in 
foreign lands have given him a wide view of life, and furnished him with an interesting 
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fund of anecckite tad incident. He hat a predilection for art and natural hktoijr, 
and (tudied paintiDg tcversi yean. He takes great pleaiiire in collecting thingi that 
are rare, odd and unique. An interior view of a room in hii Nome raidence it thown 
in an engraving in thi* volume. It is biled with Alaskan curiot. 




DR. EDMUND E. HILL. 

AMONG Nome's early settlers probably no one is 
better entitled to a place in this work than is 
Dr. Edmund E. Hill, the subiect of this sketch. 
Dr. Hill came here with the big rush of 1900 and has 
been a respected resident of Nome ever since. In the 
early days of the camp, when the town was really 
without government, and overrun with the scum of the 
earth. Dr. Hill, as the presiding officer of the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Commerce, took the 
initiative in ridding the town of the undesirable eJe- 
menL A sufficient amount of money was raised and 
the disreputables were rounded up and deported on 
the last boat that left at the close of navigation, much 
to the gralihcation of Nome's citizens. L^ter he was 
a prime mover in the organizabon of what is known 
as the "Second Consent Government," which was or- 
ganized by the merchants and property owners of the 
city and which conlmued in the management of affairs 
until the incorporation of the city of Nome b 1901. r>H. E. E. hill. 

The Doctor was health officer and city physician dur- 
ing that period and gave his services gratuitously. It is said of him that never a poor 
miner without money and in need of medicine and medical attention was turned away 
from the Doctor's door. He is known for his charitable actions to the miners both near 
and far, and many a sufferer has reason to remember Dr. Hill kindly. 

He is a native of San Francisco. California, and was bom November 21, 1868. 
He was graduated from the Cooper Medical College in the class of '95, and prior to 
coming to Nome held several important official positions in San Francisco. He has a 
predilection for politics, and when the second election for the bcorporalion of Nome 
was held the Doctor took a leading part in the hght for incorporation, which was car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. To his efforts is due in a great measure the in- 
corporation of Nome, Uncle Sam's most northerly incorporated town. He hat served 
in the common council of Nome, and as chairman of the finance and building cotrunittee, 
supervised the construction of the City Hall and the Dry Creek Bridge. The Bel- 
mont Cemetery and the aI>olition of the obnoxious dog license tax, which imposed a 
great hardship on the prospectors and minen, are measures which he championed, and 
should be credited to his diligent work. He has twice been health officer of Nome. 

Dr. Hill it a practicing physician and the proprietor of the Cut I^te Drug 
Store in Front Street He is also interested in a number of mines near Nome. The 
Doctor hat a genial personality. His ample face is always beaming with a smile, and 
if there be the least bit of a silver lining in a cloud it reveals itself to him with such 
huninodty that die cloud it dispelled. 
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OR. H. 8. MOORE. 

DR. R S. MOORE fint cune to Nome in the fall <A 1902. He retunKd to the 
•talei, where be tpaa the WKCwdmg winter, coming bkck to Nome the fc^low- 
ing ipimg to become uiociated wkb E>r. Rininger in hk ezteniive pnCdct. 
During the winter of 1903-'04, and while Dr. Rininger wu in the EJutein Uatct, Dr. 
Mooie had chuge of the office and aD the work connected with it. 

t-Ie wai graduated fnxn the IndianapoEi Medical College of the Unirenity of 
Indiana, in 1900, and entered the army a> Fint Lieutenant Axiitant Surgeon. He wat 
wiA die l5Sth Indiana Regiment during the war with Spain. After the regiment 
was muitered out in 1899 he took the examination of the United Slate* army for 
anislani utrgem. and wai anigned to the barracki at St Louit. From St. Louii he 
wai traufctred to ifae Prendio at San Franciico, and then sent to the PhiUppines, where 
be was promoted to C^>laiB Axiitant Surgeon, U. S. He was attached to the an^ 
MTvice during a period ot two yean in the Phih'ppinei. and came to Alaaka loon after 
hii return from the blandi. 

During hit itay in the PUSpphet. the country wa* ravaged by die plague. lo 
■ome di*tiict> there wai an appalhng death Itit of native inhabitants Dr. Moore vtJ- 
unteered hit lervicet. and wu amgned to one of the worst dittrictt of the iiland, 
and had charge of it until the abatement of the dread malady. 

Dr. Moore it a native of Indiana, and wat bom October 26, 1674. Although 
a young man, he hat had a wide and varied experience in the practice of hit profettion. 

He hat traveled cxtentively, during which he devoted tome time to die itudy of 
medicine in Milan, Italy. He it a man of education and high locial and profetuonal 
Handing, powetted of quiet dignity and executive ability, and it a strict adherer to 
die ediict of hit profettion. 



DR. ALBERT L. DERBYSHIRE. 

DURING the patt three years Dr. A. L. Derby- 
shire hu EUed the position of Atsiitant Sur- 
geon of die U. S. Marine Hoq>ital Service in 
Nome. This poiilion placet him in charge of the 
hoqiital and quarantine work, and requiret him to 
intpect all vesteb arriving at Nome. Dr. Derbythire 
has ditcharged hit duties faithfully, and in a manner lo 
receive the commendation of the public. Many limes 
in midtummer he hat been awakened after midnight by 
a hustling agent of a steamer, and has obligingly 
arisen from his bed to go out and inq>ect a vessel, al- 
though the regulationt of hit department did not re- 
quire him to work at thete hours. But he it an old 
resident of Nome, and understands the conditions here 
— the uncertainty of the weather, and the value to 
steamship companies of a smooth sea when cargoes 
are to be discharged, or passengers are to be landed. 
Frequently ttormt come up suddenly, without an hourV 
warning, and huh the sea into fury so that steamen ^^- ^- ^ Derbyshire. 

have to seek safety in an anchorage five or six miles 
from land, or shelter in the lee of Sledge Island, twenty miles distant. Dr. Deibyihire't 
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proiqit rapoDN to caQt far bit ^cuJ lervice at all houn is commendable and hu been 
he^tful lo *>*«iiM>iip conpaniet and the public 

E>T. Dobythiie is a native of Franklin County, Indiana. He wai bom May 
23, 1851. When a young man he learned telegraphy, and wa« empkqred as a telegraph 
operator on the Wabash Railroad for a period of six year*. It twas during this time he 
began the study of medicine. He afterward completed his medical education in the Ohio 
Medical College at .Cincinnati and Indiana Medical College at Indianapoh*, and was gradu- 
ated from the latter institution Feb. 16, 1866. He began the practice of medicine in Con- 
nofville, Ind. In 1 8S7 he moved to San E)iego, CaL, and practiced in San Diego and El 
Cajon Valley. He tptal a year at Cedrous Iiland, Mexico, as physician for a mining com- 
pany, and moved lo Oregon b 1893, locating at Stayton, seventeen miles from Salem. Five 
years later he moved to Portland where he resided until the spring of 1 900, when he came 
to Nome. He tried his hand at mining (or a couple of years, but resumed the practice 
of his profession in 1902, subsequently receiving the Government appointment heretofore 
noted. 

Dr. Derbyshire was married in 1879. The issue of this marriage is a dau^ter, 
Laura, now twenty-three years old. Mn. Derbyshire died m 1882. Thirteen years later 
he contracted a second marriage with Miss Francis A. Briggs. of Stayton, Oregon. Dr. 
Derbyshire is a courteous gentleman, and a man of worth. 



DR. W. d'ARCY CHACE. 

DR. W. D'ARCY CHACE U a "sourdough" by 
virtue of all the attainments, having been a resi- 
dent of Alaska and the Yukon Territory since 
1896. He is not one <tf the old gray-bearded argo- 
nauts, as he was bom in San Francisco, Cal., on 
Hallowe'en, 1873. He attended the pubUc schooU 
of San Francisco, and was graduated by the Medical 
Dqtartment of the University of California in the 
class of '96. In du month of June of the year of his 
graduation he accqited the position of company sur- 
geon of the A. C Co., and immediately sailed for 
the company's post at St. Michari. At that time St. 
Michael was the most important station in Northwest- 
em Alaska. The reminiscences of his year's sojourn 
«t Sl Michael would make an interesting chapter. 
In 1897, vdien his contract expired, he quit the 
tapioy of the company and prepared to return lo 
San Francisco, but wliile waiting for a steamer, news 
of die Klondike strike reached him. He changed his 
plant and Wtat to Dawson, arrivbg in July of '97. 

After a summer's work, the robbery of his cache and a threatened shortage of provisions 
caused him to go to Circle. He practiced medicine in Circle during the winter of '97-'96, 
and in the early spring returned to Dawson over the ice with a dog team. During the 
summer of '99 news of the strike at Nome was confirmed in Dawson, and Dr. Chace 
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ananged to come down the river in the Merwin, but as the vessel did not sail, he and 
Dr. T. B. Craig and Frank Wickery started for Nome in a small boat. Twenty miles 
bekw the mouth of the Tanana the freezing of the Yukon made it necessary to devise 
other means of travel 

They went into camp, and remained here until the middle of January, when they 
made another start for Nome with two sleds loaded with their supplies. Three dogs 
were hitched to one of the sleds and two men of the party to the other sled. EUich team 
worked tandem. After traveling one day and a half, and when the Doctor was in 
the harness, they saw the trail of a solitary man pulling a sled. The trail criss-crossed 
the regular trail in a manner that indicated bewilderment of the lone musher, and they 
were not surprised when they came upon a heap of snow, a man wrapped in a robe, 
with a piece of frozen bacon and a razor lying by his side. The bacon was his only 
food and the razor was his means of cutting it. But the unfortunate man was in less 
danger of starvation than of freezing. Tlie weather was very cold, sixty degrees below 
zero, and the man had lain in this bed five days. A camp was hurriedly made, and an 
examination showed that the unfortunate was frozen beyond any remedy that could be 
administered on the trail. His hands were partially frozen and both feet were frozen 
to the ankles. To save his life it would be necessary to have the best surgical skill 
under the most favorable conditions. Tliere was but one. thing to be done. Leaving 
Mr. Wickery in charge of the camp, the doctors put the frozen man on a sled and 
started for the Tanana Military Post, sixty miles distant in the direction whence they came. 
In the first day's journey they covered forty-five miles and killed the faithful little leader of 
their team by overworL Tliey delivered their charge to the commander of the post the next 
day. Both of the victim's feet were amputated and parts of his hands were cut away. 
He recovered, and in 1902 was in Nome. His name is Frank Connor. This is the 
brief story of an incident of the trail, a peril of winter travel in Alaska, and the heroism 
of men who are among the pioneers of the Northland. 

Returning to the camp. Dr. Chace and his companions continued their journey 
leisurely to Nome. At the mouth of the Koyukuk Chris Neibuhr, who has since become 
one of the successful miners of Nome, joined thf party, and all hands reached their 
destination early in the spring. Dr. Chace went to the Kougarok country soon after 
his arrival in Nome, and helped to organize that district. He returned from the Kou- 
garok the middle of April, and during the summer of 1900 practiced his profession in 
Nome, and subsequently conducted Cribb*s drug store. He was acting city physician 
and health officer in 190l-*02 during the smallpox scare, and was assistant city phy- 
sician in 1903-*04. and the city council elected in April, 1904, appointed him city 
physician, which position he holds at the date of this writing. He is one of the charter 
members of Nome Aerie No. 75 F. O. E., and is physician to the order, besides being 
surgeon for mining companies and several large operators of mines. 

December 3, 1903, Dr. Chace was married to Delia Body, of Seattle. He is 
a young man, at the age when many men are just beginning a professional career, but 
he has a past rich in experience and filled with strenuous endeavor. The Arctic winters 
have not chilled a temperament that is warmed by the sunshine of a genial nature. The 
vast North, with its freedom of the frontier, has strengthened and broadened a mind 
naturally intuitive and carefully trained in the science of medicine and the ethics of life, 
as well as in the ethics of his profession, and helped to make him a type of the best class 
of Alaska pioneers. 
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DR. JOHN M. SLOAN. 



DR. SLOAN u a proimnent and 
tuccexful phywcian of Nome, 
who came to thii country to 
nuDe. During the Grat three yean of 
hii reddence in Seward Peninsuia he 
proqtecled and mined in the Gold Run 
region, and carried a pack on hit back 
throu^ a large area of the northern 
country. He i» a native of Huron 
County, Ontario, Guiada. and began 
ihii life with the &nt day of the new 
year, 1868. Hi* ancestors were 
Scotch, and after graduating from the 
Clinton Collegiate Institute and the 
Manitoba l-lniversity he went to Scot- 
land to perfect his education for the 
profession he had selected, and was 
graduated ^m the Edinborough and 
the Glasgow College* of F'hysicians and 
Surgeons. From the Edinborough Col- 
lege he received the degree of L. R. 
C. P. and S., and from the Glasgow 
College. L. F. P. S. After graduating 
he went to London, and spent a few 
month* in the MoorGeld and London 
Hospital*. 

When he returned to America he went to the United States, and located in Chicago, 
vdicre he began the practice of medicine. Thi* was in 1 694. and during that year he 
received the appointment of Professor of Surgery in the Harvard Medical College. Later 
he was Instructor of Surgery in the Post Graduate Medical College of Chicago, and held 
both of these position* when he started for Nome in the Spring of 1 900, 

After arriving in Nome he went to the Port Clarence and York Districts, and wa» 
one of the first in on the Blueatone strike, which at that time promised to eclipse the strike 
on Anvil Creek. The proq>ect* were not realized, but there is gold in the country, and 
with plenty of water, the utilization of which will require the expenditure of considerable 
money, the hope* of the early exploren of this country may be realized. After three 
yean of hard work and the privations incident to camp life far away from a base of 
■uppliet, E)r. Skian returned to Nome and opened an office in the Golden Gate Hotel. 
He immediately met with the recognition which ability and thorough education always 
command. His brother. Dr. W. Sloan, i* the operating manager of their mining inter- 
ests, >^ich are extensive, comprising gold mines in the Bluestone and Gold Run coimtry 
and tin pnq>ertics in the vicinity of E^r Mountain and elsewhere in the York District 

Dr. Sloan's slight physique is a parcel mostly brains and nerves. Guided by an 
unerring intuition and equipped with the very best education, possessing natural abibty 
and the skill that comes from experience. Dr. Sloan tried to spoil a good phytidan to 
make a miner. 
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DR. W. SLOAN. 

DR. W. SLOAN was born in Ontario, Canada, in 1869, where he ipenl his ewiy 
life on a farm. After securing a public school education he passed a teacher's ex- 
amination and taught school for three years. He was graduated from the Detroit 
Medical G>llege in 1 896. The next year he spent at the Chicago City Hospital, preparing 
for practice. He left Chicago for the Yukon country during the winter of 1897-*98, by 
way of Edmonton Trail, and after spending a year and a half on the trail, succeeded in 
reaching Dawson in 1 899. Remaining at Dawson only a short time, he pushed on down 
the river to St Michael, en route to Nome, landing there late in the fall of *99. He prac- 
ticed medicine at Teller and Gold Run during the winters of 1900-*01-*02, and became 
interested in property in Gold Run region, where he has operated since 1900. In the 
winter of I903«*04 he was in Solomon, practicing medicme, but gave up practicing his 
profession in order that he mi^t give mining his undivided attention. He has traveled 
over the northern part of Seward Peninsula and owns considerable property in the York and 
Shismareff country. While this property is practically unprospected, every mdication points 
tO¥rard favorable results. Some of his property in this section is located near Elar Mountain, 
and is quartz, showing valuable assays from the croppings, in gold, lead, copper and silver. 

He believes this to be the best quartz section ever found in Alaska, and intends to 
devek>p some of the most promising of his property the coming summer. 



GEORGE MURPHY. 

THE political history of Alaska and the municipal history of Nome, would not be 
complete without mentioning George Murphy, as he has been identified with al 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the community, and twice visited Washing- 
ton to obtain redress and secure necessary legislation from Congress. 

Mr. Murphy participated in the Klondike stampede in *97, and he, with several 
of his company, was the first to prospect and produce results from the celebrated French 
Hill, on Elldorado Creek. He returned to his old home in Montana, intending to return 
to Dawson in the spring, but after arriving in Seattle, concluded to embark for St. Michael, 
with the intention of investigating the reported strike on Anvil Creek. 

The outk>ok at Anvil City, upon his arrival there, was certainly not propitious, as the 
rainy season had begun, and there was but little in sight to encourage the new arrivab. 
There was but one claim on Anvil Creek, No. 8, bek>nging to Mr. Price, that was produce 
ing any results. As but few of the new comers had found sufficient courage to leave camp, 
they were very skeptical about future devek>pments. 

The season being very wet and disagreeable, the tundra was abnost impassable for 
man or beast, and the indications for business were not of the best. But Mr. Murphy con- 
cluded to remain during the summer; and the latter part of July pay was struck on the 
beach, and Mr. Murphy found himself involved in business matten to such an extent that 
before the last boat departed for the outside he had concluded to cast his fortunes with the 
new camp. 

The political situation at Nome for the coming winter was not of the brightest Gti- 
zens and miners had held an election in the fall for a municipal form of government, but as 
Congress had not provided for such a procedure, the so-called Consent City Government 
had no legal standing. The closing of the mining season left a great many idle people m 
the camp, and enforced idleness soon brought its usual result — discontent, and criticism of 
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those who had political positions. A great many complaints, some valid and some other- 
iMrise, were made. Matters at last assumed a critical shape, and Lieut Cragie was presented 
with a petition, though not generally signed by the best citizens, to declare the existing 
municipal organization without authority to enforce its ordinances. 

Mr. Murphy was one of the business men chosen by Lieut Cragie to listen to the 
grievances, and he labored industriously to uphold and support the existing municipal admin- 
islration. But not even the persistent and conscientious efforts of the leading business men 
i¥ere sufficient to sustain the fast falling government, and realizing that some form of au- 
thority should be organized, a committee consisting of Mr. Murphy, Maj. Strong, Judge 
Rawson, Capt. Siem and Authur Pope, met and organized a chamber of commerce* 
that was so necessary and entered so prominently into the life of the community. 

Tlie chamber of commerce assimied as near as possible charge of all public utilities, 
care of the streets, sanitary conditions, hospitals, police and fire departments, and its ad- 
ministration was conducted with credit to its memben. The health of the city was good, 
the law was respected, and there was no loss of any consequence by fire. 

Mr. Murphy entered actively and zealously in all duties emanating from this body, 
and by his example encouraged a full attendance at its meetings, and insisted that members 
should serve on appointed committees, and as chairman of the executive committee was 
instrumental in directing the different departments. 

Alaska, like all frontier parts of the United States, had long been neglected by Congress, 
and the matter of sending a delegate to Washington, to ask for some legislation in 
conformity with the needs of our fast-growing little city and territory, had been discussed. 
The duties of a delegate naturally aroused a great deal of discussion, and just what he 
should advocate, and just what was needed, constituted the principle theme of discus- 
sion for a k>ng time previous to election. 

The friendship of the prospective delegate was eagerly sought by different factions, 
those factions consisting principally of the adherents of the federal court on one side, and 
those who believed that the decisions of the court were not such as were consistent with 
law and justice; each side hoping to select a representative who would favor its interest in 
Washington. 

Mr. Murphy *s successful handling of public affairs, and high personal integrity, made 
him a k>gical candidate for a representative, but he insisted that it would be impossible for 
him to take any part in the controversy at Nome, and should he be sent to Washington, he 
would not advocate any measures that did not pertain to the public welfare of the territory 
at large. 

The chamber of commerce, by a unanimous vote, elected Mr. Murphy, and instructed 
him to advocate such measures at Washington as he thought necessary and that might arise 
during his sojourn there, and his selection justified the judgment of his friends. Although 
a stranger in Washington, he secured one-half of all the revenues and licenses collected 
within municipalities in Alaska for school and municipal expenditures, a measure of in- 
cakulable benefit, as thereby a quarter of a million dollars has been retained in the territory 
for pubHc needs. 

His mission being successful, he was again induced the following year, this time by the 
city council, to return to Washington the next season, and attempt to secure the remaining 
half of all revenues and licenses, and while not securing immediate passage of all this very 
necessary and appropriate measure, it was framed and introduced under his direction, and 
passed at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Murphy, while in Washington City, labored earnestly and zeafeusly for all meas- 
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ures that in his opinioD would be of benefit to the great Northwest, and that vrhile his 
friends felt that his mission had been far more successful than the most aanguine had 
reason to predict, he has fek that there is a great deal yet to be done. 

Mr. Murphy has not always confined himself to civic duties. He has been active in 
his support of all public enterprises, hospitals, libraries, and all matters that would tend to 
improve the intellectual standard of the community; and particularly has he been active in 
the support of religious institutions, encouraging churches of different denominations, be- 
lieving that a friendly rivalry between churches brings forth the best material in alL 

Mr. Murphy, while not an active partisan, believes that the citizen can best serve his 
country by belonging to one of the great political parties, and be has always been identified 
with the Democratic party; has never occupied a public office, but accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Democratic Central Committee of Helena, Montana, in 1897, was a delegate 
from Nome to the National Democratic Convention at St. Louis in 1904, and was 
selected as chairman of the Alaska delegation. 

Mr. Murphy was bom in Carrolton, Illinois, July 22, 1862. He was reared on a 
farm and educated in the piibHc schools of his native town. When twenty years of age 
he went west, and after a long and arduous trip, located in Montana, where he followed 
various business enterprises until the Klondike excitement in 1897. Soon after receiving 
news of the Kfendike strike he started for the new gold fields via Skagway and Dyea Pass. 
Like the other pioneer prospectors who went to Dawson, he built a boat on Lake Lmde- 
man. He arrived in Dawson October 3, after a trip of fifty-eight days, and engaged in 
mining and merchandising until the folk>wing fall, when he went out for the winter, visiting 
his old home in Helena, Montana, intending to return the following spring. Upon arriving 
at Skagway in the ^>ring of 1 899, he learned that the ice in the lakes had not broken, and 
he returned to Seattle to purchase merchandise to take to Dawson. When he arrived in 
Seattle the Nome excitement was at its height, and he changed his plans and secured passage 
on the steamer Roanoke, bound for Nome and St. Michael. He has since been identified 
with the commercial interests of Nome, and is the owner of both city and mining property 
in the town and district. 

Mr. Murphy is an earnest, sincere and just man. He has always taken a deep interest 
in politics, and has been foremost in the advocacy of measures for the public good. What 
he has accomplished for Alaska, and for Nome in particular, entitles him to an honorable 
place in the annals of this country. 

BEN 8IM80N. 

BEN SIMSON was bom in Middlctown. New York. February 20, 1874. and 
began business in mercantile lines in Suffem, New York, when he was seven- 
teen years old. In 1898 he and his brother Abe started for Dawson. They 
had a narrow escape from the great snow-slide at Sheep Camp, and subsequently 
k>st most of their outfit in a tent fire. 

Not meeting with success at mining in the Klondike gold fields, he turned his 
attehtion to merchandising. He went outside in the fall of 1898 to buy goods, and 
got back to Skagway in January with a three thousand-dollar stock, which he took 
to Dawson. In the summer of 1899 he bought two claims in the Forty-Mile countiy, 
and nearly froze to death the following winter while doing assessment work. He got 
a letter from his brother Abe, who had gone to Nome, telling him to go to th^ states 
and buy a stock of goods, and get it to Nome at the earliest possible dale. In the 
spring of 1900 he was "Johnny on the spot.*' The firm of Simson Bros, made money 
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in Nome, and u now one ot the largest mercantile inibtutiont in Northwestern Alaska. 
Ben Sinuon u a broad-gauge merchant, with a spirit (or big undertakings. 



ALBERT L. VALENTINE. 

AL VALENTINE came to 
• Nome in 1900 at manager of 
the Nome Trading Company, 
a mercantile institution which soon ac- 
qnnd a qilendid reputation lor hon- 
aty of buiinen methods and the high 
gnde goods it supplied its patrons. Mr. 
Valentine was elected to the Nome 
council at the municipal election held 
in April, 1902, and was unanimously 
tdected by that body as mayor of 
Nome. He discharged the duties of 
diii office with marked ability. 

Mr. Valentine was bom in ton- 
tandle, Adair County. Iowa, June 16, 
1868. He went to California with his 
parent* in 1875. The death of his 
motber a few weeks after their arrival, 
was &t cause of the boy going to Se- 
attle to reside with his uncle. Mr. 
Valentine's education was obtained in 
the Seattle public schools. At the age 
d( sixteen he began to cam his own 
livelihood. In ] 686 he was employed 
by the Puget Sound and Gray's Har- 
bor Railroad Company as a member of 

the surveying party. This employment probably determined much of his future career. 
From 1887 to 1890 he was in the Seattle city engineer's office. Later he was as- 
sociated with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in connection with the Seattle 
tenninab. From 1892 to 1697 he was assistant engineer and chief clerk of the O. I. 
Co.. now the Pacific Coast Co. In 1897 Mr. Valentine was employed by the North- 
ern Pacific Coal Company, but went back to the O. I. Co. in the fall as manager of the 
■tore at Franklin. Here he remained until 1899. In the following year he came to 
Nome, where he resided three years. He is still interested in mining and ditch property 
in the Nome country. 

At die state and county election in 1904 Mr. Valentine was elected to the office 
of surveyor of King County, Washington, a position which his training and wide ex- 
perience eminently quali&es him to GIL February 14, 1894, Mr. Valentine married 
MiH Martha Sidebotham. The issue of this union is one child, Albert L. Valentine, Jr.. 
boin October 13, 1896. 

Mr. Valentine is an honest, sincere man, and was recognized as one of Nome's 
progre ss ive and public-^>inted citizens. 
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W. J. 8CANLAN. 

WM. J. SCANLAN, one of the popuUr young 
men of the Nome couDtiy. w&i bom in 
OtsrlatowD. Mus.. M«y 20, 1874. He 
received hit cducabon in the public ichooli of iiit oa- 
live itate and the Allen Inttitutc of Botton. He hat 
filled the poiitMMU of private tecretary to several multi' 
milHoDaiTes in the EatI, and abo acted in die capacity 
of lecretary to a number of coiporationt. 

In 1901 he went to Nome ai the tecretary of 
■eveial mining companiet operating in Seward Penin- 
•uh. Prior to going to Nome he wat a broker in 
die dty of New York, engaged in the bond and mort- 
gage butineu. He hat traveled extentively in America 
and abroad. He hat q>ent every nimmer tince 1901 
with Major H. L. French in die Nome country, in 
the faithful diicharge of a aecretary't work in connection 
with the mterprite* in tWiich Major French it engaged. 

Mr. Scanlan and Mitt Katharine M. Hagan 
were married in New York February 1. 1905. Mr. 
Scanlan it a genial man^lhote con^tanionable nature 
hat made hiro many hiendt in die Nome country. He 
■ees life through die eyci of aa optimiit, and it tur- 
loimded by an atmo^ihere in which doudt never can 
obtcure the lu 
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P. B. McLEOD. 

PB. McLEOD it idenliHed with the shipping 
• and traniportation intereiti of Seward Penin- 
lula, owning vetielt and barges in the coast 
trade. He was bom in Toronto, Canada, September 
9, 1870, and received a public school education in 
hit native city. He went to Giicago when he was 
burteen years old, subsequently moving to Seattle, 
ytiitn he lived for ten years, and followed the business 
of a dry goods merchant. He told out in 1900, and 
tince 1901 has been connected with the shipping 
business of Nome. 

For the past two seasons Mr. McLeod has been 
the agent at Nome for the ileamer Corwin, Captain 
West, master. The Corwin was formerly a revenue 
cutter, and is the first vessel arriving at Nome in the 
spring, and usually the last one to leave in the fall 

Mr. McLeod's name reveals his Scotch ancestry. 
He M energetic in business, a true friend, and a man 
of strong character. 
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HARRY Q. STEEL. 



HARRY G. STEEL, editor and 
nuuMgcT of the Nome Newt, i* 
a Dative of Penniylvuiia, where 
be q>ent hi* boyhood day* and received 
hm oewq»per training. He is the 
youngett ton of G>l. J. Irvin Steel, 
tmnirer of the National Editorial Ai- 
ndalioii, and one of the oldeit living 
newqMper ownert in the Keystone 
State, having been actively engaged in 
die proferaon for near half a century. 
The fadier and five ions own in ail 



1 ncwipapen. 
H. G. Steel wat city editor of the 
Aihland Evening Telegram, Mauch 
Chunk Daily Time* and Pottiville 
Daily Republican prior to 1 893, when 
be purchased the Shamolcin Daily Ha- 
■Id. All of theae papers ore published 
in PennsyKania. In 1899 Mr. Steel 
to(^ a seventy-five ton plant to Dawson 
and started the Daily News, the first 
daily newspaper in the Klondike. That 
fall be sent a plant to Nome and there 
established the News, the first news- 
paper in that camp. He went to Nome 

in the spring of 1900. and assumed the active management of the News a 
been at the head of that paper. When the wireless system ^ 
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ind has since 
mpleted between St 
Michael and Safety, Mr, Steel had the distinction of receiving the first commercial met- 
sage over tf>e Bne. and the News received and printed the first wireless press messages re- 
ceived in the Nordi. 



JOHN L. 8ANDSTR0M. 

JOHN L. SANDSTROM is a Nome miner who owns some promising property. 
He was bom in Alton, Norway, August 12, 1866, and received his education 

in tiie public schools of Norway. He went to America with his parents in 1885. 
and resided for a year in Chicago. In 1886 he went to Los Angeles, and a year later 
to Portland, Oregon. During the early nineties he resided in Silver City, Idaho, and 
br a period of five years was engaged in quartz mining. In 1699 he prospected in 
the Bufalo Hump country, and came to Nome in 1900. 

Fm three years he was mine foreman for Magnus K)elsberg, operating property 
n die Nome District. Mr. Sandstrom is the owner of No. 2 bench on the left fork 
of Dexter Creek. He is one of the owners in the Louisa and Golden benches adjoin- 
ing diis property. 

In 1893 he and Miss Amanda Peterson of Boise City, Idaho, were married. 
They have two children, Esther and Haraia. His home b in Portland, Oregon. Mr. 
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mining property it 



Sanditroin ii an energetic and induttiiow roan, and 
the most favorable part of the Nome Dirtiict. 



JOHN U BEAU. 

JOHN L. BEAU ha* an enviable lepuution m Nome ai a reliable mercbant and 
•quaic man. He hai bmk bit bwincN. one of the most extamve of Seward 
PeniwuU, by btmeit medxMk la the early dayt he told ihoe itiingi in St 
Michael. He came to Alaika to blaze a trail to fortune. He knew there wai "no 
royal road to nxxeM," and there wa« not an honorable endeavor nor any kind of 
legitimate labor tftat could impair hi* dignity or diwart hii purpoie. He ha* attained 
the niccen that waiti on indwtiy, and ha« won the etteem and confidence of the men 
of the Northland. 



CHARLE8 Q. HORSFALL. 



CG. HORSFALL wa< bom m 
• Dcri>ytfaire, Elngland, July 5, 
1859. He immigrated to 
America in 1669, and lettled in 
Brooklyn. Hii hlher Hib«equent}y 
purcha*ed a flouting mill on Long bl- 
and, whoe he vrat iiiitiated in the &nt 
nidimenti of hi» vocation at miller and 




C. G. Honfall raided in New 
York until 1892, when he moved to 
Salt Lake City to imtall roller ma- 
chineiy in the plant of the Inland 
Ciy>tal Salt Co., at Sahair, Utah, re-^ 
taining hii position at luperintendent, 
until 1900, when he resigned in order 
to become a member of the Utah- 
Alatka Mining Co., and joined that 
memorable ruth to Nome. 

Unlike many othera that came in 
with that ttampcde, Mr. Honfall't 
faith in the ultimate devekipment of 
Seward Peninsula never wavered and 
the present operations have fully sut- 
tained hit opinion. 

March 14. 1902, Mr. Honfall 
began the construcbon of the Nome River bridge, his associates being A. A. Nichol 
and J. A. Groger. This wai the fourth bridge constructed at diit place, the three 
othen succumbing to the stomis and ice a few weeks after conqitetion. Mr. Honfall 
strongly maintained, in opposition to the opinion of several military officen, duit it was 
pottible to erect a bridge at a reasonable cost diat would withstand the elements. His 
judgment, based on experience in dock and bridge building in New York, hat been 



. HOSSFALLl 
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verified by the itiucture that tpuu Nome River. Boynton & Nicholton were the 



Mr. Hon(«U and hi* wife are well and hvorably known in llut part of the North- 
land. They were married in Nome, having met for the lint dnM in the Northern inioing 
camp in 1900. 



JACK HINE8. 



THE likene«t herewith presented ii that of Mr. 
Jack Hinet, a Kentuckian by birth. For 
five yean he has inhabited and traversed the 
wilds of Seward Peninsula in quest of the gold 
which is always "over the next divide." His ad- 
ventures and e]q>eriences would read like the most 
dramatic fiction. 

In regard to the native question, an import- 
ant one in this caimtry, Mr. Hines advances the 
foUovnng theory: "As sure as civilization is des- 
tined to advance in this far Northland, just so sure 
is die decline and fall of the native inhabitant 
inevitable. I have seen the native in his most thriv- 
ing and progressive condititm, i, e., vrfien the 
preMOce of the white man was not nigh to engender 




In his observations of the character and custom 
(rf the various tribes, tiie interesting hct is dis- 
doied, that ihe strain ^Wiich shows all the char- 
acteristics of the North American Indian is more 
iixlq>endei>t and loathe to deviate from Ae custom 
of its antecedents. The Eskimo who inhabits the 
coast is an abcHigene, likewise is the Indian of the 
rivtn and woodland. A vast ditfercnce u per- jack hines. 

cqitibie in the races. The Eskimo is susceptible 
to the degrading influence of die uoscnqiulous white man; the Indian is not. 

The primitive days of this country witnessed many a bbody waipath, and the 
legends of the Woodland Indian lead one to believe that the Eskimo was generally the 
aggrcMor and likewise the vanquished. 

Tliere is probably no one in this country who is held in higher esteem by the 
nativei than Mr. Hines: nor who undentands them more thoroughly, nor who has a 
mOTc cooqilete knowledge of dieir dialecli and language. 



BRUIN BIT A QUN AND BROKE THE BREECH. 

ONE of the best bear stories I ever heard is an incident of the winter of 1903-'04 
on Seward Peninsula. This story has the merit of being true. Two Scandi- 
navian prospectors were in the mountains some thirty miles from Nome during 
a part of this winter. One day two bean were seen in the vicinity of their camp. The 
prospecton were armed with a repeating rifle and a shotgun, the latter being used for 
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hunting pUrmigui. One of ike men took the rifle and the other the ihotgiin. loaded 
with bird ihot. and they ttarted after the bean. The man with 6ie ibotgun did not 
intend to do may kilHiig. 

By making a detour, d>ey came iqx>n their quany. The roan witii die rifle lepar- 
ated from hi* companicH) and took a diort cut in order to get in a position where be 
could get a ibot at the game. The man with die ihotgun lei*urly walked arotmd the 
mountain in tiie direction the bean were traveling. Suddenly, and without warning, 
he heard an ominoui growl, and above him and not twenty feet distant, stood an 
ownnou* brown bear. The animal charged toward him, and before the hunter conM 
fire, grasped the muzzle of the shotgun with his teeth. At this instant the hunter pulled 
both triggen, discharging both barrels mto die bear's throat. The animal rolled over 
dead, having broken the gun barrels from the stock at the instant the gun was discharged. 

I saw this bear wdien it was skinned, and the carcass bore evidence of the tndh 
of the story. I saw the gun barrels, dented by the bear's teeth, additional evidence 
diat it is a true story. 



LEON A. LARIMORE. 



LEON A. LARIMORE was 
bom m St Louis in 1 369. His 
father wu John W. Lmmore, 
a v^ieat and grain merchant, who cod- 

trolled at one time the elevator system 
of St. Louis. His mother vras Miss 
Carlisle, the sister of Judge S. S. Car- 
lisle, of Seattle, and James L. Carhsle, 
postmaster of St. Louis. 

He received his early education in 
Sl Louis and afterwards attended col- 
lege in Tennessee. When he completed 
his education he entered a bank in St. 
Louis and served as clerk, but soon 
after, receiving a political appointment, 
he made politici his profession until 
struck with the gold fever in 1898. 

He dien went as far north as Sl. 
Michael, where, hearing rumon of a 
strike having been made in the Nome 
district, he went to that region and lo- 
cated a number of claims. He and his 
partners constituted wliai has since 
been known as the Noifte-Sinook Min- 
ing Co., and staked the lerriloiy now 
occupied by the town of Nome. Since 
that time he has been engaged, ^ 

In 1901 he marHed Misi J. 




sesses a strong sent 
know his worth. 



ith varied success, almost continuously in mining. 
Cambrill. of St. Louis. Mr. Larimore po»- 



of duty and honesty, and is highly esteemed by loyal friends who 
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EDWARD S. HARRISON. 



THE author of thU book wai bom on 
a fann near Alton, 111., May 22, 
1859, . HU early education was 
obtained in a littJe bricic tchool houie and 
in the field* and woodi luntnmding hii 
boyhood home. When he wat nineteen 
yean old he went to CaUfomia, and pur- 
chaied a half inlereit in a Holliiter newt- 
pupa, and fiom that date until 1 900 he 
wa« connected, in a modett way, with 
Pacific Coast iournaltim. 

In 1900 he came to Nome to make 
a fortune out of the rainet. Failing to find 
nuggett in the landt of the lea-thoTe, or 
ifae looti of the tundra moM. he wai glad 
to accept a potition on a Nome newspaper 
at pick-and-thovcl wagei. During a tcu- 
dence of near five yean in the country he 
gathered die material for thii book, and a 
quantity of other material, including noiet 
(or other book* and magazine ttoriet. which 
will fumiih him pkaiant and, he hopet, 
profitable work for the next two yean. 




E. S HARRISON. 



A 8P00K PILOT. 

THE. discovery of gold on Candle Creek furnishes a fint class spook slory. We 
man who brought the fint news of the Candle Creek strike, and who is gener- 
ally accredited with being the discoverer of gold on this stream, ti G. W. 
filankenship. He started from Nome in the summer of 1901. his destination being 
ICotzebue Sound. He loaded hi* supplies into a small boat, and without a companion, 
hoisted sail on a perilous trip up tho coast through Bering Strait and around the Arctic 
coast line to hi* destination. After arriving in the Arctic Ocean he was blown out to 
sea by a furious gale, and for several days was in the floating ice of the ocean. In the 
peril of this critical situation he was directed and asMtted by a spook guide, without 
whose aid, he claims, he never would have reached shore. He says diat the spook sat 
in the stem of the boat, and by motioning with its hands, directed him how to sleer 
while be pulled at the oan. He recognized the qiirit as the shade of his deceased 
father-in-law. Not tmly did the qiook assist him to get back to land, but it directed 
him where to go to find gold, and following these directions, Blankenship lost no lime 
in aKending the Kewalik River to Candle Creek. 

He located a large number of claims on Candle Creek, most of which were 
valuable. This is the story that Blanken^ip told me. The reader may accept it or 
reject it, according to his point of view of the things that are not "dreampt of in our 
philost^hy." 
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MAROONED ON SLEDGE ISLAND. 

LATE in the season of 1899, Jerry Galvin, Frank Riley, Harry Dobson, William 
Jones, and another man, had a dangerous experience and came near losing their 
lives on a prospecting trip to Sledge Island. This island, which is a mile or 
two in extent, is visible and about seventeen miles distant from Nome, being nine miles 
from the main land. Mr. Galvin and his companions started from Nome late in the 
season in a dory to prospect on the island for quartz. Before they reached their 
destmation they met a floe. This ice had not formed solidly and was of a variety 
known as mush ice. They were only about a mile from the bland when they came 
in contact with the ice, but it required the work of near half a day for them to get 
their boat to a landing place at their destination. Upon reaching the island nearly ex- 
hausted, and some of them almost frozen, as the weather had turned intensely cold, 
ihcy were confronted with the problem of how to get back. 

After building a fire, Mr. Galvin started on a trip of exploration. At the further 
end of the island he found an old igloo. But after arriving hett he saw some very 
queer tracks in the snow which had recently fallen. Very plainly they were not human 
tracks, nor were they bear tracks. He followed the spoor with some trepidation. 
What was his surprise, on peering into the igloo, to discover a man busy working over 
a kyak, a native skin boat. Accosting him, he learned that the poor fellow had been 
shipwrecked, and had reached the island without food or means of making a fire. He 
had been three dajrs on the island and was nearly frozen. The peculiar tracks were 
due to the fact that he had cut off the sleeves of his coat and wrapped them around his 
feel to keep them from freezing. The man was blue with cold and nearly famished. 
He was taken back to the camp, where a roaring fire and food restored him to his 
normal condition. 

The next day the floating ice filled the sea between the island and the main land, 
and this condition prevailed for a week or more. The party took with them food for 
only a few days, and the supplies were soon exhausted. They had a shotgun and 
ammunition, and as this is the period of the year when wild water fowl are on their 
southerly flight, they were able to kill ducks upon which they lived for a period of 
nine days. 

After being on the island twelve days, it was apparent that an effort must be made 
to get to the main land, as otherwise starvation awaited hem. Mr. Galvin, who as- 
sumed the leadership of the party, had noticed every day the condition of the ice, and 
he saw that from the shore to within a distance of a mile of the island the ice seemed to 
be anchored. Between the island and the anchored ice a strong current carried the 
floes so rapidly by that it seemed like foolhardiness to attempt the crossing. But in 
his observations he noticed that every morning there was less motion, the current flowed 
less swiftly, so he determined to make an early start and get across the floating ice 
during the time when there was least danger. On the morning of the twelfth day 
they all started. Traveling over moving ice is an ordinary daily experience for the 
natives during the winter season, but to white men who were strangers in this country, 
it looked like marching to their death. They made the trip, however, without mishap. 
After reaching the anchored ice it was found necessary to make several vrfde detours, 
as this ice was filled with lakes. In crossing the channel it was necessary at times 
to get on a cake of ice and ferry themselves over to another cake. Each man was pro- 
vided with a k>ng ice-pole which enabled him to accomplish this feat without difficulty. 
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When they got ashore, after several houn of exhausting work« the entire field 
of anchored ice over which they had safely crossed, broke loose and joined the floes, 
rapidly floating eastward in the current This was an eventful experience for che- 
chakos. 

AT SEA IN A PETERBORO CANOE. 

ONE of the most thrilling and dangerous incidents of the many remarkable and 
unique experiences of the people in tfiis country, happened to G. A. Corbett, 
in the summer of 1903. Mr. Corbett, who is a well known business man of 
Nome, was at York and started on a trip across country to Tin City. Seeing a peter- 
boro canoe on the beach, he concluded that it would be much easier to make the trip 
by water than by foot overland. Inquiry revealed the fact that the canoe belonged to 
a friend of his. The loan of it was easily secured, and he hired Tom Derby to take 
him to Tin City and bring the canoe back. A strong otf-shore wind was blowing, but 
the sea near the shore appeared to be unusually smooth. Some distance out the waves 
were topped with white-caps. Mr. Corbett intended to hug the shore, and thus keep 
in smooth water. 

No sooner had he and his companion launched the little boat than the wind picked 
it up and whisked it out to sea. They exerted all their strength in an attempt to get 
back to the shore, but the effort was useless. Several people who were at York, 
witnessed what appeared to be a catastrophe, but were powerless to render assistance. 
Dr. Parmalee, the tin operator, offered $1,000 to any person who would rescue the 
men in the frail craft But there were no means of rescue at hand. 

When Mr. Corbett discovered that it was impossible to get back to lanci he 
knew that their only hope of safety lay in their ability to keep the boat from being 
swamped until the wind carried them to some place of safety. He knew in a vague 
way that King Island, the rocky island vrhich rises out of Bering Sea, and which has 
been made famous by the Arctic Cliff Dwellers who inhabit it, was somewhere in the 
course the wind was taking them. Mr. Corbett steered the craft and the other man 
paddled. They were soon amidst tumultuous waves and the danger of wreck was 
always imminent. Mr. Corbett was an experienced boatman, and in all probability 
to this fact is due the successful termination of their hazardous trip. At one time the 
little boat was caught on the crest of a wave and seemed to fly through the air for a 
distance of two hundred or three hundred feet. This was the most remarkable part of the 
journey. 

They launched the boat at nine o'clock in the morning, and at twelve o'clock that 
night they reached King Island, forty miles from shore. Mr. Corbett was so exhausted 
that he had to be assisted by the natives up the steps cut in the precipitous sides of the 
island. He slept in a cave dweller's home that night. The next morning, the wind 
having abated, he hired the natives to take himself and his companion back in one of 
their large skin boats. Upon their arrival at York they were received as people who 
had come back from the grave. All hope that they would ever again be seen alive 
had been abandoned. Mr. Corbett's wife had been notified of the fact that she was a 
widow, an erring but good intentioned friend having traveled on foot continuously for 
seventeen hours to convey to her the sad news. 

This is the narration of the facts without cok>r, of a true story. It is only one 
of many experiences similar in adventure and "hair-breadth 'scapes*' which have over- 
taken many of the pioneers of the Northland. 
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J. A. HALU8 HARROWING EXPERIENCE. 

IT DOES not teem possible that a man could be lost in an Arctic wilderness for 
sixty days, and for forty days of that period subsist upon moss and roots, and 
survive the ordeal. James A. Hall had this experience in the Port Clarence 
District in the summer of 1900. He started out on a prospecting trip from Teller with 
two companions. He could not travel so fast as his companions. There weie no trails, 
but Hall knew the course they were going and expected to overtake them when they 
went into camp. He trudged along all day and most of the night, as it was a period 
of the year when there is no darkness in this country. Finally, worn out by fatigue, 
he wrapped himself in his blankets and went to sleep. When he awoke the landscape 
was obscured by a dense fog, and as he did not have a compass, and as there were no 
bearings or land marks by which he could obtain an idea of direction, he soon became 
bewildered and realized that he was lost. He walked all day and when overcome 
by weariness, camped again. He seemed to be in a labyrinth of swamps and hills, all 
of which k>oked alike. In his pack was a food supply for a few days. He divided 
this up into rations, allowing himself only one slice of bacon a day. He was a strong, 
robust man, and in the early part of this trying experience anticipated no serious diffi- 
culty in being able to extricate himself from this Arctic solitude. But as he wandered 
day after day without seeing any trace of human being or habitation, the seriousness of 
his situation was forced upon him. 

When his food was exhausted he had recourse to such herbage as nature stintingly 
furnishes in this country. He ate everything in the way of roots and plants that ap- 
peared to be edible. A few days after he was lost he counted his matches and by 
their number kept count of the days of his wanderings. In the meantime searching 
parties had been organized, but they were unable to find any trace of him. As the 
weeks reached into months his energy and vital force were steadily exhausted. Rainy 
weather set in and the clouds hung over him continuously, but still he tramped on, he 
knew not whither. 

Finally, after two months of lonely wandering, he laid down to die. He was on 
the banks of the Agiapuk River. Hie rains had swollen the stream to a flood, and 
the waters were rapidly rising. While lying on the ground, waiting and praying for 
death to come, the waters of the river rose and submerged his feet. He shrank from 
the gurgling monster that was reaching for him. With a last effort he grasped a 
willow bush and dragged himself to a position of immediate safety. He was so weak 
diat this effort left him in a half conscious condition. He heard the report of a gun, 
and a moment later a wounded ptarmigan lit within a few feet of him. In a little 
while, which seemed to him an age, he saw a man in pursuit of the bird. He tried to 
shout, but his voice was so feeble that he feared that he would not be able to attract 
the attention of the hunter. In describing the incident, the man who rescued him said, 
that when he heard the voice he thought it was somebody calling from a k>ng distance, 
although the man was lying within twenty yards of him. 

When discovered. Hall was emaciated and kx>ked more like a mummy than a 
living man. A boat was secured and he was taken down the river to Teller. For 
weeks after the rescue it was a serious question whether he would Hve. He finally re- 
covered, but it is probable that not one man in a thousand would have survived the oideal 
dirough which he lived. 
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A NOVEL RUNAWAY. 

YOU may have heard of many km(l$ of runaways, from the bolting of an ox team 
to an elopement in high life. In the days of proud Rome there might have 
been chariot runaways: wild engines have caused consternation on raiboad 
tracks, and captive balloons have broken their tethers and flown away; but whoever 
heard tell of a horse running away with a boat on the high seas? It happened in 
Alaska. In the summer of 1900, G. J. Lomen, W. H. Davis, — . — . King, Heniy 
Anderson, and a man who had been a representative of the Smithsonian Institution, 
started from Nome to Sinuk in a boat The first few miles were covered without inci- 
dent or effort, as a favorable wind filled the sail of the little craft But the wind died 
and the mariners took to the oars. This was hard work, and after pulling several hours, 
some men and a horse were seen ashore. One of the boat's crew, who may have been 
at one time master of a tow boat on a canal, suggested making a landing and negotiating 
the hire of the horse to tow the boat the balance of the way. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion, satisfactory arrangements were made, and the horse was hitched to a k>ng rope 
made fast to the mast of the boat Mr. Lomen was at the hehn, and one of the party 
walked behind the horse to hold up the singletree and prevent it from striking the horse*s 
heels. Everything worked smoothly for awhile, and the man who suggested hiring the 
horse, patted his head, smiled complacently and dozed in the boat 

The sea became rougher, and the helmsman found it necessary to steer the boat 
farther out in order to avoid the breakers. This effort to dodge the bi^eakers dragged 
the horse into the water; he got frightened, began to kick, the man dropped the line that 
held the singletree, and the horse ran away. The boat cut through the water, throwing 
the spray like a racing yacht The man at the hehn saw some people launching a boat 
a short distance up the beach, and a collision seemed inevitable. 

"Cut the tow line!*' he shouted. 

But the man who started to execute the order was possessed of more thrift than 
good judgment in such an emergency, and he tried to untie the rope from the mast. A 
collision was imminent, as the launching party was only a short distance away. Mr. 
Lomen put the hehn down hard, and the craft obeyed, and pointing seward, dragged the 
horse into the surf, where he came near drowning; but this maneuver stopped the run- 
away. In the readjustment, the towline was. hitched to the hames of the horse's harness, 
and the balance of the trip was made without incident 



PLAYED HORSE WITH A STOVE PIPE. 

IN the Mrinter of 1900 skiing was quite the fad, and skiing parties could be seen 
on most any fine day, coasting down the bank of Dry Creek, at Nome. There 
were cabins built ak>ng under the bank of the creek, and the snow was so deep 
that the cabins were entirely covered; nothing being seen of them but the stove pipes 
sticking up. One fellow, m going over a cabin, conceived the idea of straddling the 
ftove pipe, but his legs not being as long as they should have been, the cap of the 
stove pipe caught him in passing over, so he ''played horse** the rest of the way down 
the hill with the pipe. He also forgot about the three barbed wires with which the 
pipe was anchored to the top of the house, and one can imagine his predicament with 
the triangle of wires dangling after him, the stove pipe and one wire between his legs, 
and the other two wires fastened to his legs by the barbs. 
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SHE STUCK IN THE MUD. 

IN 1900 there were placet in the main street of Nome where the mud and muck 
were of treacherous and uncertain depth, and it required courage and a pair 

of stout legs to navigate the primitive thoroughfare. A feminine chechako at- 
tempted to cross the street* and got into a bad place. Her eCort to get out increased 
die difficulty and added to her perpleauty. No one happened at the moment to be 
near at hand to help the poor woman out The first man to observe her predicament 
was a kodak fiend. The woman was standing thigh deep in the tundra mire, her skirts 
gathered around her waists, and her agony was finding vent in a flood of tears. 

'*Just wait a moment, madame, and I will help you out,** said the camera man, 
as he focused the unhappy picture and snapped the shutter. The ludricous situation 
made the frightened woman laugh through her tears. Then the kodak man got a board, 
and went to the rescue. 



THE ESKIMO'S TONIC. 

THE Eskimo word for whisky is tonak. I discovered its deriviation by accident in 
the story of an old whaler*s early voyages to Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
He spent a winter at St. Lawrence Island, and a native of some note on the 
island, attached himself to the old whaler and reveled that winter in white man*s 
**kow-kow.** The whaler had a sideboard well stocked with whisky, and as he 
Kked the Elskimo, he gave him a drink occasionally, prefacing the treat with the remark: 
'*Well, Joe, it*s time for us to take our tonic.** 

The native assumed that tonic was the name of the stuff. Tonak he called it, 
and tonak it is today to the natives of Cape Nome and adjacent country. 



INNUIT NAMES. 

The names selected by Elskimo for their children, like the names of the North 
American Indian, frequently have a significance that suggests an incident connected with 
tome phjTsical or mental peculiarity of the child. Ahk>ok means **look up;*' Kingidk 
means **k»t one tooth;** Ayownok means "blind,** and Chelu signifies **deaf;** Chaka- 
wana is an Elskimo name of snow-bird. Alluna is an Eskimo name, the meaning of 
which is **dish of cranberries,** and Allungow means **eat with a spoon.** Kongoyou 
is the **smiler,** Koregah is the *' white fox,*' Kownah is "deer fat.** and Koopah is 
**}ewel,** Kakana is "fishing,** Konwichea "mountain climber,'* and Keligabuk is mam- 
moth." Numneh means "evening star." Shekwinyekpowro means "autumn day,'* and 
Ungunnayo means "looking for a mate.** I have cribbed this information from Kelly's 
Eskimo Vocabulary. 



Battling^ tKe Arctic Blizzard 



THEIRE is a story, either an Elskimo legend or a white man's fictkm. of a dieadful 
dragon or monstrous beast that Uved in the Northland long ago. He killed and 
devoured many people, and the natives tried in vain to trap and destroy him. 
Finally a brave young man, an Elskimo Hercules, met the monster single-handed in combat, 
and with his spear inflicted a mortal wound, but was killed by the dragon while the beatf 
was in his death agony. The spirits of man and beast, passing simultaneously into the 
"life of death,** are still at war. The dragon, impelled by his dominating propensity to 
destroy, haunts the earth, and in the form of the blizzard, often swoops down upon the 
unwary sojourner in the wintry wilds and takes his life. Many times he comes so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly that the traveler does not have an opportunity to seek shelter or 
make a snow house. At such times it is said that the spirit of the Elskimo may be seen 
on the trail, racing as though he were fleeing from impending danger, and suddenly vamsh- 
ing into an air that "bites shrewdly.*' This is a warning of the coming of the blizzard. 

The blizzard always comes from the north, whence the idea that he hves somewhere 
among the perpetual ice fields that surround the North Pole. His frequently unheralded 
coming has ended the search for gold of many prospectors. The clear sky, calm atmos- 
phere and rising thermometer, conditions that precede his advent, are not ominous to the 
stranger in the country, but the native, or the white man that has learned the k>re of the 
Northland, reads these signs and knows what they portend. The blizzard, during hit 
predatory incursions, goes eversrwhere, but there are notable trails in Northwestern Alasb 
over which he riots, and where, when encountered, he is found in his most dangerous 
mood. One of these trails is in Death Valley, near the head-waters of Fish River, and 
another is on the Noxapaga Divide, between the head-waters of the Inmachuk and 
Kougarok Rivers. The latter place is called the Dreaded Noxapaga Divide, because 
so many people have met the blizzard while crossing it, and in the bewilderment of the 
darkness that quickly follows the short winter days, and in the blinding fury of the hideous 
wind, filled with flying snow, have journeyed on and on and across the "great divide." 
They left their bodies in the snow until the summer thaw revealed them, unless a pro- 
truding white hand showed the blizzard's "burial spot," or a frozen dog, faithful unto 
death, was discovered near the dead body of his master, hidden by a snow-drift. 

When the blizzard visits the Noxapaga Divide, he may be represented as the 
incarnation of every kind of demon. He is Medusa, his hair of serpents hissing through 
the gloom of the hurtling snow, and he turns to stone those that face him; he is the 
lion-pawed Griffin that guards the treasure hidden in these frozen hills; he is the un- 
conquerable Hydra that must be avoided. 

The shortest day of the year was clear and cold. The sun at 1 :30 P. M., hung 
just above the southern horizon, a great amber ember that glowed without radiating 
heat. The earth and the frozen sea were covered with snow. To the northward from 
Nome the white perspective stretched away to the distant mountains, and seemed to 
merge into the deHcately tinted sky. To the southward was the frozen sea, ice-hum- 
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mocked and snow-covered. Far out a low-lying fog told where there was open water, 
and floating icebergs which the north winds had driven through the straits from the 
Arctic Ocean into the Bering Sea. As the sun appeared to slowly sink into this exhal- 
ation his feeble rays were refracted by the vaporous atmosphere until his disc was dis- 
torted to the shape of a balloon. Anon the balloon contracted vertically until a great 
Chinese lantern, burning ruby lights, touched the earth's limb. The lantern flattened 
to the semblance of a spinning top, and sank from view. 

During the three hours since the sun had risen at a point a few degrees east of 
south, and while he described an arc equal to one-eighth of his circle, there was no 
corona, and not much suggestion of heat in the atmosphere at our point of view, aa 
the thermometer registered forty degrees below zero. After the sun had set, shafts of 
golden light shot athwart the southern sky, rose tinting a fleecy cloud that had come out 
of the sea, and diffusing a golden hue in the southern heavens. In the north the gk>om 
was gathering, and night was lighting her lamps in the * Vaulted dome.** 

Of the several hundred fur-parkaed, fur-hooded and mukluk-footed residents of 
Nome who had watched this gorgeous sunset, one of many to be seen only in high 
latitudes, there were two men, one young, slender and sinewy, the other older and 
stouter, who started to return to their cabin. The older man said: 

**I think we can get away tomorrow, all right.** 

**Why not start tonight?*' said his companion. **The sled is packed, we will 
have the light of the moon until after midnight, and the trail to the head of Nome 
River is in splendid shape. Elskimo Joe came over the trail today, driving in from 
Dorothy Road-house, which is twenty miles if it*s a rod, in two hours and a half. We 
can get to the head of Nome River before midnight, and have a good rest Tomorrow 
at nine o*clock, or as soon as it is daylight, we can push into the Kougarok District, 
and with good luck we can camp tomorrow night at the Turner Road-house." 

*'Oh, you're too ambitious, boy I When you get as old as I am you will learn to 
take things easy. There is no need of rushing. This is December twenty-first. There 
will be ten more days before the first of the year, and those Inmachuk claims you are 
so anxious to stake, will not be open for relocation until January first.** 

*'But, we may have a storm that will delay us," persisted the younger man. "1 
heard Happy Jack say a little while ago, when we were watching that gorgeous sunset: 
*Heap red sun say big wind come plenty — maybe two sleeps, maybe three.* " 

But, Bob Holden, being the older, assumed the responsibility of management and 
leadership, and while John Lewis, his cabin mate, often thought his the better way, he 
always submitted to Bob*s plans. The distance to the Inmachuk, whither they were 
going to stake some claims that would revert to the Government the first of the year, 
because of failure to do the assessment work prescribed by law, is I 70 miles, and they 
expected to make the trip in five days. Even if they should be storm-bound in some 
road-house, a blizzard usually blew itself out in three days; so they had time to spare 
in the event of such a contingency. At least Bob thought so, but the young man was 
anxious and nervous, and wanted to be going. Whether it was the enthusiasm of 
youth, or an intuition of the terrible ordeal which they were destined to pass, that 
made the younger man anxious to start at the earliest possible moment, is a matter of 
conjecture. Anyway, they did not leave Nome until the next day, and then they 
journeyed sk>wly until they reached the upper Kougarok, three days after starting. On 
Christmas morning they awoke before the dawn to find that a furious wind was howl- 
ing down the canyon up which their trail ran. The daylight struggled through a 
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mighty cloud of now vrhick tbe fierce vrmd had gathered from the earth, and was 
drhring, "Like the driving of Jehu, son of Nimahi,'* over the unfbreited wildemen. 
The fliying now obscured the surrounding country; it obliterated the trails and piled 
up new drifts. To try to face this blizzard would be madness, so they remained tented 
aD day, and were protected from the storm; but inaction does not devdop ¥farmth, and 
they suffered from cold. The following morning, akhoush the vrind was still high but 
less furious, they determined to travel The country was new to diem, but they had 
a roughly drawn map of this region, and according to this map a day*s journey from 
their present camp would take them to an old igloo where they could be sheltered 
during the night 

They broke camp, and packed the sled under difficulties, as the wind threatened 
lo make a baUoon of the tent as soon as it was taken down. The four dogs were 
rehctant, and started only after urging them until impatience caused a resort to the lash. 
There are times vrhen the lower animals seem to have more sense than men, and the 
sequel indicates that this was one of them. It was a ghostly little procession that moved 
up the canyon in face of the blizzard. Before an hour had passed the dogs were coated 
with ice, and before the day was done, blood was oozmg from the mouth of the patient 
little leader, a symptom of freezing, evidence that a shoulder or the chest of the poor 
dumb beast was then stiif as a board. It was a toilsome day, aggravated by the mental 
strain from inability to see any landmarks. The compass pointed the way, but without 
it there was no north, south, east or west There was no trail. They waUowed through 
now-drifts. Fierce gusts of the relendess Mrind would make the travelers halt, and 
turn their backs to the blizzard. They experienced difficulty in breathing, unless they 
turned their faces from the icy blast They were blown down, and there were times 
when the danger of being hurled through the air seemed imminent. The particles of 
flying now stung like a lash when they struck an exposed part of the face, but the 
parkas with hoods, the fur mittens and mukluks worn by the claim hunters protected 
their bodies, and the exertion of walking under such conditions kept them warm. They 
moved at a snail's pace, fighting the blizzard every yard of the irksome way. They 
had foolishly hoped that the wind would abate before the day closed, but it grew wilder 
and fiercer. It made all the infernal noises, howling, shrieking, hissing, until it seemed 
like all **the demons down under the sea** had come out in this wild day for a mad orgie. 
The tornado and cyck>ne are merciful. They strike and crush the victim to death in 
an instant But the blizzard tortures, and tires the trailfarer to the ultimate of weari- 
ness, robs him of reason, and then flmgs him in a snow-drift to perish. 

The days in the far north at this season are short, wofully short when the wind 
blows, and a night dark as Egypt gathered ere the worn travelers reached the Noxapaga 
Divide. After a futile effort to pitch the tent, an attempt was made to sleep on a paraf- 
fine blanket with the tent for a covering, but this resting place was too cold to be en- 
dured. The weary dogs had lain down in their harness, and were soon covered with 
snow. When the intense cold drove the men from their bed they contrived, with the 
aid of an ax, to make an excavation in a now-drift. Into this they crept and lay down 
to sleep. But the little sleep they got was a hideous nightmare, from which they were 
awakened often by a feeling of suffocation. The drifting snow would fill the entrance 
to their abode, and shut out the air. Many times during the night the younger man 
would take the ax and punch a hole through the sheltering now to the blizzard-«wept 
world. Inside of their narrow quarters a suffocating death threatened them; outside a 
frozen death waited for them. 
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But tbe long night came to an end, and in the gray dawn they dug themtelvet 
out to face tbe blizzard again. Tbe heat of their bodies bad melted lome of the snow 
where they bad bun, and their mittens and the lower part of their trousers were wet 
These wet garments froze as soon as the wind struck them, and it was only by im- 
mediate and vigorous exercise that the members they covered were prevented from 
freezing. The best promise of the new day was that it would not be worse than the 
>esterday. In twenty-four hours these men had eaten but twice, and the last meal 
was a can of frozen condensed milk. The previous day had been tedious and trying. 
It was a day to test men's courage as well as their strength. The night had been sleep- 
less, a night that exhausts vital energy instead of restoring it. Now they were face to 
face with an ordeal that required the courage of the bravest and the strength of the 
strongest. 

Believing that they were near an ifrloo, they abandoned their sled, left the dogs 
where the snow had drifted over and covered them, and plunged into the storm, which 
swallowed them as the sea swallows a stone. When fighting the blizzard there is no 
time for reflection; the struggle requires constant action, 

"The action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up Jie blood.** 

Frozen garments chafed their legs; frozen mittens numbed their hands, and a tidal 
wave of wind and snow engulfed them as they trudged along like divers on the bottom 
of the sea. As the day waned John Lewis slowed his pace; his companion was lag- 
ging and stumbling. 

*'John!*' called the older man, and he drew near so that his friend could hear 
before the wind whisked the words away. **John, I am done up. No use trying, 
I cannot go farther. My ^ .ys are numbered, and the end is near. I have known it 
ever since last night. You must leave me here.*' 

**I will not leave you, and you must not give up,** said Lewis. **I believe we 
are near the igloo. Let us keep going as long as we have strength." 

"For God sake, go on, John I If you And assistance, send back after me. My 
safety depends on you." 

Impressed with the idea that the igloo for which they were searching was not 
far away, and realizing the exhausted condition of his companion by the awful weariness 
that was clutching his own body, John Lewis grasped the stiff mitten that covered hu 
partner's hand. 

**I will go," he said, "but you must keep moving. Don't get off the course we 
are following. I will send assistance if I find it, and will come back if I don't find it." 

The young man faced the blizzard and the gloom of another night with a faith 
bom of youth and inexperience. He was a messenger to find aid for his exhausted 
companion. His eagerness made him forget that he was weary. The darkness of 
the night was not much worse than the gloom of the day. The darkness fitted tighter; 
he could not see his hand; the compass was useless, but he faced the wind and knew 
he was traveling a straight course. He realized his utter loneliness, but fear did not 
enter his soul, and his heart was with the unfortunate comrade he had left on the un- 
certain trail. By-and-by it seemed like an age since he started on his lonely quest. 
Maybe Bob h^d given up the struggle and had perished. He might have crawled 
into a snow-dri'T where it would be impossible to find him. Possibly he had wandered 
away from the course they were following, and had become hopelessly lost. This he 
knew: between fatigue and the awful cold of that tempestuous night he could not live 
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Ions. What a fool he was to leave himi Why didn't he think of the futlity of tearch- 
ing for anything in such darkneti? 

After walking half the night, he resolved to go back and find his partner, if pos- 
sible. In some sort of a way he might be able to he^ him weather the stonn. He 
did not know just how he could assist him, but the impulse to try was irresistible. He 
turned his back to the wind, and started to retrace his steps. The thou^t that was 
dominant when he abandoned their car p uid dog team was to find shelter; when he 
left his partner the controlling thought was to find assistance for the exhausted man; 
now, the "stem, tyrannic thought, that made all other thoughts its slave,** was to find 
his companion and assist him. 

He made better progress going with the wind, and long Sefore daylight he believed 
he was near the place where he had parted from Holden. He shouted, but his voice 
was drowned by the tempest. It was dark, but if it had been light there was no land- 
mark by which he could recognize the locality. Even when the weather is dear, one 
sees but little variety in the treeless Mils and unwooded ravines of this drear country. 

He kept going until dawn. Then he made a circuit and another and others, and 
zigzaged up ravines, and crossed the spurs of the low mountains, where the wind would 
catch him and throw him flat in the snow. At such times he would think, why not 
lie here and rest? But something impelled him to continue the struggle. The day 
had grown old before he abandoned all hope of finding his comrade, and set himself 
to the serious task of saving his own life. The storm, which had raged unceasingly, 
showed signs of abatement. There were moments when the wind lulled, but it never 
ceased. He knew not whither he was going: he hoped to find a trail that would lead 
him somewhere. 

When night began to creep over these frozen hills again, he was going, but like 
one in a dream. When he stumbled into a drift he thought he stopped and slept until 
something clutched him by the neck and aroused him with a start. It might have been 
an invisible something separate and apart from himself. It might have been the will 
dominating the mind as well as the body. It might have been an inscrutable action of 
nerves keyed to the highest tension. It might have been the suggestion of the higher 
sdf. It might have been — but no matter what it might have been, it saved his hfe. If 
he had slept five minutes he never would have awakened. 

The night was passing, but he did not have any longer an accurate perception of 
time. It seemed so long ago since he left hu friend on the trail that the memory of the 
incident was dim. His thoughts were clear and intense, but they lacked continuity and 
sequence. They would ramble over forgotten incidents of his boyhood days, and then 
fly into the realms of speculation and mystery, and alight with a jarring suddenness in a 
road-house where there were warmth and food. 

The storm broke and the stars peeped through the rifts m the cbuds. The dark- 
ness did not cling to him any longer. He could see before him a white distance reach- 
ing into the mists of the night. He saw the northern heavens light up with a weird 
glow. He knew the direction was north, only because he recognized the light. He 
saw patches of light detach themselves and fly with meteoric speed toward the zenith, 
and assume all the shapes the mind of a Hamlet could imagine. Great ghostly aims 
reached out from the central luminous mass, and swept the sky with an audible swish. 
Beautiful coronal rays, delicately tinted, some in pearl, some in blue, and others in 
green, darted upward, glowed for a minute and then faded. 

And thus he walked, and thought, and felt, and saw until the day dawned. With 
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the better light of day he viewed from an eminence the eternal hills, lying around him 
Kke a flock of sheep at rest, and discovered himself trying to pluck wild flowers growing 
in the snow. Reason told him that the flowers were an illusion, but they appeared so 
real that there was a serious conflict between the sense of sight and reason. A new 
sensation seized him, a feeling of dizziness and lightness, and a perception of the un- 
reality of hu surroundings. He felt himself lifted up, and looking down he saw his 
body walking, stumbling, dragging weary limbs over the snow. The sight startled him. 
Was this the insanity that almost invariably follows prolonged exposure and partial 
freezing? This sensation of dual existence continued, and he concluded that it was 
not disagreeable. He had been so long alone that it seemed like companionship. Maybe 
another intelligence by some occult power had taken possession of his body, and was 
infusing it with new life. Why was the attempt made to save the worn, weather-beaten 
hulk? He had no feeling of weariness, pain or cold, and an idea possessed him that 
the restrictions and hampering environment of physical life would cease to exist if he 
could only get away. But a mysterious force held him near the form which had been 
subjected to a strain far beyond ordinary physical endurance. 

He saw the body stop suddenly, and the next instant he was looking down 
through smarting eyeballs on a fresh sled trail. He seemed to have been awakened from 
a dream to find himself encompassed by a horrible reality: alone in the Arctic wilderness, 
starving, weary to a degree beyond ordinary exhaustion, and lanced by an atmosphere 
so cold that the exhalations from his lungs made a popping noise as they escaped. He 
had heard miners from the Yukon say that when their breath **popped** it was very 
cold, cold enough to freeze Perry Davis' pain killer, which never froze until the ther- 
mometer dropped to JC. His physical sensations were indescribable. The pain of bruised 
and swollen feet, of overtaxed muscles, of bone points that were working like unoiled 
bearings in machinery, was mitigated by the numbing of sensory nerves. 

But a ray of light entered the gloom of this utter wretchedness. He saw it when 
he discovered the sled trail. It illuminated this trail, and made it appear like a great 
highway leading to a fair city. It was a fresh trail that had been made since the blizzard 
subsided, otherwise it would have been obliterated. He knew that if he could follow 
it and overtake the men that made it he would find assistance. He did not hesitate. He 
stopped only an instant when he discovered the trail, but that instant had been the oc- 
casion of a wonderful transformation in the man. He had been dragged down from a 
supersensual existence into a living automaton, and hope was rekindling the fire of life, 
reviving courage, and filling his blizzard-beaten body with a pleasing and surprising ani- 
mation. The snow was not very deep, except where it had drifted, and he observed 
that the sled was lightly laden, as it did not cut through the snow-crust, which in places 
was not strong enough to bear the weight of the men in the party. He knew that they 
were traveling fast, and that it would be a long, stem chase. But he was infused with 
new life. The animal had revived, and the craving for food was a spur to his weary legs. 
Tlie aroma from the boiling coffee pot, the delicious odor of frying bacon, of beans warm- 
ing in the stew kettle — he imagined he could smell these, and found comfort in the thought 
that it would not be long until he would be sitting in a tent, where the green willows 
burning in a Yukon stove scented the warm air, and where he could eat until the keen 
edge of hunger was dulled. He hoped there would be plenty of food in the camp, so 
there would be no stinting when the time came to appease his ravenous appetite. He knew 
the freemasonry of the trail, and that the best in the camp would be his. Such a haven 

"Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!" 
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All day long he followed the track with the pertinacity of a bloodhound, and as the 
night of the fourth day gloomed die hills — the fourth day since he had seen better shelter 
than a snow-drift — the night of tne third day since he had attempted to sleep, or had 
eaten food, or had ceased a weary vigil and an almost superhuman fight against death by 
exhaustion and freezing — as the shadows of this night began to gather he heard a human 
voice. A great joy came over him. He tried to call and attract attention, but the 
sound that came from his lips was a grating r.oise scarcely audible. A man carrying a 
lantern came to him, and assisted him to a tent, but he was not taken inside. White 
spots on his cheeks were rubbed with soft snow until the color of life came back. Great 
white spots on his wrists showed where the frost had stolen in between parka sleeves and 
mittens. When the frost was extracted he was taken inside the tent, and the frozen 
mukluks were cut from his feet. Between socks and mukluks there was a layer of ice. 
His feet were not frozen, but they swelled to the size and shape of young seals as soon 
as they were relieved from the stricture of the footwear. 

Food was given to him, but a few mouthfuls cloyed the voracious appetite. His 
stomach rebelled. He was too weak to tell his story, even if his swollen tongue had 
permitted him to talk freely. He crawled into a sleeping bag. but the awful weariness 
had banished sleep. He lay like one in a stupor, but he was conscious of his surroundings. 
Though unable to sleep he was resting. Nature was beginning to repair the damage 
done to this wonderful human machine. The next effort to take nourishment was suc- 
cessful, and then he slept. In a few days he was able to join a searching party for his 
lost comrade, but the snow, white and glistening, showed no sign of where he had given 
up the struggle. The camp where they left their dogs was found forty-five miles from 
where Lewis was sheltered after his long fight with the blizzard. One of the dogs was 
alive; the others were frozen stiff in the harness. 

V^M ^^T^ ^^K^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^K^ ^^^P ^^W ^*^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

The next summer a prospector found a corpse in a ravine near the summit bevftnd 
the Kougarok. He came to Nome and told the story of his gruesome discovery. John 
Lewis heard the story, and knew. Taking a pick and shovel and a piece of canvas, he 
started for the^ountains. The grass was green on the hills and tundra, and dainty little 
flowers, some or them pure white and some exquisitely colored, bloomed on sunny slopes. 
He plucked a great handful of the pretty white flowers, and carried them with him. He 
crossed limpid streams that leaped and laughed as they raced to tiie sea. From mountain 
lakes he flushed flocks of ducks, that circled and returned to their feec|^g ground when 
he had passed. The golden-back plover sighted him at a distance, and uttered its shrill 
cry of warning to the less alert of the feathered tribe. Little brown birds flitted in the 
willow bushes of the ravines, and the sun, shining from 2 o*clock in the morning until 
10 in the evening, filled the earth with a warm and dazzling radiance. 

TTie traveler from Nome to Inmachuk will see on the Noxapaga Divide a lone grave. 
covered with white boulders from a near-by gulch. Over the grave is a crude white 
cross made of willows. 
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